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JEWISH DESTINY AS THE DP’S SEE IT 


The Ideology of the Surviving Remnant 


SAMUEL GRINGAUZ 


S WE withdraw our attention from 
the events of the day, and a certain 
distance in time permits us a more 

general and stable view of things, it becomes 





To paTE we ave had little reliable information 
on the ideology of those who survived Hitler— 
what they think of themselves and their future. 
Obviously, their outlook has great meaning both 
for present Jewish policy and future Jewish 
history. Samuget Grincauz, who here analyzes 
the beliefs of the DP’s rather than their plight, 
was a DP himself, three times president of the 
camp in Landsberg, Germany, and president of 
the Congress and Council of Liberated Jews in 
the US zone of Germany, after his lib 
eration from a German concentration camp. 
Born in 1900 in what was then East Prussia, 
Dr. Gringauz studied economics, law, and 
philosophy at Koenigsberg, Bern, and Karls- 
ruhe, as well as in Russia, Italy, and France. 
Until Hitler came to power in 1933, Dr. 
Gringauz was scientific assistant at the Heidel- 
berg Institute of Social Sciences. Later he be- 
came judge in the District Court of Appeals in 
Memel, and was a member of the executive 
board of the Jewish community in that city. 
Since the end of the war, Dr. Gringauz has 
been editor of the Jidishe Cajtung in Landsberg 
and columnist for the Juedische Rundschau in 
Marburg. He has just arrived in the United 
States and is currently engaged in a study of 
the consequences of the war on European per- 
sonality and on the future of the Jews. This 
article was translated from the German by 
Martin Greenberg. 


increasingly clear that the years 1939-1945, 
together with the after-effects directly follow- 
ing the liberation, constitute the “great catas- 
trophe” of Jewish history. This is not true 
merely in the consciousness of the surviving 
European Jews but also in the light of 
historical judgment. Today there is not the 
slightest doubt that the inner structure of 
Jewry everywhere, its religious character, its 
national cohesion, its capacity for being in- 
corporated in national states, the issues of 
its culture, its real relation to Western 
civilization—thus the entire world of specif- 
ically Jewish experience—will be epochally 
influenced by this “great catastrophe.” 

The surviving remnant of Israel in Europe 
—the so-called Sherit Hapleita—has, to a great- 
er extent than any other group, formulated 
the ideological consequences of the “great 
catastrophe.” Other Jews merely heard or 
read about the catastrophe. This group direct- 
ly experienced the catastrophe. Hence its re- 
action was more direct, more intense, more 
responsible. Today, the Sherit Hapleita has 
an ideology of its own—this despite the fact 
that in its outlook on life, in its politics, 
and its culture, the group is no more unified 
and no less divided than other Jewish com- 
munities. In spite of all internal differ- 
ences, certain convictions are held in common 
by the preponderant majority of the Sherit 
Hapleita, and these convictions justify our 
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speaking of “the ideology of the remnant.”* 

The present essay is an attempt, based on 
observation and personal participation, to 
define comprehensively the intellectual, psy- 
chological, historical, and philosophical orien- 
tation of the Sherit Hapleita. It must be 
emphasized beforehand that the experiences 
of concentration camp prisoners and partisans 
were decisive in creating the ideology of the 
Jewish DP’s; even those Polish Jews who 
during the war took refuge in Siberia and 
later came across Poland to Germany have 
in the course of time adopted it. 


HAT above all distinguishes the outlook 
W of the Jewish DP’s is its Judeocentrism 
and its intra-Jewish universalism and unity. 

For the Jewish DP, Jewishness is a given 
fact of existence that plays the deciding role 
in life and death, in attitude and feeling, 
and influences and governs every aspect of 
his life. During the most crucial years of his 
recent experience, it was the mere fact of 
his Jewishness that determined the physical 
circumstances of his existence, and it was 
this fact essentially that lay behind the dan- 


ger of death in which he stood daily, and 
behind every important step he took. 
The Jewish problem, for the Jewish DP, 


became a psychic and existential one. His 


* Three elements compose an ideology: the ex- 
perience that calls it forth (Erlebnis); the ideas by 
which the experience is held in the mind (Konzep- 
tion); and the general interpretation made of these 
ideas (Deutung). While the first element consti- 
tutes the psychological basis of consciousness, the 
social ideas of the group are formulated by means 
of the second; and the third element, interpretation, 
projects the historical, cultural, national, and 
world-political outlines of the ideology. Two out- 
standing articles on the Jewish DP's have been 
published in American periodicals. The first was 
by Dr. Leo Srole—with whom I had the honor and 
pleasure of working during his entire stay at Lands- 
berg—and was published in ComMENTARY in Jan- 
uary 1947. Dr. Srole was concerned with the 
psychological, moral, and social-administrative sta- 
tus of the Jewish DP’s, and he outlined a political 
proposal for their resettlement. The second article, 
by Professor Koppel Pinson, appeared in Jewish 
Social Studies in April 1947, and in the section 
entitled “Conceptions of the Jewish Future” de- 
voted some attention to the ideology of the Sherit 
Hapleita. 


Jewishness became the substance of con 
sciousness, became fate. Just as his enemy 
showed day in and day out an all-embracing, 
extremely intense, and omnipresent anti- 
Jewish attitude, making the Jewishness of 
the Jew the center of all his attention, so 
too the Jew, in self-defense, made of his Jew- 
ishness the foundation of his consciousness. 
The results of this experience are what dis- 
tinguish the Sherit Hapleita from the Jews 
of countries untouched by the catastrophe, 
and also from the Jews of Palestine, whose 
Jewish feeling is indeed strong and central, 
having been hardened and strengthened in 
battle, but remains nevertheless normal 
and healthy. The Judeocentrism of the Sherit 
Hapleita, as the fundamenta! factor in its 
ideology, exceeds in its nationalist intensity 
and all-embracingness all other tendencies. 

The Sherit Hapleita sees it as its task to 
symbolize the Jewish national tragedy and 
be the protagonist of Jewish retribution. And 
although it is generally admitted that the 
individual Jewish DP is prey to spiritual 
weaknesses having their origin in the 
catastrophic conditions of the last years, this 
task is viewed by the Sherit Hapleita as one 
laid upon it by destiny and history regard- 
less of the strength of its bearers, and for 
this very reason alone the task seems all 
the more urgent. Through the Sherit 
Hapleita the entire Jewish people is to meas- 
ure the extent of its historical tragedy: the 
Sherit Hapleita must demonstrate to all 
Jews everywhere their involvement in the 
common fate. The Sherit Hapleita is to be a 
herald of the indivisibility of Jewish destiny; 
it shall, by its existence and its struggles, 
arouse and strengthen Jewish awareness of 
the national tragedy. 

More than any other group in the Jewish 
nation, the Sherit Hapleita feels itself charg- 
ed with a great obligation to the dead such 
as no unveiling of monuments can discharge: 
they have seen centuries-old monuments de- 
stroyed in an instant. Women on the way 
to the crematoria, children in their final ag- 
onies, comrades on the point of martyrdom 
—all those who screamed for retribution and 
revenge—have left behind a legacy whose 
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executor the Sherit Hapleita feels itself to 
be, and whose accomplishment is the sub- 
stance of its ideology. But the mission of 
retribution is not directly conceived in the 
sense of “an eye for an eye”; the enormity of 
the crime makes this unthinkable. The re- 
tributive mission of the Sherit Hapleita takes 
instead the form of a defiant affirmation of 
life and nationa! rebirth. Nothing must per- 
mit Hitler a final triumph by the destruction 
of the Jews through the circumstances of the 
postwar world or through inner disintegra 
tion. Judaism, as a nation and a collectivity, 
must be preserved despite all its enemies, and 
shall emerge from the great catastrophe 
healthier and morally purified, shall exper- 
ience a new renaissance and shall lead a 
normal life on its own soil. This is to be the 
retribution and the revenge. 

Empowered by its own martyrdom and 
the legacy left it by the dead, the Sherit 
Hapleita—in the name of the everlasting 
awful majesty of one and a half million 
martyred children, two and a half million 
crucified mothers and wives, two million 
fallen fathers and brothers, a quarter of a 
million DP’s still wasting away in the camps 
—demands of the Jewish people a single and 
united national-political attitude. This is 
the basic foundation of the Zionism of the 
survivors. It is no party Zionism; it is a his- 
torical-philosophical Zionism felt as an his- 
torical mission, as a debt to the dead, as 
retribution toward the enemy, as a duty to 
the living. It is, moreover, a Zionism of 
warning, because the Sherit Hapleita feels 
that the continuation of Jewish national ab- 
normality means the danger of a repetition 
of the catastrophe. 


FURTHER essential element in the ideol- 
A ogy of the Jewish DP’s is Jewish uni- 
versalism. The DP’s are the surviving rem- 
nant of those Jews who, regardless of origin, 
culture, social position, ideology, class, yes, 
even religion, were condemned to death only 
because they were Jewish. American and 
Swiss citizens, heroes of the First World 
War, the most respected representatives of 
European culture, manual laborers and bank- 


ers, Zionists and Socialists, Orthodox Jews 
and Catholics, all were collectively stripped 
of every attribute and, nameless and non- 
descript, were tortured and killed—as “Jew 
X.” A Jewish tailor from Rhodes who could 
find no one in the camp to understand him, 
and a Hungarian druggist baptized thirty 
years before, lay in the same wooden bunk 
with me, shared their experience as Jews 
with me, and died only because they were 
Jewish. This is why the Sherit Hapleita 
feels itself to be the embodiment of the unity 
of Jewish experience: Jewish unity for them 
is no political program but an actual and 
living fact of experience. This is why they 
feel themselves prophets of a national re- 
birth, charged with the task of symbolizing 
this unity and this rebirth, and of being the 
backbone of its realization. 

The belief in these extraordinary tasks in- 
tensifes the group consciousness of the 
Sherit Hapleita and makes it see itself as a 
“chosen group” within the “chosen people.” 
They feel that the historical experience of 
those “who were in Treblinka” is greater and 
deeper than the experience of those who only 
read about Treblinka. And when they hear 
it said that what happened in Germany 
could not be repeated in another country, 
they remember what a flourishing family 
were the German Jews, and how they 
said that what had happened in Russia 
could not be repeated in another country. 
In the hour of the imminence of death, 
when the tranced gaze stares into eternity, 
the eyes grow larger and the vision deeper. 
This is the Sherit Hapleita’s inner justifica- 
tion for taking the prophet’s rod in hand and 
coming forth as monitors and warning vis- 
ionaries to the Jews of the countries untouch- 
ed by the catastrophe. 

Life in the Diaspora, for the Jewish DP’s, 
is synonymous with the danger of recurrence. 
No sociological argument can obliterate from 
their minds what experience has stamped on 
it. For they have seen not only Germany. 
Eastern Europe and Central Europe are part 
of their experience. And they have seen the 
countries of Western Europe. The majority 
of the nations of Europe were represented 
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among the oppressors in the concentration 
camps, and the only difference was that in 
this confusion of nationalities one was more 
strongly represented than the others. And 
they have watched these different nations 
after the end of the war, especially those who 
found their number of surviving Jews too 
high, and also those who met the influx of 
Jews with a cold antipathy. And they have 
seen the growth of a new anti-Semitism in 
Germany, in Europe, and among the occupa- 
tion troops. The eyes of the Sherit Hapleita 
are large and deep, for they have looked on 
eternity. 

The Sherit Hapleita is extraordinarily sen- 
sitized to and apprehensive of anti-Semitism. 
They have experienced how insignificant 
manifestations of hatred and exclusiveness, 
so easily disregarded at first, could bear the 
seeds of catastrophe, and they are only too 
ready today to generalize and exaggerate 
every anti-Semitic manifestation, to see in 
every incident the sign of a future explosion. 

The Sherit Hapleita therefore undertakes 
the prophetic mission of warning the Jews of 
unaffected countries. Neither equality of 
rights, nor a constitution, nor patriotism is 
security against persecution, to their minds. 
One cannot escape one’s Jewishness—either 
by assimilation, baptism, or mixed marriage. 
With satisfaction they heard Richard H. S. 
Crossman, a radical representative of the 
British Labor party, say that the Jews who 
denied their Jewishness contributed most to 
anti-Semitism. And they say to the Jews of 
countries untouched by the catastrophe: “It 
can happen again. And therefore we de- 
mand of you to build up Palestine not only 
for us, but as an ultimate place of refuge in 
general (ir hamiklat).” 


f poe are other considerations. The Sherit 
Hapleita has the conviction that today 
it is the sole force working for unity within 
the body of Jewry, and that it constitutes the 
only important political argument for the 
solution of the Jewish question that still car- 
ries some weight in the forum of interna- 
tional debate. The DP’s are the only group 
within Jewish life toward whom everybody 


feels an obligation. They are the only ones 
for whose sake the Jews of different coun 
tries, of different points of view, of different 
organizations, will unite in common action. 
The fate of the Sherit Hapleita, they con 
sider, unites all Jewry in the battle for Pal- 
estine. For international Zionism the Sherit 
Hapleita is an argument, a strength, a re- 
serve. On the one hand, the group would 
face complete ruin if it were left to its own 
resources; on the other hand, the Yishuv 
would be condemned to stagnation and de 
spair were it not for the immigration of the 
DP’s. Without the situation of the DP’s as 
a basis of appeal, American Jewry could not 
be mobilized so effectively for the up-build 
ing of Palestine, nor could the Jews of other 
lands be nationally awakened and united. 
Thus the Sherit Hapleita feels today that it 
is the dynamic force of the Jewish future. 
It has always been clear to us that the task 
laid upon us by destiny greatly exceeds our 
strength. We are deeply aware that a pro 
found contradiction exists between what des 
tiny has made of us and the task it has laid 
upon us. Ourselves the products of an un 
heroic and culpable relapse into barbarism, 
we are called upon to be the champions of 
a heroic renaissance. Victims of an outer 
and inner process of demoralization, we are 
called upon to accomplish a national and 
moral revival. End-products of a process of 
corruption unique in history, we are called 
upon to provide Jewish culture with a deep 
er and clearer content and theme. Victims 
of a psychic upheaval, we are called upon 
to re-establish the psychological stability of 
our people. Ourselves the product of the 
barbaric relationship of the environment to 
the Jews, it is our task to create a more hu 
mane relationship to the environment. This 
enormous discrepancy between what has 
been given us to do and what has been grant- 
ed us to do it with, extraordinarily increases 
the difficulty of our task, yet does not release 
us from our obligation. This task history has 
assigned to us, and it cannot be put off 
on someone else. But simply to make our 
feelings known may serve to awaken under- 
standing and make our task easier. 
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1rH the end of the great catastrophe, a 
FY feedeed change has become ap- 
parent in the inner structure of the’ Jewish 
people, one that marks the end of an old 
epoch—European, German-Polish—and the 
beginning of a new—American-Palestinian. 
Until the catastrophe, the European Jew— 
in his two branches, Eastern and Western— 
represented the Jewish dynamic and the Jew- 
ish consciousness. Jews outside Europe 
functioned either as cultural offshoots or as 
a cultural periphery. But now European 
Jewry is destroyed. If one excludes the Jews 
of Soviet Russia, who are isolated from the 
body of Jewry, and the Sherit Hapleita, a 
splinter group without a country and in 
statu emigrandi, then American Jewry rep- 
resents seventy-five per cent of active Jewry. 
Therefore the new epoch in Jewish history 
will be an American-Palestinian one. 

The enlistment of American Jewry in the 
struggle for Palestine, in the economic effort 
to build it up, and in the effort to preserve 
the surviving remnant in Europe, fosters a 
new Jewish unity that will leave its stamp on 
every future development. The Sherit 
Hapleita feels itself to be the connecting 
link in this new unity, the force that gives it 
meaning and substance. By uniting the 
efforts of the Jewish people, the Sherit 
Hapleita lays the basis for a new epoch in 
Jewish history. 

Only in this context can we understand 
the general tendency to say “Adieu Europe.” 
In the first months following the liberation, 
this tendency was simply a response to what 
had been the attitude of the European peo- 
ples during the years of the great catastrophe. 
When the first cultural lecture was given in 
the Landsberg camp in June 1945, I gave it 
the title “Adieu Europe.” It was the prevail- 
ing mood that supplied this title—I was ig- 
norant of the general situation. Later, when 
the great disillusionment came, when we 
saw that the tiny remnant of surviving Jews 
was an annoyance to the nations, when we 
observed that, though they condemned the 
annihilation of the Jews, in secret they were 
not dissatisfied with its results, this tendency 
to break with Europe acquired a firmex hold 


on us. Only later, after the entire situation 
became clear to us, after we realized the his- 
toric change that had taken place in the 
structure of world Jewry, after the end of 
the European period became obvious histori- 
cally and philosophically too, only then did 
the movement “Adieu Europe” acquire a con- 
structive from. And now, because of its 
objective historical reality, it has become a 
constituent part of our ideology. If, histori- 
cally considered, the European epoch of our 
history is ended, it follows that our place is 
no longer in Europe, that we must carry with 
us the legacy of our millenial history to 
where a new Jewish history is being acted 
out, to Palestine and America, and give it 
over with reverence and hope to the makers 
of the new history, so that the secular con- 
tinuity of our ethical and cultural values 
may be assured. 


B” the renunciation of Europe in no way 
signifies for us the renunciation of Eu- 
ropean culture. Quite the contrary. Our 
resolve to quit Europe is based precisely on 
the conviction that Europe itself has betray- 
ed the legacy of European culture, and that 
European culture must be carried forward 
outside of Europe. We have been too much 
a part of European culture to abandon it 
now. As we once expressed it: “We leave 
Europe because Europe has injured us in our 
very quality as Europeans.” 

At the beginning of the modern period, 
when the Jew left the narrow alleys of the 
ghetto, he was, as a cultural type, no longer 
Oriental but European in the full cultural 
meaning of that term. The Europeanization 
of Jewish culture, which began with Alex- 
andrian Hellenism, spread from Toledo, Na- 
ples, and French Provence through Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and France and later to Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, was a process that 
stamped essential traits on the whole of 
Jewish culture. The Europeanization of Jew- 
ish culture was closely joined to the parallel 
process of the penetration of European cul- 
ture by Jews. And if we today, after twelve 
hundred years of European history, quit the 
ground of Europe, then we do so in full 
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awareness that we are the standard-bearers 
of Western culture. And in this spirit we 
intend to create our new homes. 

There was a moment in our first reaction 
when we wanted to make all Western civili- 
zation responsible for Auschwitz. It should 
be borne in mind that for the Eastern Eu- 
ropean Jew—and he makes up ninety per 
cent of the Jewish DP’s—Germany was the 
representative of Western civilization; every- 
thing the Eastern European acquired of 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon culture came to him 
through Germany. For this reason, Ger- 
many’s relapse into barbarism meant, to him, 
the collapse of all Western civilization. 

At the beginning of 1946, when I was 
called upon to present the Jewish point of 
view at a meeting of the Allied nations, | 
stated it as follows: 

“The history of humanity is rich in hor- 
ror. And if the annihilation of the Jewish 
people belongs among the most horrible 
events of history, still, we know—this too will 
be forgotten. Grass will grow where inex- 
pressible suffering and martyrdom were 
earlier enacted. Where once the mass graves 
were, children will play their games and fa- 
thers will pursue their occupations. But in 
the hearts of Jews this question will never 
cease to be asked—how was it possible? How 
was it possible after two thousand years of 
Occidental and Christian culture, after 
Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci, after 
Moliére and Victor Hugo, after William 
Shakespeare and Lord Byron, after Alexan- 
der von Humboldt and Immanuel Kant? 
How was it possible that professors and 
writers, priests and philosophers, artists and 
judges—how was it possible that almost the 
entire intellectual élite of Germany raptur- 
ously cheered on the blood-drunk murderers? 
And if it was possible once, where is the 
assurance that it won’t happen again tomor- 
row...? 

But in the summer of 1946, in an article 
“On the Tasks of the Jewish Remnant of 
Europe” (Juedische Rundschau, No. 6), I 
expressed our position as follows: 

“History has given us the task of symbol- 
izing to the entire world the Jewish problem 


in modern civilization. We are the surviving 
remnant of those Jews who, amid rivers of 
blood and under the shadow of martyrdom, 
aroused the attention of the world to that 
problem. We, who are the victims of this 
civilization, have been called upon to dis- 
cover the positive basis on which we can 
unite with it. We have a bill of indictment 
to prefer against this civilization. At the 
same time we know that we are part of it 
and must therefore bear a responsibility for 
it. We cannot and will not turn away from 
it. But we must make new contributions. 
Our experience must serve to redirect the 
Jewish people. Our tragedy must become the 
starting point of a new humanism.” 


ND today this still remains the ideal of 
A the Sherit Hapleita. We do not turn 
away from Occidental culture. We do seek, 
however, to contribute to its wider moral 
development. For it was not the civilization 
of Western Europe that betrayed us, but the 
monstrous discrepancy between its moral and 
its technical culture. While its moral culture 
has had a very slow development in time, 
with a very restricted extension in society, 
its technical culture has developed at a furi- 
ous tempo and its extension in society has 
been enormous. In this way, that narrow 
section of society which possessed moral cul- 
tivation lost control of the democratic process 
and was vanquished by a mass technical cul- 
ture. The free personality lost its command 
of the social destiny. Thus the moral under- 
world, and even unabashed mass criminals, 
were able to win control over the masses and 
the technical apparatus of society, and defile 
European civilization with blood and shame. 
It is precisely the man of the Sherit Hapleita, 
who in his fateful hours met both the beast 
of technical perfection and the true individ- 
ual representatives of Western civilization, 
who is in the best position to distinguish 
between the free, civilized human being 
and the mass Moloch. 

The man of the Sherit Hapleita has felt 
the negative and positive aspects of Western 
civilization on his own body. And he does 
not impeach civilization as such, but only 
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its incapacity to subject the broad masses to 
its moral imperatives. The ideal of Jewish 
culture—the perfecting, on this earth, of 
every individual human being, both in his 
daily behavior and in his general moral and 
social attributes—coincides with the ideal of 
Western European culture at many points. 
And so the Sherit Hapleita accepts a neo- 
humanism as its cultural ideal—the ideal of 
the moral and social perfection of humanity, 
the perfection of the broadest possible mass 
of the population in its practical and daily 
activities, which would create a community 
that would resist the pressure of its instincts 
as well as the oppression of the state, and 
follow its conscience only, a community that 
would be able to cast aside evil and make the 
good prevail. The Sherit Hapleita believes 
that the tragedy of the great catastrophe, and 
the Jewish problem itself within the frame- 
work of modern civilization, can contribute 
to a reorientation of Occidental civilization 
in the direction of the moral perfection of 
the individual. And the Sherit Hapleita be- 
lieves that the Jewish people can best fulfill 
its great task in a country of its own, by the 
practical example of its social order, a social 
order whose core is the agricultural collectives 
of Palestine, which are probably alone in the 
world in reconciling the principle of per- 
sonal freedom with that of social justice. 


ANY have already observed with aston- 
M ishment that the greatest number of 
Jewish DP’s are not religious. Those who 
are religious were already so before the suf- 
ferings of the last years: suffering did not 
make them religious. This is correct. Al- 
though the miracle of their preservation and 
the solemnity of mass death, to which all of 
them were eyewitnesses, might be supposed 
to have disposed those formerly irreligious 
to real religious feeling, other experiences 
have acted in a contrary direction. There 
was, after all, very little of the miraculous 
in a situation where every survivor owed his 
life to blind chance, or to an efhcient adapt- 
ability to circumstances, or to the favor of 
the murderers. The solemnity of mass death 
aroused a desire for retaliation, but in no 


case encouraged one to accept what had 
happened as the verdict of God. 

On the other hand, the events of the catas- 
trophe did arouse in us a reverence for the 
moral strength of those human beings in 
whom the sense of social duty einerged more 
strongly than the instinct of self-preservation. 
With us, respect for the moral qualities of a 
man has almost the character of religious 
awe. The Sherit Hapleita does not sanctify 
the dogmas of ecclesiastical ritual. It sanc- 
tifies, with religious fervor, the divine spark 
of the human conscience. 

The Sherit Hapleita is also the upholder 
of a specific social attitude. Naked of every 
material possession, having undergone the 
rigors of forced labor, having had the unfor- 
gettable experience of Jewish communal liv- 
ing where comradeship was worth more than 
any material possession, where possessions, 
though they often meant the saving of lives, 
were but short-lived and dangerous—it is not 
surprising that the men of the Sherit 
Hapleita are particularly sensitive to social 
questions, and that the ideal of social justice 
has become an integral part of their ideology. 
Hence they have become sympathetic to a 
socialist morality. Because all of them have 
been victims of totalitarian oppression, they 
seek to synthesize the principles of social jus- 
tice with the principles of personal freedom. 
This is why the Palestinian kvutzah has be- 
come the form of communal living they 
idealize. 


H* the Sherit Hapleita a cultural ideol- 
ogy? It is true that the Sherit Hapleita 
is not creative in the field of culture. It is 
true that “the Jewish DP’s are a marvelous 
example of a society without an élite” (Pin- 
son). Nevertheless the Sherit Hapleita does 
have a cultural ideology. 

We are aware that the disappearance of 
the Jewish folk culture of Eastern Europe 
and the decay of the intellectual culture of 
Western Europe mark a decline of enor- 
mous significance. Notwithstanding this, the 
Sherit Hapleita looks with hope to two other 
culturally creative tendencies, the Pales- 
tinian and the American. 
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awareness that we are the standard-bearers 
of Western culture. And in this spirit we 
intend to create our new homes. 

There was a moment in our first reaction 
when we wanted to make all Western civili- 
zation responsible for Auschwitz. It should 
be borne in mind that for the Eastern Eu- 
ropean Jew—and he makes up ninety per 
cent of the Jewish DP’s—Germany was the 
representative of Western civilization; every- 
thing the Eastern European acquired of 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon culture came to him 
through Germany. For this reason, Ger- 
many’s relapse into barbarism meant, to him, 
the collapse of all Western civilization. 

At the beginning of 1946, when I was 
called upon to present the Jewish point of 
view at a meeting of the Allied nations, | 
stated it as follows: 

“The history of humanity is rich in hor- 
ror. And if the annihilation of the Jewish 
people belongs among the most horrible 
events of history, still, we know—this too will 
be forgotten. Grass will grow where inex- 
pressible suffering and martyrdom were 
earlier enacted. Where once the mass graves 
were, children will play their games and fa- 
thers will pursue their occupations. But in 
the hearts of Jews this question will never 
cease to be asked—how was it possible? How 
was it possible after two thousand years of 
Occidental and Christian culture, after 
Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci, after 
Moliére and Victor Hugo, after William 
Shakespeare and Lord Byron, after Alexan- 
der von Humboldt and Immanuel Kant? 
How was it possible that professors and 
writers, priests and philosophers, artists and 
judges—how was it possible that almost the 
entire intellectual élite of Germany raptur- 
ously cheered on the blood-drunk murderers? 
And if it was possible once, where is the 
assurance that it won’t happen again tomor- 
iiset" 

But in the summer of 1946, in an article 
“On the Tasks of the Jewish Remnant of 
Europe” (Juedische Rundschau, No. 6), I 
expressed our position as follows: 

“History has given us the task of symbol- 
izing to the entire world the Jewish problem 





in modern civilization. We are the surviving 
remnant of those Jews who, amid rivers of 
blood and under the shadow of martyrdom, 
aroused the attention of the world to that 
problem. We, who are the victims of this 
civilization, have been called upon to dis- 
cover the positive basis on which we can 
unite with it. We have a bill of indictment 
to prefer against this civilization. At the 
same time we know that we are part of it 
and must therefore bear a responsibility for 
it. We cannot and will not turn away from 
it. But we must make new contributions. 
Our experience must serve to redirect the 
Jewish people. Our tragedy must become the 
starting point of a new humanism.” 


ND today this still remains the ideal of 
A the Sherit Hapleita. We do not turn 
away from Occidental culture. We do seek, 
however, to contribute to its wider moral 
development. For it was not the civilization 
of Western Europe that betrayed us, but the 
monstrous discrepancy between its moral and 
its technical culture. While its moral culture 
has had a very slow development in time, 
with a very restricted extension in society, 
its technical culture has developed at a furi- 
ous tempo and its extension in society has 
been enormous. In this way, that narrow 
section of society which possessed moral cul- 
tivation lost control of the democratic process 
and was vanquished by a mass technical cul 
ture. The free personality lost its command 
of the social destiny. Thus the moral under- 
world, and even unabashed mass criminals, 
were able to win control over the masses and 
the technical apparatus of society, and defile 
European civilization with blood and shame. 
It is precisely the man of the Sherit Hapleita, 
who in his fateful hours met both the beast 
of technical perfection and the true individ 
ual representatives of Western civilization, 
who is in the best position to distinguish 
between the free, civilized human being 
and the mass Moloch. 

The man of the Sherit Hapleita has felt 
the negative and positive aspects of Western 
civilization on his own body. And he does 
not impeach civilization as such, but only 
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its incapacity to subject the broad masses to 
its moral imperatives. The ideal of Jewish 
culture—the perfecting, on this earth, of 
every individual human being, both in his 
daily behavior and in his general moral and 
social attributes—coincides with the ideal of 
Western European culture at many points. 
And so the Sherit Hapleita accepts a neo- 
humanism as its cultural ideal—the ideal of 
the moral and social perfection of humanity, 
the perfection of the broadest possible mass 
of the population in its practical and daily 
activities, which would create a community 
that would resist the pressure of its instincts 
as well as the oppression of the state, and 
follow its conscience only, a community that 
would be able to cast aside evil and make the 
good prevail. The Sherit Hapleita believes 
that the tragedy of the great catastrophe, and 
the Jewish problem itself within the frame- 
work of modern civilization, can contribute 
to a reorientation of Occidental civilization 
in the direction of the moral perfection of 
the individual. And the Sherit Hapleita be- 
lieves that the Jewish people can best fulfill 
its great task in a country of its own, by the 
practical example of its social order, a social 
order whose core is the agricultural collectives 
of Palestine, which are probably alone in the 
world in reconciling the principle of per- 
sonal freedom with that of social justice. 


ANY have already observed with aston- 
M ishment that the greatest number of 
Jewish DP’s are not religious. Those who 
are religious were already so before the suf- 
ferings of the last years: suffering did not 
make them religious. This is correct. Al- 
though the miracle of their preservation and 
the solemnity of mass death, to which all of 
them were eyewitnesses, might be supposed 
to have disposed those formerly irreligious 
to real religious feeling, other experiences 
have acted in a contrary direction. There 
was, after all, very little of the miraculous 
in a situation where every survivor owed his 
life to blind chance, or to an efhcient adapt- 
ability to circumstances, or to the favor of 
the murderers. The solemnity of mass death 
aroused a desire for retaliation, but in no 


case encouraged one to accept what had 
happened as the verdict of God. 

On the other hand, the events of the catas- 
trophe did arouse in us a reverence for the 
moral strength of those human beings in 
whom the sense of social duty emerged more 
strongly than the instinct of self-preservation. 
With us, respect for the moral qualities of a 
man has almost the character of religious 
awe. The Sherit Hapleita does not sanctify 
the dogmas of ecclesiastical ritual. It sanc- 
tifies, with religious fervor, the divine spark 
of the human conscience. 

The Sherit Hapleita is also the upholder 
of a specific social attitude. Naked of every 
material possession, having undergone the 
rigors of forced labor, having had the unfor- 
gettable experience of Jewish communal liv- 
ing where comradeship was worth more than 
any material possession, where possessions, 
though they often meant the saving of lives, 
were but short-lived and dangerous—it is not 
surprising that the men of the Sherit 
Hapleita are particularly sensitive to social 
questions, and that the ideal of social justice 
has become an integral part of their ideology. 
Hence they have become sympathetic to a 
socialist morality. Because all of them have 
been victims of totalitarian oppression, they 
seek to synthesize the principles of social jus- 
tice with the principles of personal freedom. 
This is why the Palestinian kvutzah has be- 
come the form of communal living they 
idealize. 


H* the Sherit Hapleita a cultural ideol- 
ogy? It is true that the Sherit Hapleita 
is not creative in the field of culture. It is 
true that “the Jewish DP’s are a marvelous 
example of a society without an élite” (Pin- 
son). Nevertheless the Sherit Hapleita does 
have a cultural ideology. 

We are aware that the disappearance of 
the Jewish folk culture of Eastern Europe 
and the decay of the intellectual culture of 
Western Europe mark a decline of enor- 
mous significance. Notwithstanding this, the 
Sherit Hapleita looks with hope to two other 
culturally creative tendencies, the Pales- 
tinian and the American. 
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Although the English-speaking Jews today 
constitute the largest group of Jews in the 
world, and thus might be expected to assume 
the place occupied earlier by the Jews of 
Eastern Europe, it is the feeling of the Sherit 
Hapleita that, in the sphere of Jewish cul- 
ture, such a development is not possible. ‘The 
culture of the Jews of Eastern Europe was a 
culture resting on experience—that is, a cul- 
ture that grew out of specifically Jewish 
forms of life and a direct folk creativeness. 
The life of the American Jews, on the other 
hand, develops primarily—and increasingly— 
within the forms of American life. Only in 
Palestine can there exist a specifically Jewish 
pattern of life capable of calling forth a mass 
Jewish creativity. It is the culture of Pales- 
tine that must in the future take on the posi- 
tion and vitality that once belonged to the 
culture of Eastern Europe. The Sherit Ha- 
pleita sees this, and feels it, more directly, 
through contact with Palestinians who have 
visited the camps, through the forms and 
ideas of communal living—the life of the 
kvutzah—which are derived from Palestine 
and which are a part of the daily existence 
of the DP’s in the camps, and finally through 
the personal, cultural, and political ties with 
Palestine which every man of the Sherit 
Hapleita has in greater or lesser degree. 

Palestine’s Jewish culture today stands on 
a higher level than the culture of its sur- 
rounding environment and will remain so 
for as long as we can see into the future. 
Consequently there is no danger of its being 
absorbed by its surroundings. The Jewish 
community in Palestine is a compact, firmly 
knit national and political unit, with a con- 
sistent and single national goal. Palestinian 
Jewry has created an autochthonous culture, 
a distinctive cultural theme, and a distinctive 
folk music. This culture, though quantita- 
tively dependent upon the European influx, 
has become independent of European Jewish 
culture in content and tendency. It is capa- 
ble, provided that the rate of immigration is 
not too great, of culturally absorbing immi- 
grants from every part of the world. 

On the other hand, the leaders of the 
Sherit Hapleita have also had considerable 


contact with representatives of American 
Jewry, and if, as I have said, it is the general 
belief that the Jews of America are not in a 
position to become the heirs of Eastern Euro 
pean culture, we do feel that America nev- 
ertheless has a unique role to play. Precisely 
because the life of the American Jews does 
not develop in specifically Jewish forms, 
what is specifically Jewish in America is ex- 
pressed more in intellectual content than in 
patterns of living, and this means that Amer- 
ican Jewish culture is called upon to assume 
the position not of Eastern European culture 
but rather of the intellectual Jewish culture 
of Western Europe. 

The Jewish culture of Western Europe 
was neither a pattern of life nor a culture 
based on experience; it was a problem culture 
—that is, a culture Kased on the examination 
and analysis of the problems of Jewish life. 
And this tendency has been taken over by 
the Jews of America. The great catastrophe 
has produced a deepening of Jewish con- 
sciousness, in which the individual fate is 
bound up inextricably with the fate of the 
Jews in general, and the problem of the 
Jewish future thrusts historical-philosophical 
and national-psychological problems to the 
fore. The ordinary notions of an assured and 
historically determined progress, of the con- 
quering march of the idea of tolerance—these 
ideas pale in the Jewish consciousness, and 
the deeper causes of our insecurity become a 
part of the Jewish theme. Yiddish literature, 
too, is turning away from the vanished 
towns, the “shtetl,” of Eastern Europe to the 
deeper questions of national existence. 

The general development points to a 
broadening and deepening of consciousness 
of Jewish problems and a growing interest in 
Jewish cultural creativity. 


1TH the argument of a common fate as 
Wi. justification, the Sherit Hapleita 
confronts the Jews of the countries unaf- 
fected by the catastrophe, especially the 
American Jews, in the role of a claimant. 
The blow that fell on European Jewry was 
not limited in its intention to the European 
continent, but was aimed at all Jews, includ- 
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ing American Jews. Geographical accident 
placed the European Jews in the forefront 
of the battle, while the Jews overseas stood 
in the rear. But whether in the front or in 
the rear, all of Jewry came under the fire of 
the enemy—all Jews are to be regarded as 
the veterans of a common war. If the Jewish 
DP’s today return like wounded soldiers, 
they have a just claim to be treated as a na- 
tion’s sacrifice, and to be looked after in a 
comradely spirit. This is the inner justifica- 
tion of the Sherit Hapleita’s appeal for help 
to world Jewry. It looks on this assistance 
not as a duty owed to itself, but as one owed 
to the future of the Jewish people and to its 
destiny. 

The postwar political situation has made 
illusory the hopes placed in the Western 
powers. Mounting international tension and 
unrest require the Jewish people to rely upon 
itself alone. Within the body of the people, 
the role of American Jewry is the decisive 
one. The future of the Jewish people is at 
stake today, as it was two thousand years 
ago, when the Jewish nation lost its inde- 
pendence. If the Palestinian and American 
Jews fail to measure up to their tasks, the 
three-thousand-year-old history of the Jews 
will come to an end, and Hitler’s chief aim 
will have been attained even after his own 


defeat. 





Two thousand years ago, when the heroes 
of Jerusalem were defending the city against 
the Roman legions, Johanan ben Zakkai left 
the city to go to Jabneh. There, on strange 
ground, he founded the academy of Jabneh 
as a center of religious and social law by 
which to unite the scattered nation. Now as 
then, the task with which we are confronted 
is a double one: political struggle in and for 
Palestine, and the spiritual and social unifi- 
cation of the Jews of the rest of the world. 
We are confident that the Jewish people 
will stand the historical test, and that the 
historical genius of this ancient people will 
emerge strengthened and purified from this 
period of trial. 

Such is the bold and hopeful ideology of 
the people of the Sherit Hapleita, who, dur- 
ing the years of horror and the fight for life, 
during the years of crematoria and partisan 
battles, even on the verge of almost certain 
death, expressed the hopes of the eternal 
people in the tragic but courageous words of 
this partisan song: 


Never say that this road is the last; 

Though the gray of heaven cover the blue 
day, 

Yet our appointed hour will arrive, 

And the marching tread will echo: we are 
here! 








BRITISH LABOR’S TURNABOUT ON ZIONISM 


The Events Leading Up to Withdrawal 


JON KIMCHE 


HE Labor party had been for twenty- 

eight years among the staunchest 

advocates of the Balfour declaration, 
and among the severest critics of British fail- 
ure to see it fully implemented. The attitude 
of the British Labor government during the 
last two years therefore stands out all the 
more incongruously, beginning with its 
hesitations immediately after it came to pow- 
er in July 1945, and becoming increasingly 
lukewarm until it turned into forthright hos- 
tility to the cause that it had formerly so 
firmly supported. 

This transformation cannot be attributed 
to personal or political ill-will, or to direct 
betrayal of promises previously made. It 
was the outcome largely of a long series of 
political misunderstandings, arising more 
from ignorance than ill-will, and also from 
change of outlook inside the Labor move- 





Wir Arthur Creech-Jones’ announcement in 
the UN of Britain’s intention to withdraw from 
Palestine, and with the first steps of this with- 
drawal reported under way, a bitter and per- 
plexing historical episode is approaching its end. 
One of the most difficult problems for present- 
day political analysts has been Great Britain's 
policy in Palestine. How has it come about 
that the British Labor party, for many years a 
warm friend of Zionist aspirations, should, 
after gaining political power, pursue a course 
so antipathetic to Zionism? Jon Kimcue, who 
here attempts to explore the realities behind 
this apparent enigma, has had close personal 
contact with the men and issues involved. He 
is managing editor of the London Tribune, a 
Labor weekly founded in 1937 by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Victor Gollancz, Aneurin Bevan, Jennie 
Lee, and others. From 1941 to 1945 he was 
military correspondent for Reuters, the London 
Evening Standard, and the London Observer; 
he has also been Reuters special correspondent 
in Spain, Austria, and the Middle East. Mr. 
Kimche was born in St. Gall, Switzerland, in 
1909. 
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ment that resulted from the party becoming 
of 
opposition without responsibility. 

The original sympathy of the Labor move 
ment for the Balfour declaration and the 
mandate was the result largely of the strong 
humanitarian and liberal elements recruited 
to Labor from the Liberal party. It showed 
itself, as a rule, in resolutions passed by the 
annual conferences of the party, and in an 
occasional paragraph in the annual speech 
by the member of the executive, expressing 
support and sympathy for Zionism. There 
were, of course, also strong personal links 


a government, instead remaining an 


between some members in the Labor party 
executive and leading Zionists. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison was a close friend of the late Dov 
Hos, and was deeply influenced by him until 
Dov Hos’s death in an accident. Mr. Hugh 
Dalton, until recently Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had similar associations with 
Zionists. There was thus a strong community 
of interest between many leading figures in 
the Labor party and leading Zionists in Pal 
estine. 

But it is clear now that far too much im- 
portance was attached by the Jews in Pal- 
estine and by the Zionist movement as a 
whole to the formal declarations of these 
Labor party conferences, and to the implica- 
tions of these personal relationships. For in 
this connection between the Zionists and 
the Labor movement, there was an important 


absentee—the trade unions. 

T must be remembered that the structure 
i the Labor party is supported by the 
twin pillars of the trade unions and the local 
political groups of the Labor party. At the 
annual conferences of the party, the trade 
unions accounted as a rule for about three 
million votes, while the political Labor 
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party accounted for about three hundred 
thousand. The trade unions could therefore, 
whenever they wanted, vote down any prop- 
osition brought forward by the political wing 
of the party—and they did so repeatedly. 
On the Palestine issue, where the resolu- 
tions were couched in general terms, the 
trade unions expressed themselves as neither 
pro nor con. They remained, in fact, neutral. 
The significance of this was however com 
pletely missed by those Zionists responsible 
for relations with British labor. The decisive 
importance of the trade union sector in the 
Labor party, should it become the govern- 
ment, was clearly overlooked. 

The blame is not only on the Zionist side. 
Those leading Labor figures who were so 
generous with their support when they had 
no power to exercise it, encouraged, if any- 
thing, the belief that the Labor party would, 
when it became the government, be as ener- 
getic in changing policy as its public declara- 
tions appeared to suggest. The enthusiasm 
of these Labor leaders knew no bounds, and 
even during the war years they brought for- 
ward a proposal to a Labor conference that 
advocated that the whole of Palestine should 
be turned into a Jewish state, and that the 
Arab population should be compulsorily 
transferred to the Arab states. Only the most 
energetic protests from Zionists inside the 
Labor party resulted in the partial amend- 
ment of this proposal, but it was significant 
of the mood with which the party approach- 
ed the Palestine problem. 

If one looks back now on those days and 
compares them with the contemporary scene, 
the contrast is so great that the question al- 
most asks itself: could these people have 
been serious when they claimed to be the 
friends of Zionists? Was it all really no 
more than a political maneuver by which 
Labor sought support from Zionists and the 
Jews, at a time when they were fighting for 
power? 

Otherwise, how account for the resolution 
of the Labor party conference in December 
1944, on the eve of victory, which said: 
“Let the Arabs be encouraged to move out 
of Palestine, as the Jews move in. . . . The 


Arabs have many wide territories of their 
own; they must not claim to exclude the 
Jews from the small area of Palestine, less 
than the size of Wales. Indeed, we should 
re-examine also the possibility of extending 
the present Palestinian boundaries, by agree- 
ment with Egypt, Syria, and Transjordan.” 

This resolution was actually framed by 
the Executive Committee of the party, over 
which Mr. Hugh Dalton, who became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Labor 
government, presided. 


1x months later, I remember Mr. Dalton 
S speaking again before thirteen hundred 
delegates of the Labor party at the confer- 
ence that decided to break the coalition 
and that was about to lay down the plat- 
form on which Labor was to fight the elec- 
tion of 1945. It was the debate on inter- 
national affairs. Both Mr. Dalton and Mr. 
Ernest Bevin took part in that discussion. 
Mr. Dalton spoke first. When he came to 
deal with Palestine, I remember how he 
stood up and raised his sonorous voice, 
and with all the emphasis at his disposal— 
it is a lot—he said: 

“We consider Jewish immigration into 
Palestine should be permitted without the 
present limitations which obstruct it, and 
we have also stated very clearly that this 
is not a matter which should be regarded 
as one for which the British government 
alone should take responsibility. ... In 
my view steps should be taken in con- 
sultation with the American and Soviet gov- 
ernments to see whether we cannot get that 
common support for a policy, which will 
give us a happy, a free, and a prosperous 
Jewish state in Palestine.” 

There was great applause when Mr. Dal- 
ton sat down. A little while later, Mr. 
Ernest Bevin also spoke; he did not dissent 
from anything Mr. Dalton had said, nor did 
any of the delegates at the conference; the 
great awakening was still to come. 

I spoke to many of the delegates after this 
speech, and it is fair to say that not one 
of them felt that they had committed them- 
selves deeply to a policy in Palestine, but 
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rather that Mr. Dalton had restated what 
was the accepted and traditional policy of 
Labor towards Zionism. The distinction is 
important in view of the weight which was 
given in Palestine to the Dalton statement. 
In particular, insufhcient attention was given 
to the qualification made by Mr. Dalton that 
the future of immigration in Palestine should 
not be the responsibility of Britain alone. 
This was to become the corner-stone of the 
“great compromise” inside the Labor move- 
ment which resulted ultimately in the policy 
with which Mr. Bevin’s name has been asso- 
ciated so closely. 


7 this conference came the election. 
Labor won, and the new Labor govern- 
ment was formed. It was not long before it 
was called upon to make decisions on policy 
in Palestine, and particularly about the rate 
of future Jewish immigration. The Cabinet 
appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
immediate issues. Mr. Bevin and Sir Stafford 
Cripps were its two leading members. They 
called for papers from the departments con- 
cerned, and then, for the first time so far 
as the Labor party was concerned, a new 
factor appeared on the scene. They found 
before them detailed briefs from the Foreign 
Office, the War Office, the Palestine Govern- 
ment, the Colonial Office, the Arab Office in 
Cairo, and from other Middle East centers. 
They all sang the same refrain: The Arabs 
in the Middle East were the key to the main- 
tenance of Britain’s position there; dire perils 
would follow if their good-will were lost by 
accepting a Zionist orientation; nothing 
should be done in Palestine that would fur- 
ther antagonize the Arabs. 

These were not foolish memoranda; they 
might have been partisan, but they were not 
ignorant. They provided chapter and verse 
of Britain’s link with the Arabs, and the 
dangers that would follow a rupture with the 
Arabs on the issue of Palestine. 

The Cabinet sub-committee was not only 
impressed, it was overwhelmed. This was 
one aspect of the affairs of Palestine with 
which the members of the sub-committee had 
no previous acquaintance. The Arab prob- 


lem, they had been told frequently, was not 
serious, and did not really affect the issue 
between Britain and the Zionists. The shock 
which that sub-committee suffered when it 
was presented with the official, traditional 
British view on the Arab situation, was in 
large part the measure of the Zionist failure 
to acquaint the British Labor leaders, during 
their period in opposition, with the accurate 
facts in the situation. It could be said that 
it was, in a sense, the penalty paid for the 
Zionists’ consistent underplaying of the im 
portance of the Arabs in the Middle East. 

The tide began to run out. Cripps was 
very impressed by these British memoranda, 
and Bevin perhaps even more, particularly 
as the immediate postwar clash between 
Britain and Russia was now making itself 
felt in the Middle East. 

Bevin and Cripps and the other members 
of the sub-committee went back to the Cabi- 
net. They were indignant; they said they 
had been misled by Zionist propaganda; here 
they were, tied up in a dozen different ways 
with the Arabs and the newly-formed Arab 
League, and yet for years the Labor move 
ment had pretended that no Arab question 
existed in the Middle East. The reaction 
was acute. On the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment, October 1945, the Labor government's 
policy became known in Palestine; it was 
made clear that the White Paper policy and 
restricted immigration would be continued. 


T was my job at that time to talk to Labo: 
I ministers about this and other things. 
They were not happy about the decision, but 
felt strongly that they had been the victims 
of an over-facile approach by their Zionist 
friends. Ministers who had been more Zion- 
ist than the Zionists, now turned round and 
said that, alone, they could not settle this 
issue, and that at the beginning of their new 
administration they could not take the risk 
of becoming involved in conflict with the 
Arab states. 

The wheel had now turned a full circle. 
Just as Labor leaders previously had listened 
so often to the Zionist propagandists’ version 
of the Middle East, and had seen no possi 
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ble difhculty coming from the Arab side, so 
now they were overwhelmed with secret and 
confidential information from their depart- 
ments, which tended to over-state and over- 
emphasize the strength and importance of 
the Arab states. But as things stood then, 
the government welcomed anything that 
would give them time to reconsider the situ- 
ation, and they accepted these military and 
political evaluations of the Arabs at face 
value. 

At that point, they also began to consider 
seriously the possibility of bringing the 
Americans in, on the formation of a policy 
and more particularly the process of carrying 
it out. It was while the Cabinet was dis- 
cussing this matter that President Truman's 
letter arrived. This letter, addressed to Mr. 
Attlee, expressed the President's view that 
one hundred thousand Jewish immigrants 
should be immediately admitted to Pales- 
tine. The reaction to this letter among all 
the members of the Cabinet—both friendly 
to the Zionists and unfriendly—was one of 
anger at such direct American intervention 
when, at the same time, the Americans re- 


fused to accept any responsibility for the ex- 
ecution of policy in the Middle East. 

Then one member of the Cabinet—a close 
friend of the Zionist movement—said that 
this was the government's great opportunity. 
President Truman “had stuck out his neck,” 
and it was now up to the British to make the 


most of it. He suggested that they should 
ask the United Nations to take over the 
Palestine issue. But after some discussion, 
this was rejected because the United Nations 
was still unformed, and the position of 
Russia was considered with some disquiet. 
Instead, it was suggested that President Tru- 
man should be invited to agree to an Anglo- 
American inquiry into the situation in Pales- 
tine in a manner that would commit the 
Americans to join with the British in the 
carrying out of any policy that would in due 
course be recommended by this joint com- 
mittee of inquiry. 

This was the second landmark in the evo- 
lution of the Labor government's Palestine 
policy from its opposition views towards the 


ultimate attitude adopted by Mr. Bevin dur- 
ing the summer of 1947. The Arabs had now 
come into the picture, and so had the Ameri- 
cans. The stage was now set for the entry 
of Mr. Bevin himself, and for the extraordi- 
nary part which, during the last two years, 
he has played in the fate of Palestine. 


E first sign that Bevin intended to take 
[joo the command of foreign affairs in 
the Labor government came at the annual 
conference of the party in May 1945. There 
were then two candidates for the post—Dal- 
ton, the favorite, and Bevin, the outsider. 
When Bevin had finished addressing that 
conference about two hours after Dalton had 
spoken, there was only one candidate left 
for the post of Foreign Secretary—Ernest 
Bevin. Bevin’s qualities, and particularly his 
personality, which is most powerful in a 
mass conference, have been frequently un- 
derrated by his critics and opponents—and 
sometimes overrated by his friends. 

Bevin spoke on that occasion for an hour, 
and though he said nothing very original, 
though he proclaimed no new policy, though 
his speech contained none of the felicitous 
Churchillian phrases, he dominated that con- 
ference, and held it in rapt attention. He 
convinced the doubters, and converted his 
opponents by the sheer massiveness of his 
personality, which has always found its most 
effective expression in the large emotional 
conference, and not in the cold logic of a 
small private gathering. 

On that occasion, Bevin had nothing to 
say about Palestine, and it did not loom large 
in his imagination. He had expressed at 
various times a general idea which had 
found much accord in the Labor movement: 
that it was necessary by large-scale develop- 
ment work to raise the standard of life in 
the Balkans and in the Middle East. Unless 
that were done, he argued, political solutions 
would be of no avail. 

But now, immediately after the Blackpool 
conference, once the election was won and 
the Potsdam conference concluded, Bevin 
found himself pushed headlong into the 
Palestine problem. He is not a man who 
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likes reading long memoranda, he does not 
work on the basis of investigating the details 
of the case, but he relies as a rule on his 
intuition to guide him as to what is right 
and what is wrong, and more particularly 
he relies on his judgment in choosing his 
advisors. The advisor he picked on the Pal- 
estine question was Harold Beeley. 

As the Labor government's policy in Pales- 
tine and toward the Jews and Arabs was in 
large measure, in the two years that fol- 
lowed, Mr. Bevin’s own policy, it is re- 
warding to look for a moment at his own 
past connection with the Palestine problem. 
It was comparatively slight. He has himself 
described it in a speech he made in June 
1946. “I came into this Jewish problem,” he 
said, “in the days—I think it was—of the 1929 
Labor government, when Lord Passfeld was 
Colonial Secretary. For my sins, I had to 
support a candidate in Whitechapel. Natur- 
ally, there was excitement. On one side of 
Whitechapel there was excitement about 
Catholic schools, and on the other side about 
Lord Passfield’s White Paper, and we had 
to win with both of those obstacles, and we 
did. I knew about Palestine before, but | 
had not studied it to the extent I did on that 
occasion. I read the Hope Simpson report, 
and all the reports from the Mandate right 
the way up. Dalton will remember that | 
got MacDonald to make Arthur Henderson 
the chairman of the committee. This com- 
mittee amended the White Paper, and the 
Jews were very pleased at that time.” 


By except for that one by-election in 
Whitechapel eighteen years ago, Mr. 
Bevin had little if anything to do with the 
Palestine question. But he had a lot to do 
with certain Jews in another connection and 
this deeply colored his outlook in the years to 
come. Bevin during these years was Gen- 
eral Secretary of Bri.ain’s most powerful 
labor union—the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. He was the complete mas- 
ter of this four hundred thousand strong 
union until his leadership was challenged 
by Communist infiltration. He remained the 
master of the union until he joined the gov- 


ernment in 1940, but in the intervening years 
he had to fight many hard and acrimonious 
battles with the Communists in order to 
keep his control. And in this battle Bevin 
found often that his bitterest opponents in 
the union were Communists who happened 
to be Jews, or Jews who happened to be Com- 
munists. Either way, the connection became 
firmly planted in Bevin’s mind. 

But that was past. He had, after the 
formation of the Labor government in the 
autumn of 1945, to address himself to the 
immediate problem. The Cabinet commit- 
tee had reported, President Truman had ad- 
dressed his letter to Mr. Attlee, the govern- 
ment had agreed not to cancel the White 
Paper of 1939; it was Bevin’s next move. 

On a Wednesday afternoon he summoned 
the entire British and foreign press corps in 
London to meet him at the Foreign Office. 
He had just made a statement in Parliament 
on the appointment of the Anglo-American 
Committee to report on Palestine. He now 
made his appeal to the press. 

With Harold Beeley at his side, he read 
a brief which evidently had been prepared 
for him by his department. Now and again 
he stopped reading, and inserted a remark 
of his own, such as that he staked his future 
on the successful outcome of his endeavors. 
About eighty hard-boiled newspapermen lis- 
tened to him;_.all but two or three came away 
deeply moved and convinced that here was 
a man who meant business, and who would 
bring a new, refreshing touch to the handling 
of the Palestine problem. Bevin himself was 
convinced that this was what he had done. 
The Anglo-American Committee would re- 
port within one hundred and twenty days, 
and then he would act. Such was the pic- 
ture that swayed not only public opinion in 
Britain, but also the Labor movement and 
the government itself. They really believed 
that this was the new approach with which 
Labor would fulfill its earlier promises. 

Once the issue had been referred to the 
Anglo-American Committee, there was no 
further discussion of it in the Cabinet. The 
Labor Ministers had their plate full with 


domestic and international problems, and 
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they were only too pleased that the intract- 
able Palestine issue should be removed from 
their agenda, while it was sub judice. 


EANWHILE, however, other factors were 
M at work that were to affect the outlook 
of the Labor Ministers far more profoundly 
than the studies of the commission. British 
strategy was being transformed. At that time 
the Middle East was rated very highly by 
the government's advisors on the Imperial 
General Staff. There was no talk of with- 
drawal, and no consideration given to any 
policy that might weaken the British posi- 
tion in the Middle East. The Foreign Ofhce 
developed its relations with the Arab states, 
and argued increasingly that they were the 
whole basis of British strength in the Middle 
East, and it was at that crucial moment— 
the Anglo-American Commission was just 
concluding its deliberations—that the gov- 
ernment’s military advisors submitted their 
views to the Cabinet, and also drew the same 
conclusions: Arab friendship was to come 
iiber alles in the Middle East. 

The Anglo-Americcn Committee report 
was interpreted by the government's mili- 
tary and Foreign Office advisors as the equiv- 
alent of the opening up of the Arab states to 
the full blast of Russian influence. At that 
time there was a growing movement among 
the Palestine Arabs, among Egyptians, and 
among a large section of Syrians and Iraqis, 
that looked with growing favor and hope 
towards Russia. In Palestine, Dr. Khaledi, 
Secretary of the Arab Higher Committee, 
openly proclaimed that the Arabs would turn 
to Russia for help. In Egypt, the sections of 
the population that looked to Russia for 
assistance in getting the British out of Egypt 
extended considerably beyond the left-wing 
parties; some support for the idea was en- 
couraged even by the entourage of King 
Farouk. In Iraq, pro-Russian ideas were in- 
filtrating among the Kurdish tribesmen, and 
the left-wing movement was advancing rap- 
idly—and it was pro-Russian, not pro-British. 
Finally, there was tension about Russian 
pressure on Turkey. 

It was therefore against this background 


of near-panic among the ruling regime in the 
Middle East, with some of them prepared, 
apparently, to exchange Russian backing for 
British support, that the British military and 
Foreign Othce experts read the recommenda- 
tions of the Anglo-American Commission of 
Inquiry. It was at a time also when it was 
the British, and not the Americans, who were 
involved in an open clash with the Russians; 
it was Bevin who was engaged in the Secur- 
ity Council in the struggle with the Soviet 
Union over the evacuation of Persia. All 
these combined issues were therefore brought 
before the Cabinet. The Labor Ministers 
were told that to implement the report would 
throw the Arabs into the hands of Russia, 
and jeopardize the independence of Turkey 
and British control of the eastern Medi- 
terranean. 


HIS was the comment on the report as 
Ti came from the Foreign Office and the 
Chiefs of Staff to the Cabinet of twenty 
Labor Ministers. A word must be said here 
of the procedure of the Cabinet in such cir- 
cumstances. The military report is presented 
in summarized form by the Prime Minister, 
who is also the Minister of Defence; the For- 
eign Office report is presented by the Foreign 
Secretary. Neither goes into details. Each 
speaks for perhaps ten minutes, certainly no 
longer than a quarter of an hour. The Labor 
Cabinet which listened to these reports in- 
cluded eight or nine avowed supporters of 
Zionists, but not a single authority on mili- 
tary affairs or on the Middle East. There was 
no one among them who had the knowledge 
or the authority to challenge the technical 
reports on which their conclusions were to 
be based. Even political discussions on the 
wider issues of policy are comparatively rare 
in the Cabinet. A Cabinet meeting rarely 
lasts more than two hours. In that time nu- 
merous decisions affecting the departments 
of the other Ministers present have to be 
taken. 

Any Minister who raises general issues is 
liable to be unpopular for wasting the time 
of Ministers who are already overwhelmed 
with departmental work. Furthermore, this 
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departmentalization has gone further in the 
present Labor government than in any pre- 
vious administration. It is only on the rarest 
of occasions that a Minister will discuss issues 
which are the province of one of his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet. 

It would be fair to say, therefore, that in 
these last two years—certainly until the 
United Nations discussions reached a crisis— 
there was never a full discussion on the Pal- 
estine issue inside the British Cabinet. This 
was certainly true in this instance after the 


presentation of the Anglo-American Com- 


mittee’s report. Following the warnings ut- 
tered by the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary in the light of their expert advice, 
the Cabinet simply referred the matter for 
further negotiations with the Americans, and 
left the details to be settled by the Foreign 
Office and the military authorities. 

Meanwhile, another, and in some ways 
decisive factor appeared on the scene. Jew- 
ish public opinion in Palestine was becoming 
increasingly impatient of delays, and the 
answers by Labor Ministers were becoming 
increasingly sharp and intemperate; one had 
the impression that they were not only re- 
plying to public criticism, but also trying to 
still their own unquiet consciences by the very 
vehemence of their answers. The situation 
grew worse. Terrorism in Palestine increased 
and the British appeared helpless in the face 
of it. On the one hand, pressure on the 
Haganah leaders in Palestine not to leave the 
initiative in the hands of the dissidents was 
matched in London by pressure of the mili- 
tary for a free hand to deal with the Jews 
in Palestine by means of drastic measures. 
The government resisted or hesitated, but as 
the summer of 1946 wore on, the crisis was 
clearly coming to a head. 


es straw that broke the camel’s back was 
the blowing up of the bridges in Pales- 
tine by the Haganah. It was a challenge to 
British authority which even the govern- 
ment could no longer ignore without coming 
into open conflict with its own military ad- 
visors. At the crucial moment, the military 
was able to produce copies of intercepted 


messages that showed at least a degree of 
connivance by the Jewish Agency executive 
in the violent measures of the Haganah. 

Matters were now no longer in the hands 
of the government. Approval was given to 
the arrest of Jewish Agency leaders and 
widespread searches in the settlements. Short- 
ly afterwards there were second thoughts in 
the government about the wisdom of this 
policy, but before these found expression 
there came the Irgun’s blowing up of the 
King David Hotel, with its death-roll of over 
ninety. 

This marked the breach that has not 
been repaired to this day. A new element 
now entered into the discussions, which had 
hitherto been completely absent, at least in 
the open expressions of the Labor Ministers. 
A deep bitterness against Palestine Jews now 
drowned most of the earlier sentiments, even 
among the Ministers who had favored Zion- 
ism. Anyone who was, at that time, in close 
touch with the Labor movement here and 
with its members in the government, could 
not fail to sense this transformation. It was 
a pena!lty of terrorism which its advocates 
had never calculated. For the first time, per- 
haps, the out and out pro-Arab policy of the 
Foreign Office had now the support of the 
majority of the British population, and also 
the support of the Labor movement. The 
emotional issue drowned all other calcula- 
tions. There was now no one to challenge 
Mr. Bevin, for no great body in the Labor 
movement objected any longer to the road 
he had taken. However, the emotions did 
not last, and while Mr. Bevin took part in the 
satellite peace conference in Paris, some- 
thing like a second honeymoon between the 
British government and the Jewish Agency 
seemed to be under way. 

The Morrison plan had been proposed, 
and private talks with members of the Jew- 
ish Agency executive raised high hopes in- 
side the British government that a settlement 
was at last possible. Then, suddenly, the 
Agency rejected the plan, and the informal 
talks ceased. 

That was the turning point in Mr. Bevin’s 
own attitude. He became embittered. When 
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later in the year there were further talks 
with the Arabs and the Jews in London, Mr. 
Bevin was inclined to listen to his advisors 
who argued that it was not necessary to 
make further concessions to the Zionist de- 
mands. Particularly Mr. Bevin was angered 
by the attitude of the American Zionists and 
the American government, and in this, too, 
he had the support of the great majority of 
British public opinion. Britain was increas- 
ingly facing economic difficulties at home, 
and was becoming increasingly sensitive to 
outside pressure. The evident failure of the 
British administration in Palestine was now 
a sore point; neither the government nor 
the public liked to face it. ‘The sense of guilt 
was therefore easily transferred to the Ameri- 
cans, and it must be said that a great many 
individual members of all parties who were 
bitterly critical of British policy, also shared 
this anger at American pressure without 
American responsibility. 


_ days when support for the Zionist 
cause ranked among the many high ideals 
that found adherents among the leading 


men of all parties had definitely passed, but 
the full depth of misunderstanding had yet 
to be plumbed. That came with the hanging 
of the two British sergeants in Nathanya. 
I am here not concerned with the faults of 
the British government and the errors of the 


military and civil administration in Pales- 
tine, which may have contributed in the end 
to this outrage. These facts simply did not 
rank in British calculations when the news 
was published that the two sergeants had 
been hanged. There had been other out- 
rages and other acts of terrorism with far 
greater casualties which had not aroused 
such feeling among the British public. (Even 
so, the excesses that took place in Man- 
chester and Liverpool were those of a tiny 
minority.) It is of course difficult to describe 
what forty million people really feel and 
think, but on this issue it is safe to say that 
once again an emotional wave swept over 
British public opinion, and left behind it the 
silt of the present policy of the British 
government. 

A revulsion of feeling that affected the 
government as much as public opinion of all 
parties found expression in the one demand: 
quit Palestine without delay. Mr. Bevin’s 
earlier claim that British control over the 
Middle East was vital, and that the with- 
drawal of British troops from Palestine would 
adversely affect the pay-packets of the British 
workers, was swept aside as irrelevant. Stra- 
tegic, economic, and political arguments were 
impatiently overruled. The mood was set 
for the Creech-Jones and Cadogan speeches 
at the United Nations outlining Britain’s 
intention to leave Palestine. 








IS EUROPE’S CULTURE FINISHED? 


Paths Toward a New Creativity 


KARL JASPERS 


UROPE'’S situation in the world has 

undergone a radical and rapid 

change, both outwardly and _in- 
wardly. 

To begin with the exterior changes: we 
must live now with the globe ever before 
our eyes. Europe has grown small. The im- 
portance of industrial capacity in the modern 
world carries with it the superiority of the 
large continents, America and Asia: space, 
raw materials, and masses of men essen- 
tially determine the reality of power. The 
one-time colony comes to be master over 
Europe. America and Russia, the two last 
great structures of Western civilization, are 
becoming the masters of the world. If there 
existed today a United States of Europe, it 
might perhaps still equal Russia and America 
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in power. But leaving aside all doubts as to 
the desirability of such a development, the 
natural growth of the two great continental 
world powers would soon reduce even a 
united Europe to inferiority. 

For the time being, the political course of 
the world is still set by Western countries— 
America and Russia. With the destruction 
of Japan, the world of East Asia remains 
without any technologically grounded power 
of its own. But that will change in time. 
Already it seems as though China might 
soon become a decisive factor in world 
politics. 


HAT, then, is the position of America 
Wiad Russia toward our shrinking Eu 
rope? Both were settled by Europeans. 
Russians poured into the East and populated 
all of northern Asia; Europeans of all na- 
tions migrated to America and populated the 
new continent. Dostoevsky saw the analogy 
when he wrote, in the 1870's: “The turn to 
Asia may bring about for us what happened 
to Europe when America was discovered. . . . 
In the movement to Asia our spirit will rise 
again, and our powers will be reinvigorated.” 

But there is this difference: Russia’s Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic territories remained a 
unit, and so did her population; America, 
although her population is descended from 
European peoples, was separated from Eu- 
rope politically. Russia is geographically close 
and spiritually far from us, with the very 
strangeness of the Russian spirit adding to 
her attraction for us. America is geographi- 
cally far but spiritually close—so close that 
we almost recognize ourselves in her, as if 
she were returning our own potentialities 
to us. Certainly there is infinitely more to 
Russia than the popular notions of Bolshe- 
vism and dictatorship would indicate; and 
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there is inhnitely more to America than 
capitalism and mass conformism. 

Both now look at Europe from the outside, 
with admiration and scorn, love and hatred. 

Shrinking Europe now assumes an inter- 
mediate position between great powers with 
which it is unable to cope politically. In- 
deed, Europe will become one of the areas 
of their political contention—unless it man- 
ages to resign itself to a federation of its 
powers, remaining just strong enough to 
maintain its neutrality in whatever political 
and military struggles may divide the world. 
As Palestine in antiquity lay between Meso- 
potamia and Egypt, and as Germany now 
lies between East and West, so Europe may 
soon lie between two great powers. The 
fruit of such situations is a struggle rendered 
vain by the lack of real power, and then 
impotence, suffering, and humiliation. 

Europe’s situation must either lead to 
destruction or else compel a life springing 
from quite another source than power. 


_ external transformation of the world 


is accompanied by an inner one. The 
area of experience in which we are conscious 
of ourselves has not only broadened but has 
changed its meaning. The Christian con- 
quest of the world is at a standstill and the 
absolute certainty of Christianity no longer 
9 matter of course. China and India confront 
us as autonomous spiritual worlds. They 
share our problem: how, in this technologi- 
cal world, to derive a new spiritual form 
from their, or our, tradition? Europe's self- 
confidence is no longer what it used to be. 
Europe is now only one structure among 
many, and a growing awareness of her 
own spiritual diminution threatens her self- 
respect. 

The decay of Christianity, that loss of 
faith by which tradition has been incapaci- 
tated for further resistance to serious attack, 
has reached the point of nihilism. Half a 
century ago the disquiet of Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche, who prophesied this age, was not 
yet understood. To these prophets, it was 
almost incredible that the people among 
whom they lived could be so unconcerned— 


that they could fail to see that 19th-century 
Europe was racing toward the abyss. These 
people lived in self-assurance, in purposeful 
and rational labor, in the aesthetically satis- 
fied contemplation of culture, but without 
an existential basis. They could not under- 
stand those who warned them of Europe's 
future; instead, they rejected uneasiness as 
decadence and permitted tle development 
that led to the world wars and all the hor- 
rible manifestations of a lost humanity. 

There were others who took up these 
prophets for their sensationalism, admired 
their literary qualities, and devoted them- 
selves to the creation of a poetry and prose 
that fed on the sense of doom. There fol- 
lowed a mood of jumbled conversation, an 
atmosphere of irresponsible assertion and 
denial, of fanaticism and shrugging indiffer- 
ence. In this transformation, the intellectuals 
became steadily less effective and less impor- 
tant by comparison with the masses, who on 
their side espoused various slogans and 
dogmas, but in their essentially unreflective 
behavior continued to serve the purposes of 
despotism. 

When all these material, political, and 
spiritual metamorphoses are viewed as a 
whole, the phrase “Decline of the West,” 
coined in Germany in 1918, rings convinc- 
ingly. No longer radiant and powerful, but 
weak in every way and doubting itself—thus 
Europe now stands in the world. 

This is the great question: is this indeed 
Europe’s decline, or is it a crisis of rebirth? 
Is it the lapse into unconsciousness after the 
last pyrotechnics of an intellectuality already 
drained of its content—or is the elasticity of 
the European spirit active even now, to 
make our life rebound to the heights? 


Possible Aims of a European 
Self-Consciousness 


0 ONE can know what will happen. But, 

within the undetermined boundaries of 
Europe’s possibilities for the future, each 
can ask himself where he stands and what 
he wants. No one can see the whole. Always 
we are simply in it, neither outside nor 
above it. 
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We may feel that the individual can do 
little or nothing to change the course of 
events; but nobody can know even this. No 
one needs to know what use the transcend- 
ent makes of him. Even to ask is already 
presumptuous. Our human task is to grasp 
what is possible, out of the comprehensive 
whole which we can never survey. 

This may encourage us Europeans: what 
Europe has brought forth, Europe itself can 
overcome spiritually. The ages-old essence 
of Europe provides a chance, in the present 
situation of the world, to carry on toward 
new creation. 

The world of today has grown out of the 
Europe of past centuries. Without this Eu- 
rope, the great civilizations would still exist 
quietly side by side as they did a thousand 
years ago; without this Europe, there would 
be no unity of the globe, no world history, 
no world wars, and no question of the dan- 
gers and potentialities of mankind as a 
whole. The spirit that created science and 
technology must itself contain the means 
of restoring order to its creations. 

For our every aim today is subject to the 
prior necessity of adapting ourselves to the 
technological world. Technology has deter- 
mined our manner of work, our economy, 
our social structure, our bureaucracy. The 
world-historical leap that has taken place in 
the past hundred years is so great that it 
can hardly be compared with any previous 
one: only the inventions of fire and tools 
are adequate parallels. It is as if all past 
history has now closed itself off from us—the 
past becomes remembrance, and knowledge 
of it only a form of intellectual discipline. 
Only the final, fundamental traits of man 
remain the same; the conditions of life are 
so transformed that history at large acquires 
a new character. Every people must either 
come to terms with technology and its re- 
sults or become extinct. There is no evading 
the issue. 

Our aims, therefore, must be primarily 
economic and political. Economically, we 
must seek by planning and order to intro- 
duce justice into the material conditions of 
our technologically-determined existence— 


this is an unending task in the struggle for 
the right. Politically, we must seek to insure 
the peaceful nature of this metamorphosis, 
and to introduce order into the relations 
between states—as a pre-condition for every- 
thing else we can want. Violence and terror 
—terrible realities today, which have been 
conquered in one particular form but are 
still the dread of mankind—lead in the end 
to nothing. But if violence and terror are 
crimes requiring that the criminals be made 
harmless, they may at the same time be the 
expression of a real despair that has grown 
up because, under the guise of justice, jus- 
tice is denied, unbearably and hopelessly, 
by force. What is done and what is not done 
in dealing with this problem of violence and 
justice will be of enormous importance to 
the future of Europe. But all this is the 
province of politics and not our theme. 

We are inquiring into an element of 
human life that is also among the pre-con- 
ditions of political action: the spirit. The 
possibilities of the spirit always depend, it 
is true, on the conditions of existence, but 
the spirit is itself an independent source of 
its own being. It exists by virtue of freedom, 
and therefore it lives by the self-awareness 
of the individual. The way to the future 
leads through the individual, through every 
individual. 

There follows from this what the Euro- 
pean, above all, has come to be fully aware 
of: every man embodies the possibilities of 
his own being. Men are never mere material, 
and therefore men are not transformable 
into machine parts or stud animals. Masses 
are never mere mass; every member of a 
mass is an individual, a human being—is 
himself. Opposed to this realization of the 
unique importance of every human being, 
there is misanthropy with its annihilating 
conviction that man cannot be free. 

Let us seek now to decide what, in this 
age of technology, we can set up as the 
spiritual aims of a European self-conscious- 
ness. First, broadening the idea of Europe 
into the idea of humanity, we shall seek 
paths to world order. Second, limiting our- 
selves to the particular tasks of Europe, we 
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shall seek the way to the humanism of a 
European museum. Finally, we shall look to 
our historical origins for the possibility of 
basing our life on the transformation of 
Biblical religion. 


Towards World Order 


OWHERE has the idea of humanity ap- 
N peared as forcefully as in Europe. The 
Bible postulates a single origin for all men: 
whoever is human must be recognized as 
human. Though Europeans have been guilty 
of the greatest outrages, Europeans have also 
been able to understand most broadly what 
other men are. The old outward urge to 
control the world has been transformed into 
a desire to understand others, a desire for 
a universally candid communication among 
men. 

The liberation of the world lies in this 
idea. As Europeans we can only seek a 
world in which Europe has a place but 
which is dominated neither by Europe nor 
by any other culture—a world in which men 
leave each other free and share each other's 
fate in mutual sympathy. 

The idea we live by is not European but 
Western, for it includes Russia and Amer- 
ica; and it is an idea that seeks to turn into 
the idea of humanity. 

It is obvious, as all the statesmen tell us, 
that from the point of view of power politics 
Europe can no longer have any conceivable 
meaning except in a world order that offers 
peace to all and a task and opportunity to 
Europe. The menace of war, which today 
threatens to destroy Western humanity, in- 
tensifies our eagerness to create a world 
order that will exclude war not only for the 
present but for ages to come—if not forever. 

But is this striving for world order no 
different from earlier efforts to secure eternal 
peace made in the age of Europe’s great 
national powers and their wars? Is world 
order still no more than a pleasant phrase? 
Perhaps. But if we must live prepared for 
the worst, we need not consider it inevitabie. 
What will happen still depends on the free 
choice of human beings. Whoever talks of 
the inevitable says more than he can know, 





and feeds the passions of the nihilist, who 
waits for the moment of catastrophe to bring 
him either the indirect suicide he desires 
or absolute power by force. 

Again we are concerned neither with the 
political question—how to overcome absolute 
state sovereignties for the sake of a superior 
order, how to conquer the dark passions of 
the “ape-tiger” (as the Chinese have called 
man ) for the sake of realizing human reason 
—nor with the social-economic question—how 
to overcome the selfishness of interested 
groups for the sake of all men’s claims to 
justice. We are concerned with the spiritual 
question only: what are the possibilities be- 
fore us, and where is the starting point in 
the ethos of the individual? 

Schematically, the alternatives are: world 
empire or world order. 

World empire means world peace through 
the conquest of all by one, by a single 
power. World order means unity without a 
unifying power other than the power of 
agreement issuing from negotiation. Univer- 
sal enslavement and universal order stand 
opposed to each other. In the former, one 
power preempts sovereignty; in the latter, 
each voluntarily renounces sovereignty. 


ps empires—the pre-Hellenic empires of 
Egypt and the Orient, the Chinese and 
Indian empires, the Roman Empire—were 
indeed, in their fashion, great structures of 
order, but these were orders of violence and 
dictatorship. In limited areas only—tempo- 
rarily in Athens and Rome and the towns 
of the late Middle Ages, later in Switzer- 
land, in the Low Countries, in France, in 
England and America—liberty has grown of 
itself, through popular education and under 
favoring circumstances, but at the risk of 
life. So far, liberty has developed only in 
the West, and even there never perfectly 
but full of flaws and contradictions and in 
constant peril. These are the main points of 
this liberty: submission to common laws 
which can be changed by due process only; 
majority rule and protection of minority 
rights; general solidarity against personal 
power. 
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When any sovereignty remains other 
than that of the order of mankind at large, 
the source of unfreedom remains, too: for 
sovereignty must resort to force to maintain 
itself against force; and organized force— 
conquest and empire by conquest—leads to 
dictatorship even though its starting point 
may be free democracy. Thus Caesarism 
evolved from the Roman republic, and the 
Napoleonic dictatorship from the French 
Revolution. A conquering democracy aban- 
dons itself; a conciliatory democracy pre- 
pares the ground for the unity of all under 
equal rights. The claim of full sovereignty 
springs from uncompromising self-assertion; 
the consequences of such self-assertion were 
made ruthlessly apparent in the age of abso- 
lutism when the concept of sovereignty was 
first established. 

The way to world order is through re- 
nunciation by those who are powerful, 
whether this is done in deference to their 
own humanity or in prudent anticipation of 
the failure of their power without universal 
union. Europe might lead in this renuncia- 
tion, setting the example of submission to 
reason and unconditional acceptance of the 
idea of lawfulness. 

Large events, however, are the projection 
of the small; the spirit of the whole is rooted 
in the actions of each individual. An exami- 
nation of world history defrauds the indi- 
vidual of his possibilities if it suggests to 
him that he cannot change anything any- 
way, that his life means no more to the 
whole than does his vote in a plebiscite of 
millions. This paralysis delivers us to the 
violence of despotic minorities. 

Unless the individual regards himself as 
the very one who counts, and unless he acts 
as if the principles guiding his actions should 
be the principles of a world yet to be made, 
the freedom of all is lost. It is up to every 
man to keep from slipping either into a 
dogma of sociological, psychological, or racial 
fatalism or into the uncontrolled confusion 
of life. It makes no difference whether I 
merely look on, passively allowing myself 
to be carried along, or whether I am myself 
swept into the active whirl; in either case | 


have become irresponsible, and what | am 
and do plays no part in the course of events. 

Discussion is one example of the link be 
tween the small and the large. Large organi- 
zations, parties, and states deal with each 
other just as individuals do. Everything rests 
upon whether and how we get along to 
gether, from the first practical compromise 
on questions of daily life to the highest de 
gree of mutual confidence. No world order 
is possible unless the basic attitudes of mean- 
ingful discusion—that is to say, of discussion 
carried on with feelings of solidarity and 
mutual sympathy—prevail and are not sur- 
rendered under any circumstances. Thus the 
attitude we maintain at home in our day-to- 
day behavior is in a real sense the ultimate 
source of the order of the world. What hap- 
pens in the world at large is made possible 
by the acts of every individual. 

What the individual must require of him 
self is that he see everybody else’s point of 
view, that he use his communication with 
others to bring truth to light, that he keep 
his heart open and receptive, ready to give 
active aid and to revise his own opinions. 
This is the fundamental problem for the 
man who seeks to realize himself: to pre 
serve the possibilities of communication. 


N THE way to world order, there must 
0 take place two spiritual transforma 
tions. The first of these is the purification of 
politics. 

Politics should confine itself to practical 
and immediate problems; whatever does not 
disturb the legal order of the conditions of 
material life should be left free to unfold in 
spiritual struggle. It is a liberating tendency 
for men to look on politics as both securing 
and limiting their living conditions, but not 
their spirit. The cleansing of politics by 
separating its tasks from all others would 
deprive politics of its claim to totality, and 
of its fanaticism. Ideological parties waging 
religious war upon each other would dis- 
appear and make room for parties retaining 
their basic solidarity even though in oppo 
sition. There is no talking with religious 
warriors. 
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Modestly to limit politics to its own essen- 
tial nature is also an act of faith, the only 
faith that never gets involved in battles: it 
rests upon faith in the communication of 
creatures existing by their own right, upon 
the belief that genuine discussion leads men 
to truth, and thus to unanimity. So, with 
infinite patience, a self-limiting politics even 
tries the seemingly impossible: to reason 
with the religious warrior. For it assumes 
that no man is merely a religious warrior; 
he is at the same time a man among men. 

The growth of such modest restraint in 
politics would only serve to raise the pro- 
fession of politics to a higher moral level. 
The politician would know that what he 
was striving for was a pre-condition of every- 
thing else; but he would know also that he 
cannot directly produce what is beyond his 
realm. Thus politics, so often seen as mere 
power that shrinks from no means, would be 
transformed into a part of the common spir- 
itual struggle for the order of human life 
within the order of law that encompasses all 
men. This transformation can be successful, 
however, only if the pragmatism of power, 
which constitutes the present essence of 
politics, while recognized and understood as 
an ever-surviving force, is not made absolute. 

Purity and candor would govern the poli- 
tician, modestly aware of the limitations of 
his function and yet controlling the real 
course of events. We might speak of a sub- 
ordination of politics, provided that this 
subordination is understood to mean, in real- 
ity, that politics is limited to the control of 
the elementary needs of all human affairs. 
Such subordination would mean a personal 
enhancement of the politician, of whom 
more would be required, in character and 
reason, than was ever required of him before. 

The second transformation that must take 
place on the way to a world order is the 
de-glamorizing of the history of states. The 
picture of a history made impressive by 
great states, mighty events (not excluding 
disasters), and unheard-of deeds, by myths 
of war-lords and statesmen and by fame re- 
verberating through scores of centuries— 
this picture must be superseded. The glory 





must fall instead upon the upward surges 
of human life. 


Towards the Humanism of a 
European Museum 


> THE idea of Europe is expanded into 
the idea of mankind, it might realize 
itself in a world order. If, on the other hand, 
Europe concentrates upon itself, it might 
preserve what is its very own.-Then the issue 
would be the issue of Europe in the nar- 
rower sense—this small area where the spirit 
of the West has been developing for cen- 
turies, this corner of the world that is even 
now acquiring the character of a museum. 
The European rests upon his past; but he 
cannot preserve the past as reality, for it is 
unrepeatable. 

A museum—the “museal” life—means to 
live by what has been, to live in a present 
contained in the knowledge and vision of 
the past, and in the conservation and restora- 
tion of its works. 

Such an existence rests on the charm of 
the spirit as such, separated from life; and 
perhaps it means also a horror and resent- 
ment of reality. But is such a retirement 
from the world actually possible? Are not 
America and Russia showing us the real way 
into the future, a way that cannot be avoided 
and is therefore worthy of free acceptance? 
Are we not living in romantic illusions if 
we have other aims, if we wish to maintain 
Europe as a preserve of old knowledge, old 
languages, old works, old manners? Is this 
not a lifeless concern? One hears contemptu- 
ous voices: Europe a museum! Are we to 
be museum custodians and tourist guides for 
the world? 

Yet even this would still be a life if things 
were to turn out that way. Let us not de- 
preciate what remains here: a world of 
memories precious to all men. It is not so 
bad to live as an interpreter, caring for what 
ought never to be lost. 

True, the humanistic life does not sustain 
itself, but must be willed by others. But it 
is willed by the Western world; the mu- 
seums of America and Russia are a sign of 
this. Europe is taking on a character similar 
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When any sovereignty remains other 
than that of the order of mankind at large, 
the source of unfreedom remains, too: for 
sovereignty must resort to force to maintain 
itself against force; and organized force— 
conquest and empire by conquest—leads to 
dictatorship even though its starting point 
may be free democracy. Thus Caesarism 
evolved from the Roman republic, and the 
Napoleonic dictatorship from the French 
Revolution. A conquering democracy aban- 
dens itself; a conciliatory democracy pre- 
pares the ground for the unity of all under 
equal rights. The claim of full sovereignty 
springs from uncompromising self-assertion; 
the consequences of such self-assertion were 
made ruthlessly apparent in the age of abso- 
lutism when the concept of sovereignty was 
first established. 

The way to world order is through re- 
nunciation by those who are powerful, 
whether this is done in deference to their 
own humanity or in prudent anticipation of 
the failure of their power without universal 
union. Europe might lead in this renuncia- 
tion, setting the example of submission to 
reason and unconditional acceptance of the 
idea of lawfulness. 

Large events, however, are the projection 
of the small; the spirit of the whole is rooted 
in the actions of each individual. An exami 
nation of world history defrauds the indi- 
vidual of his possibilities if it suggests to 
him that he cannot change anything any- 
way, that his life means no more to the 
whole than does his vote in a plebiscite of 
millions. This paralysis delivers us to the 
violence of despotic minorities. 

Unless the individual regards himself as 
the very one who counts, and unless he acts 
as if the principles guiding his actions should 
be the principles of a world yet to be made, 
the freedom of all is lost. It is up to every 
man to keep from slipping either into a 
dogma of sociological, psychological, or racial 
atalism or into the uncontrolled confusion 
of life. It makes no difference whether I 
merely look on, passively allowing myself 
to be carried along, or whether I am myself 
swept into the active whirl; in either case I 


have become irresponsible, and what | am 
and do plays no part in the course of events. 

Discussion is one example of the link be 
tween the small and the large. Large organi- 
zations, parties, and states deal with each 
other just as individuals do. Everything rests 
upon whether and how we get along to 
gether, from the first practical compromise 
on questions of daily life to the highest de 
gree of mutual confidence. No world order 
is possible unless the basic attitudes of mean- 
ingful discusion—that is to say, of discussion 
carried on with feelings of solidarity and 
mutual sympathy—prevail and are not sur- 
rendered under any circumstances. Thus the 
attitude we maintain at home in our day-to- 
day behavior is in a real sense the ultimate 
source of the order of the world. What hap- 
pens in the world at large is made possible 
by the acts of every individual. 

What the individual must require of him 
self is that he see everybody else’s point of 
view, that he use his communication with 
others to bring truth to light, that he keep 
his heart open and receptive, ready to give 
active aid and to revise his own opinions. 
This is the fundamental problem for the 
man who seeks to realize himself: to pre- 
serve the possibilities of communication. 


N THE way to world order, there must 
0 take place two spiritual transforma 
tions. The first of these is the purification of 
politics. 

Politics should confine itself to practical 
and immediate problems; whatever does not 
disturb the legal order of the conditions of 
material life should be left free to unfold in 
spiritual struggle. It is a liberating tendency 
for men to look on politics as both securing 
and limiting their living conditions, but not 
their spirit. The cleansing of politics by 
separating its tasks from all others would 
deprive politics of its claim to totality, and 
of its fanaticism. Ideological parties waging 
religious war upon each other would dis- 
appear and make room for parties retaining 
their basic solidarity even though in oppo 
sition. There is no talking with religious 
warriors. 
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Modestly to limit politics to its own essen- 
tial nature is also an act of faith, the only 
faith that never gets involved in battles: it 
rests upon faith in the communication of 
creatures existing by their own right, upon 
the belief that genuine discussion leads men 
to truth, and thus to unanimity. So, with 
infinite patience, a self-limiting politics even 
tries the seemingly impossible: to reason 
with the religious warrior. For it assumes 
that no man is merely a religious warrior; 
he is at the same time a man among men. 

The growth of such modest restraint in 
politics would only serve to raise the pro- 
fession of politics to a higher moral level. 
The politician would know that what he 
was striving for was a pre-condition of every- 
thing else; but he would know also that he 
cannot directly produce what is beyond his 
realm. Thus politics, so often seen as mere 
power that shrinks from no means, would be 
transformed into a part of the common spir- 
itual struggle for the order of human life 
within the order of law that encompasses all 
men. This transformation can be successful, 
however, only if the pragmatism of power, 
which constitutes the present essence of 
politics, while recognized and understood as 
an ever-surviving force, is not made absolute. 

Purity and candor would govern the poli- 
tician, modestly aware of the limitations of 
his function and yet controlling the real 
course of events. We might speak of a sub- 
ordination of politics, provided that this 
subordination is understood to mean, in real- 
ity, that politics is limited to the control of 
the elementary needs of all human affairs. 
Such subordination would mean a personal 
enhancement of the politician, of whom 
more would be required, in character and 
reason, than was ever required of him before. 

The second transformation that must take 
place on the way to a world order is the 
de-glamorizing of the history of states. The 
picture of a history made impressive by 
great states, mighty events (not excluding 
disasters), and unheard-of deeds, by myths 
of war-lords and statesmen and by fame re- 
verberating through scores of centuries— 
this picture must be superseded. The glory 



























































must fall instead upon the upward surges 
of human life. 


Towards the Humanism of a 
European Museum 


[' THE idea of Europe is expanded into 
the idea of mankind, it might realize 
itself in a world order. If, on the other hand, 
Europe concentrates upon itself, it might 
preserve what is its very own. Then the issue 
would be the issue of Europe in the nar- 
rower sense—this small area where the spirit 
of the West has been developing for cen- 
turies, this corner of the world that is even 
now acquiring the character of a museum. 
The European rests upon his past; but he 
cannot preserve the past as reality, for it is 
unrepeatable. 

A museum—the “museal” life—means to 
live by what has been, to live in a present 
contained in the knowledge and vision of 
the past, and in the conservation and restora- 
tion of its works. 

Such an existence rests on the charm of 
the spirit as such, separated from life; and 
perhaps it means also a horror and resent- 
ment of reality. But is such a retirement 
from the world actually possible? Are not 
America and Russia showing us the real way 
into the future, a way that cannot be avoided 
and is therefore worthy of free acceptance? 
Are we not living in romantic illusions if 
we have other aims, if we wish to maintain 
Europe as a preserve of old knowledge, old 
languages, old works, old manners? Is this 
not a lifeless concern? One hears contemptu- 
ous voices: Europe a museum! Are we to 
be museum custodians and tourist guides for 
the world? 

Yet even this would still be a life if things 
were to turn out that way. Let us not de- 
preciate what remains here: a world of 
memories precious to all men. It is not so 
bad to live as an interpreter, caring for what 
ought never to be lost. 

True, the humanistic life does not sustain 
itself, but must be willed by others. But it 
is willed by the Western world; the mu- 
seums of America and Russia are a sign of 
this. Europe is taking on a character similar 
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to that of Greece in the orbis terrarum of 
antiquity. It harbors the holy places of the 
West, as there are holy places for the Asiatic 
world in China and India. Even in our 
growing impotence, even in ruins, we still 
guard these jewels, the origins of the West. 

The “museal” life is the life of the his- 
torical soul, in which the spiritual tradition 
speaks to us out of the past and we live in 
an environment that fills us with love. 

But this is a life of piety, not an original 
life with a greatness of its own. Are we free 
to desire more? Does not our distaste ror the 
idea of a “museal” character contain an im- 
pulse toward more profound possibilities? 
No, the life of the museum will never be 
enough. 

True, Europe’s consciousness of | itself 
grows out of the image of the past, but it 
is decisively influenced by our present ex- 
istence. We aspire to reach the point where 
we no longer merely view historically, or 
merely gaze aesthetically, or merely remem- 
ber lovingly, or merely wish and see, but 
where we shall be real because we shall have 
realized our own identity. It is at this point 
that we shall become aware of that which 
even now sustains our life. 

We must not wear the mask of the past 
and live as specters of what has been. We 
can capture the truth of the past only by 
transforming it into the real appearances of 
the present; only then will the depth of 
tradition link itself with the future. Based 
securely upon our Western origins, we must 
also keep our minds free and dispassionate 
if we are to accomplish the great transforma- 
tion that lies before us. Let us dare to glance 
at our task. 


Towards a Transformation of 
Biblical Religion 


UROPEAN humanism has always been 
E characterized by its counterpole: a 
sense of insecurity in a world that is not 
self-sufficient, a fear of missing the essence 
of life in too great a concern with worldly 
happiness. The anti-humanist impulse is not 
destructive alone, but is itself a source of 
life, especially in times when humanism, in 


the enjoyment of its intellectual wealth, be 
comes untrue to itself as a cultural order. 

The strongest counter-statement to hu 
manism is Christianity. Although, as Chris- 
tian humanism, it constantly creates secular 
forms, Christianity still contains the ele 
ments to subvert whatever tends toward a 
settled and spiritually sheltered state of .the 
world. 

Today, however, Europe is not merely in 
a phase in which anti-humanist demands 
arise out of the extreme situations created 
by recent catastrophes. Christianity and 
Biblical religion are also denied in the minds 
of many, and in the actions of others. And 
thus the entire polarity of humanism and 
Christianity is threatened with collapse. 

Yet, if we ask whether and how Europe 
could exist without the Bible, resting on its 
pre-Biblical and pre-Hellenic sources alone, 
we find always that it is the Biblical re- 
ligion and the secularizations that have 
emerged from it—from the very basis of 
human existence to the motivations of mod 
ern science and the impulses of our great 
philosophies—that have made us what we 
are. The fact is that without the Bible we 
slide into nothingness. We cannot give up 
our historic origins. Nihilism as the fruit of 
Christian development, and therefore a_ni- 
hilism still determined by Christianity, was 
Nietzsche’s great theme. But nihilism can 
only be a fleeting mood, for it is only against 
other things and nothing by itself. 

Europe seems to have reached the critical 
moment of preparation: the collapse of all 
that was once solid now leaves us free to 
launch on new paths that we feel to exist 
but do not yet know. What frightens us is 
our great freedom in the face of a future 
that is still blank, a future that we our- 
selves must create. 

We live as though knocking at still un- 
opened gates. What may be taking place 
now, in utter privacy, does not yet establish 
a world; it is still confined to the individual 
—but perhaps it will found a world, if the 
scattered elements meet. 

Nobody can foresee the future. To sketch 
it out would be to create it. We can only 
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say, indefinitely, that the Bible and the tra- 
dition of Antiquity in the forms in which 
we have so far known them are not enough. 
Both must be transformed. The metamor- 
phosis of Biblical religion is the vital issue 
of the times to come. 


HENCE can the transformation come? 

Only from the original faith that cre- 
ated the Bible itself, only from the source 
that at no time was but always is, from 
eternal truth: man and God, the existent 
and the transcendent. Everything else seems 
mere foreground compared to what the Bib- 
lical religion has produced for Jews and 
Christians, and even for Islam. 

Biblical religion is in fact constantly 
changing its appearance—its clothing, so to 
speak. But what is it that remains always 
the same? We can express it only abstractly: 
the one God; the divinely creative transcend- 
ent; man’s encounter with God; God’s com- 
mandment, the distinction between good and 
evil as absolutely valid for man; the con- 
sciousness of history; the meaning and the 
dignity of suffering; the possibility of the 
unsolvable. 

In the Bible, polarities prevail, even to 
the point of exclusive opposites: cult reli- 
gion and cult-disdaining Prophetic religion; 
the religion of law and the religion of love; 
the religion of the Chosen People and the 
religion of mankind; the religion of Christ 
and the religion of Jesus who said, “Why 
callest thou me good? None is good, save 
one, that is, God.” The true faith escapes 
being fixed at either pole, and each new 
age is required to transform the outer 
clothing in order to save the truth of the 
substance. 

The Bible is. pervaded by a passion that 
is unique because it is related to God. It 
is the deposit of ten centuries of extreme 
human experience. 

According to the sense of this faith, the 
transformation and reappropriation of Bibli- 
cal religion in the churches and in philoso- 
phy can never happen except at the borders 
of extremity. It will not succeed unless we 
make extremity utterly effective in our souls. 


There is today a profound trouble: a terrible 
forgetfulness pervades the world. Enormous 
suffering has been borne, and each who sur- 
vives is glad just to be alive; he erases the 
past, yet it still torments him in his every 
nerve. The soul has not encompassed the 
enormity. The dead no longer exist, and the 
dance of life begins again. 

But we fail if we merely endure suffering, 
dully or fearfully. Once fear has passed, a 
false self-assurance captures the life that has 
been accidentally saved. We hide what we 
do not wish to know. Nothing will come 
from men who do not inwardly expose them- 
selves to their suffering. We must not forget 
the dead, the millions of dead, and how 
they sought death or had to suffer it. We 
must see all suffering, even that which did 
not personally touch us, as something that 
should have touched us and from which we 
were undeservedly rescued. Indifference be- 
comes all the more culpable in view of the 
frightful calamity that may yet threaten us 
all and that we talk about but do not realize 
in our souls. Perhaps Kierkegaard was right 
in saying, “All the horrors of war will not 
suffice—not until the eternal punishments 
of hell come true again will man be shaken 
into earnestness.” 

I dare to believe: no, the punishments of 
hell are not the only way—man can come 
to his earnestness humanely and truthfully. 

As the companion and counter-pole of 
the organized religions, philosophy too will 
help men to find their way to unconditional 
earnestness, quietly and without passion. 
Today in various countries of Europe there 
is growing up, under the name of Existen- 
tialism, the idea of a common practice of 
life—diverse to the point of being unrelated, 
but perhaps springing from kindred impulses. 

Here, beginning with the later Schelling, 
decisively launched by Kierkegaard, fur- 
thered by pragmatist impulses, tried in ad- 
versity—a way of thought has grown that 
recognizes itself in ancient philosophizing 
(which was always Existentialist) and yet 
knows itself called upon to play its part 
today, when extremity has come upon us in 
the smashing of al) past orders. 
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na the philosophically serious Euro- 
pean faces a choice of opposite philo- 
sophical possibilities. Does he seek a confined 
and fixed truth that in the end must only 
be obeyed—or does he seek an infinitely 
open truth? That is to say: will he submit 
to a dogma, or will he keep all the possi- 
bilities of thought and knowledge in balance, 
as the tools of his existence? Will he protect 
his independence by rigidity, as in Stoic 
philosophy, creating a refuge from the fail- 
ure of the world, content in the calm of 
apathy and in the solitude of a dogmatically 
or sceptically rational attitude; or will he 
win this inner independence in the perils 
of the open world—as in Existentialist philo- 
sophy, the philosophy of communication, 
where the individual realizes himself on 
condition that others also realize themselves; 
where there is no lonely calm but, rather, 
a constant dissatisfaction, and man inwardly 
takes suffering upon himself? 

We seek no fixed human image, as in the 
deceptive ideal of Stoicism, but the human 
way. We trust to its direction in holding to 


three aims: (1) unlimited communication 
between man and man in all the concerns 
of life, from the heights of the living and 
brotherly struggle for truth down to the 
honest compromises of everyday life; (2) 
mastery of our own thoughts, submission to 
no dogma of final knowledge, attachment to 
no fixed point of view and no “ism”; (3) 
recognition of love as the ultimate guide, 
with the inevitable hatreds brought to terms 
and, as soon as possible, made to disappear. 

Some may say that Existentialism is dream 
and fantasy. If it is a dream, then I dare 
to answer that it may be one of those which 
from time immemorial have given birth to 
what is human and what makes life possible. 

But if the bottomless makes us dizzy—and 
extremity still seems to lie ahead of us—then 
we can say: if all things fail, God remains. 
It is enough that there exists a transcendent. 

Even Europe is not our ultimate concern. 
We become Europeans on condition that we 
truly become human beings—that is to say, 
human beings out of the depths of the source 
and of the goal, which rest in God. 




















THE RENAISSANCE OF JEWISH MUSIC 


A Report on Progress 


KURT LIST 


HE recent concern with creating 

Jewish culture in America has finally 

led to a long overdue interest in Jew- 
ish music. The time lag is entirely under- 
standable. If there are enormous difficulties 
in producing an independent literature or 
painting, music presents even more complex 
problems. 

At the moment, we are witnessing what 
some herald as a renaissance of Jewish music. 
In the course of this article I shall attempt 
an appraisal of the movement, taking the 
past year’s rather full calendar of activities 
as a fair sampling. But first it may be use- 
ful to sketch in some recent history, as a 
background. 

Jewish music in our time has been an un- 
steady amalgam of Eastern and Western 
traditions. As a result the Jewish musician 
in America still wavers between accepting 
what is called Jewish tradition, chiefly East- 
ern, or integrating his work within the 
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American cultural pattern. And over and 
beyond strictly musical factors, there have 
been conflicts and sectarian jealousies arising 
from the discords of Jewish politics, the un- 
pleasant competitive practices prevailing 
among musicians, and the disinclination of 
Orthodox institutions to support anything 
like a cultural revival. 

On the plus side, there has been no lack 
of encouragement or financial backing. On 
the contrary, earnest and often very compe- 
tent music directors, cantors, and organists 
have had ample means to carry out programs 
that included annual festivals, the commis- 
sioning of new works, regular concerts, an! 
publication of scores. 

If the result of all this sincere effort is, by 
and large, sprawling and uneven presenta- 
tions, the reason can be found, in my opin- 
ion, in the absence of any sense of direction. 
Valid music can hardly be evolved without a 
cohesive aesthetic attitude at its core. And it is 
just here that the movement has shown itself 
most vulnerable. 


EWISH music has this advantage over other 

branches of Jewish culture in our days. It 
has a locus and a need around which a liv- 
ing tradition can be crystallized—the syna- 
gogue. In his religion, the Western Jew is 
identifiable and distinctive, and the syna- 
gogue provides the kind of recognized, se- 
cure base for creative endeavor not avail- 
able in literature, for example, or pictorial 
art. 

However, the musical tradition of the syna- 
gogue itself has faced a crisis since the early 
19th century, when the Eastern hazanim 
(cantors) and the reforms of the Vienna 
school (utilizing the ancient traditional 
melodies and supplying them with harmo- 
nies in the Western European manner) 
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clashed. The moot question was how far 
traditional Jewish melos and treatment could 
be used with a music openly derived from 
non-Jewish sacred sources.* Sulzer’s reform 
of the synagogue chant, although not as 
sweeping as its advocates wished, was a gen- 
uine attempt at cultural integration. Yet 
since the chant was created for Jewish re- 
ligious services, which are the very heart of 
Jewish uniqueness and separateness, the ne- 
cessity of preserving the identity of Jewish 
music resulted in-an unhappy compromise. 
Synagogue music became a debilitated East- 
ern chant swaddled in Western textures. 

Unsatisfactory at the time it was made, 
this half-way solution has grown more so 
with the passage of time. The reform, car- 
ried through with the romantic technical 
means of the Central European composers 
cf the day, came to a sudden halt. Today, 
Western synagogue music still sounds like 
Schubert or the salon coraposers of the 19th 
century, with only sparse relationships to 
Jewish musical tradition. And since modern 
musical textures of our day are also absent, 
it satishes neither Jewish nor contemporary 
tastes or standards. 

The Jewish musical renaissance could not 
help being directed toward audiences already 
acquainted with Western music. Undoubt- 
edly, many supported the renaissance out 
of political feeling rather than musical in- 
terest, but that did not serve to make their 
ears any happier with the music produced. 
It became quickly obvious to composers and 
sponsors alike that the clichés of the Sulzer 
reform had been outgrown. 


9 THEIR despair, consciously Jewish com- 
posers in America turned away from past 
synagogue music and looked toward Pales- 


—— 


* To incorporate into the synagogue works by 
Handel, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and others did 
not serve to raise standards, as had been hoped. 
It simply sapped the independence of syna e 
music. Of course, this encroachment aa > 
gan earlier with the work of synagogue composers 
under Catholic influence such as la Rossi, 
but by and large synagogue music remained basic- 
~ authentic until ntor Sulzer’s Vienna re- 
corms. 


tine. They found there a new music, which 
had developed from the only segments of 
Jewish tradition that still remained strong 
and alive—the Eastern songs and dances of 
the Hasidim, the cantillations of Slavic haza- 
nim, and the poor, shaggy corruptions of the 
Yiddish cabaret. The temples were puzzled 
by this new music. It sounded—omitting the 
influence of Arabic or Yemenite tunes—like 
Russian folk music. However, Western Jew- 
ish composers, grateful for any concrete in- 
spiration at all, gave the new influence a real 
welcome and began to develop their styles 
according to Palestinian folklore. They for 
got that this music was just as hybrid as the 
Reform temple chants, and even more alien 
to Western culture because of its Slavic 
nature. Yet the result was that the syna- 
gogues finally did get some new music—al- 
beit a wild mixture that emerged half Schu- 
bert, half Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Unquestionably, Jewish music has pointed 
toward higher standards during the last dec 
ade in the material it has been reviving— 
largely because of the improvement in Jew- 
ish musicological scholarship. Yet the mu- 
sic directors who fathered this revival have 
not changed—or have not changed enough. 
Their closest ties have been generally with 
Russia, and most of them consider the “so- 
cialist realism” of Shostakovitch, Prokofeff, 
and Khatchaturian completely successful. 
The “achievement” of these music directors 
of the synagogues has been music commis- 
sioned without any solid or mature view as 
to style or content. 

Once music began to be commissioned, 
the interest of several Jewish secular organi- 
zations was aroused, and finally that of the 
Zionists. With that, the musical renaissance 
was in full cry. Jewish composers every- 
where found themselves in a wave of com- 
missions to write music for synagogue serv- 
ices or special concerts. It was inevitable 
that most composers would be selected on 
the basis of some fortuitous contact with 
Jewish affairs or functionaries, rather than 
on any considerations related to art. Actually, 
the knowledge of authentic Jewish musical 
tradition of these “established” Jewish com- 
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posers seemed to be in inverse proportion 
to their prominence as Jewish patriots. 
Scores were produced that were merely adap- 
tations of Palestinian or—in more successful 
cases—1gth-century hazanic melodies. The 
final deflection of the revival came when the 
synagogues began to commssion Gentile 
composers, completely ignorant of all Jewish 
musical tradition, to write sacred music on an 
inter-faith basis. 

Many composers have looked to the cur- 
rent Jewish national political revival for 
their musical inspiration. Political interest 
unquestionably provides much of the motor 
force in Jewish music at the moment—but 
this influence is unexpectedly pernicious. 
Primarily, political groups desire that music 
serve propagandistic aims. It has not mat- 
tered too much whether these aims were to 
add a specifically nationalist Jewish music 
to American culture, or to sound a trumpet 
peal for the Jewish state. What has mat 
tered is that in order to make their propa- 
ganda effective, the political groups have in- 
sisted that the cultural undertakings they 
sponsor be phrased in language popularly 
attractive to the West. This has ruled out the 
purest Jewish tradition or even its residue. 
Since Orthodox Jewry has not paralleled the 
revival of Jewish political activity with a re- 
hgious revival of its own, the one greatest 
possible source of a genuine renaissance has 
been sealed off. As a result, Jewish music 
today has its habitation almost entirely in 
Zionist concerts or Reform temple festivals. 
Thus it is that the hopes of a vali! renais- 
sance in Jewish music start with the heavy, 
dual handicap of the absence of both Jewish 
historical knowledge and aesthetic direction. 


w= a singular obtuseness, the whole 


revival movement has _ consistently 
avoided one road that might have provided 
it with a functional musical aesthetic. In 
recent years a universal musical language 
has been created by certain modern com- 
posers of Jewish descent in which Jewish 
music might not only have found a sound 
raison d’étre for itself, but might have de- 
cisively helped push the werld’s confused 


musical styles toward crystallization. Four 
generations ago, Jewish composers helped to 
bring opera to fruition. Today, again, the 
work of Jewish artists—of Gustav Mahler 
and Arnold Schoenberg—is in the musical 
vanguard. Had the leaders of the Jewish 
revival adopted the values of such artists, 
that revival might well have progressed 
much further by now. To be sure, relin- 
quishing of ghetto tradition would have 
meant a loss in historical Jewish identity, but 
certainly it would have been a cultural gain. 

Unable to make the crucial transition 
from the culture of the ghetto to a valid con- 
temporary art, the music revivalists in their 
confusion have failed to recognize their 
greatest artists. Their tacit rejection of this 
Jewish-created vanguard art has had the 
most serious consequences. 

For the problems that torment 2oth-cen- 
tury music are just as inescapable as those 
that confound a world part Jew and part 
Gentile. As a matter of fact, the Jewish na- 
tionalist composer faces difficulties not great- 
ly different from those confronting the 
nationalist American composer. And his in- 
capacity to face them has been equally dis- 
astrous. 

Consider, for a moment, the present state 
ot music in general. In its advanced stages 
modern music breaks from tradition. Its end 
is a unification of styles, but its means beget 
diversity. Through sensitive and prophetic 
thinking the radical atonalism of Schoenberg 
emerges. But beside it stands neo-classicism, 
retrogressive, swaddled in specious tradition 
~—and cherished for its confectionary texture. 
In Jewish music the same situation prevails, 
if in a different context. There is a valid in- 
dependent expression emerging, although it 
is still uncertain, still unable to take the 
Schoenberg route. But choking it off is the 
pseudo-ghetto tradition, debased by Slavic 
salon tunes and characterized by vulgar suc- 
culence. 

Twentieth-century music has a notorious 
penchant for national idioms. This is a 
special disaster in America, where neo- 
Americanism is populist in texture, shady in 
theory, and opportunist in its search for suc- 
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cess. Unfortunately, the Jewish national 
idiom is characterized by analogous qualities. 
Like the neo-American, the nationalist Jew 
must choose between viewing his birth as a 
biological incident or an aesthetic principle. 
Actually this dilemma is not so difficult as it 
appears to be. The cowboy melody is no 
more native to a composer hailing from 
Brooklyn—either by experience or tradition— 
than the Yemenite tune or the Hasidic 
dance. He can work with equal effective- 
ness, or lack of it, with both materials. But 
his salvation as an artist lies elsewhere. 

The fact is that neither neo-Americanism 
nor neo-Judaism has faced up to the real 
problems of modern music. 

The central problem of modern music is 
the contrast between concrete (program) 
and abstract (absolute) music. Although 
program music is the more popular, it seems 
untenable as a permanent solution. The 
most valuable compositions of the past four 
decades have all pointed to a return to the 
abstract principles of the classical and _ba- 
roque masters, whose points of departure 
were never non-musical. 

A comparable dualism is at work in Jew- 
ish music too—possibly in even more naked 
terms. For Jewish sacred music is essentially 
abstract in spite of its non-musical aim. 
There are two reasons for this: first, the 
Hebrew text is not widely understood by its 
audience; and second, even when the He- 
brew words are understood they lose their 
program (literary content) value through re- 
petition and familiarity. Thus Jewish music 
is at once concrete and abstract. It is con- 
crete in that it is expressive of and shapes 
Jewish separateness. It is abstract because 
it does not depart from an original fiction- 
alized idea. In other words it owes its genesis 
to the extra-musical roots of religious na- 
tionalism and politics. But as a work of 
music it does not follow a definitive, de- 
tailed plot such as operas, songs, or ballets 
do. It is socially as concrete as it is aesthet- 
ically abstract. 


ow the major immediate reason for the 
failure of the Jewish revival is that 


too much of the work by Jewish nationalists, 
honest but incompetent, has been commis- 
sioned and played. Just how telling a blow 
this has been is revealed if we look more 
closely at the last year's concerts featuring 
Jewish music. 

All season New York rings with Jewish 
sponsored music; indeed, there is so much 
that even to catalogue it is a sizeable job. 
But a carefully selected cross-section sufh 
ciently indicates the trends. 

There is the regular festival of the Temple 
Emanu-E] with three concerts a year. There 
is the festival of the Park Avenue Syna 
gogue, for which Jewish and Gentile com 
posers are commissioned to compose parts of 
the Friday evening service. Once a year the 
Festival of Jewish Arts sponsors a concert at 
Carnegie Hall, generally made up of com- 
positions of Jewish national content and 
Eastern-Slavic flavor. In Town Hall the 
admirable “Music of the Faiths” concert 
program presents sacred works of Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews in historical context 
But these are only a few of the many con 
certs of Jewish music that reach New York 
auditoriums. The quality of presentation 
ranges from the very high to the absurd cab 
aret level of organizations like the Synagogue 
Light. In addition to the concerts—and pos 
sibly even more important—there is the pub 
lication of hundreds of scores of Jewish 
music. 

The most ambitious undertaking of the 
temples is the commissioning and perform- 
ance of art music either as separate festival 
music or as part of their services. At Temple 
Emanu-E] music is commissioned for a yearly 
festival that runs from a Friday afternoon 
concert through the Friday evening and Sab 
bath morning services. The afternoon con- 
cert is generally related to Judaism through 
melodic material or titles. The services offer 
less, musicaliy, than do the concerts. Bits 
of new music are integrated in the services— 
but since so many composers are represented 
(many prominent non-Jewish Americans 
among them) they frequently become dis 
jointed. Moreover, at Temple Emanu-E] the 
music forms only a background to the elab 
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orate ceremonial, so that it is difficult to 
judge it fairly. 

The Friday afternoon concerts reveal more 
about the new trend in Jewish music. Here 
old music, folk music Gmostly Americana), 
and little-known new works are presented 
together with music by standard composers. 
The tastes of Emanu-El’s music director, 
Lazare Saminsky, are catholic, and he is 
honestly concerned to encourage younger 
composers. But, wide as Mr. Saminsky’s 
tastes are, they do not extend to the advances 
of modern music. At his concerts one hears 
little that is very good and nothing that is 
very new. 

And it is only rarely that the Emanu-El’s 
programs have much to do with a specific 
enlivening of Jewish music as such. Pre- 

isely because the Temple does not lay down 

too narrow a prescription for his programs, 
Mr. Saminsky'’s opportunity becomes un- 
usual, almost limitless. Indeed, the temples 
are today almost the only organizations spon- 
soring music on a non-commercial basis; 
they alone are free to back experimental 
nusic. But, alas, Mr. Saminsky does not 
avail himself of his chance. It is sad to find 
a temple program such as his presenting 
replicas of tired “modern” programs. From 
a Jewish standpoint this is extremely un- 
fortunate, especially since these programs 
ignore the greatest of all Jewish achieve- 
ments in the field of art music—the achieve- 
ment of Schoenberg. While Mr. Saminsky 
goes to admirable lengths to present inter- 
national art music that underscores the bonds 
between Jewish and Gentile culture, he also 
refuses to tap his richest and most suitable 
Jewish source. 


LTHOUGH Temple Emanu-E] fails to ful- 

fill the logical musical mission of a non- 
commercial institution, it does present seri- 
ous music in good taste. Less can be said of 
the festivals of other synagogues. The Lag 
b’omer celebration of the Synagogue Light 
at Town Hall is in fact a fright ul travesty. 
This festival has no interfaith objectives; it 
is planned to establish a Jewish musical tra- 
dition. Unfortunately, its music director has 


been seduced by the worst feature of the 
work of the Jewish nationalist composers— 
that passion for salon music which culmi- 
nates in cheap, teary dramatizations of the 
Jewish fate. Even composers of the dimen- 
sions of Bloch and Achron are not free from 
this weakness, which was characteristic of 
the roth century. Jewish composers today 
usually manage to avoid bathos except when 
writing nationalist songs and dances. But it 
is exactly these songs and dances that are 
relentlessly performed by the Synagogue 
Light Festival—sandwiched between the 
most embarrassingly unskilled dance se- 
quences and the recitation of verse like this: 


Where is the peace divine? 
Is it in Burma, China, Palestine? 


Once Jewish composers are rescued from 
the art song and directed to compositions of 
larger scope, their music improves. Recent 
publications of scores bear this out. The 
trend is toward choral works with sacred 
texts. The melodic material is frequently 
based upon traditional cantillation. Har- 
monies are half modal, half in the traditional 
minor key. A. W. Binder’s V’shomru (Carl 
Fischer), Lazar Weiner’s Avodim-Hoyinu 
(Transcontinental), Lazar Saminsky’s Four 
Anthems (Carl Fischer),* and Leonard 
Bernstein’s Lamentation from the Jeremiah 
symphony (Harms) all use original cantor- 
ial material. But all of these pieces fail to 
add anything to or even integrate themselves 
into contemporary musical expression, pre- 
ferring to follow dog-eared tradition in an 
antiquarian manner. 

More valid work comes from Heinrich 
Schalit with the publication of his cantata 
The Messiah (Bloch). Schalit carefully 
keeps his music within simple, traditional 
confines and manages to achieve some meas- 
ure of authenticity. But no such restraint 


* Significantly, two of these are original com- 
positions based on texts from the Psalms, the third 
is an arrangement of a Jewish folk chant, and the 
fourth is an arrangement of a Moussorgsky work. 
The bond between Russian and Jewish music, in 


the minds of nationalist composers, is quite strong. 
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intervened with Eric Zeis] when he composed 
his inflated and pretentious Requiem Ebraica 
(Transcontinental). 

Something of Schalit’s simplicity is to be 
found in many arrangements of Jewish 
songs. Judith Kaplan Eisenstein has pro- 
duced a fine group in her Festival Songs 
(Bloch). By leaving the original melodies 
untouched, Mrs. Eisenstein has hit upon the 
most valid solution of all—that of letting 
tradition speak for itself. What she contrib- 
utes is designed only to make the perform- 
ance of the songs—in this case communal 
singing—more practicable. 

Then there is the special case of Herbert 
Fromm. He alone seems to have found a 
bridge between contemporary and Jewish 
music, and is the most important and gifted 
of specifically Jewish composers in our day. 
His works range from music for synagogue 
services to full-dress art music. In both fields 
he follows a method that resuscitates Jewish 
tradition in modern terms, combining the 
harmonic findings of Hindemith with 
his own polyphonic style. He works with 
melodic material that simulates Jewish tra- 
dition yet sets up no incongruity between 
its point of exposition and the musical de- 
velopment. Though the formula is simple, it 
takes enormous talent to apply it successful- 
ly; Fromm’s skill is almost unique among 
nationalist composers. If Jewish music is to 
co-exist with other national music as a leg- 
itimate expression, more compositions must 
be produced on the level of Fromm’s choral 
piece Song of Miriam (Fischer) and his 
sacred art songs Five Songs of Worship 
(Transcontinental). 


HE difficulties facing Jewish art music 

dwindle to insignificance beside those 
that today confront Jewish sacred music. 
Tradition, in religious music, yoes back far- 
ther and at the same time holds on more 
tenaciously. Here musical styles fan out in a 
thousand directions, encompassing all shades 
of difference between Ashkenazim and Se- 
phardim and between one town or locality 
and the next. Jewish sacred music thus 
teaches America as an indiscriminate mix- 


ture of German, Slavic, Spanish, and Cen 
tral European influences. 

Jewish composers of sacred music have 
shown a commendable sense of responsibil- 
ity, bred perhaps by their great difficulties, 
but even they are blocked by useless and un 
workable theories. We see Jacob Weinberg 
writing in the introduction to his Sabbath 
Eve Service (Bloch): “This composition is 
based chiefly on a series of five tones, known 
as the Pentatonic Scale. . . . Research in 
Hebrew music gradually leads to the con 
clusion that Biblical chant originated on that 
basis. . . . Modern conception of pentatonic 
music involves serious hardships in harmoni 
zation. Progressions of perfect consonances 
alone, evidently, cannot satisfy a twentieth 
century ear... . Rhythmometrical structure 
of Hebrew speech and free improvised Ori 
ental swing of Psalms could hardly be com 
prised within the limits of square symmetry. 
Irregular time-signature seems, therefore, ap 
fropriate at times... . J A Semitic treatment 
of the organ has its word to say in the effort 
of Jewish composers to revive the art of 
David and Solomon.” Dr. Weinberg clearly 
understands that his problem is to reconcile 
tradition and modern expression. But even 
granting that his interpretations of the origin 
cf Biblical chants is correct, is its literal re 
surrection (which Dr. Weinberg himself 
concedes “involves serious hardships in har- 
monization”) an acceptable solution? : Surely 
it would be more fruitful to reject two- 
thousand-year-old limitations. 

Dr. Weinberg himself has not come very 
close to the art of David and Solomon. His 
Sabbath Eve Service is little more than a 
recapitulation of the exoticism of Puccini. 
The Three Responses of Julius Chajes re- 
flect the same theories and achieve the same 
unsound results. But progressiveness, even 
in theory, is rare among Jewish composers of 
sacred music, and certainly Dr. Weinberg 
deserves credit for this. Yet it is Herbert 
Fromm again who creates a genuinely new 
sacred expression that is legitimately modern 
in his Adath Israel (Transcontinental). 

Most composers repeat what they have ex- 
perienced in their early temple days. Since 
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experiences differ, the results are divergent. 
There have been the skillful Four Sabbath 
Responses (Bloch) by A. W. Binder, which 
are entirely in the tradition of the temple 
that is uninfluenced by the Sulzer reform; 
the Sabbath Eve Service (Bloch) by Elerbert 
Koch, which is in the 19th century manner 
derived from the Sulzer reform: and the 
Sim Sholom (Bloch) by Zavel Zilberts, in- 
fluenced by the Eastern Jewish folk dance. 
And evoking César Franck’s style and the 
19th century grand opera touches once so 
fashionable among wealthy Central Euro- 
pean congregations, there is the Service for 
the Sabbath Morning (Bloch) by N. Lind- 
say Norden. 

This kind of musical recherche du temps 
perdu is harmless enough, but contemporary 
Jewish sacred music reveals an even more 
superficial side—namely, those incoherent 
services produced by farming out separate 
bits of the music to both Jewish and Gentile 
composers. This practice has been going on 
for one hundred and thirty-seven years with- 
out so much as a hint of real progress. The 
last two festivals at the Park Avenue Syna- 
gogue demonstrated anew the reasons for 
this recurrent failure. Smuggled in under 
a few Jewish themes, what one heard was a 
slightly below average cross-section of mod- 
ern American music. There was a folksy 
Roy Harris, a brash Leonard Bernstein, and 
1 Broadwayese Kurt Weill. Even as an ap- 
proach to an intelligent interfaith gesture, 
they failed. 

While Herbert Fromm represents the ex 
tieme pole of Jewish integration in Western 
music, the opposed possibility—the product 
of rigid traditional practice—is richly artic 
ulated by Chemjo Vinaver.* Vinaver, who 
bases his work on traditional Hasidic and 
Nusah figures (Bibical cantillation, Ashke- 

* Though I had no opportunity to hear Mr. 
Vinaver’s chorus at its Town Hall concert, I did 
hear a recorded transcription of his work The 
Seventh Day (Rabbinical Assembly of America 
and United Synagogue of America), performed by 
Mr. Vinaver’s own chorus, whose excellence is the 
best possible proof of his integrity as an artist. 
Such standards of performance should be set be- 


fore all Jewish organizations, for they are as crucial 
as the quality of the music itself. 





nazic form) is able to weld his music into a 
huge monument to Jewish traditional art. 
But to produce it, Vinaver has had to abdi- 
cate his own identity and allow tradition to 
speak—yet the results seem to provide justi- 
fication. 

As I have said, Fromm and Vinaver point 
in opposed directions. Fromm’s purpose is 
to revivify synagogue music through modern 
means, Vinaver'’s is to reinforce it by adher- 
ence to the static block of genuine tradition. 
Each solution is a workable one; only the 
twilight compromises between them are, in 
my opinion, inadmissible and sterile. 


p ALESTINE’S musical offerings to American 
Jewish composers have been thin and of 
unequal value. The Yemenite, Arabic, and 
Slavic strains inherent in Palestinian music 
are unrelated to the Western musical line, 
and when utilized here have led to the same 
salon exoticism that produced superficiality 
in Debussy, Puccini, and Ibert. Most com- 
posers are able to preserve any sort of Pales- 
tinian authenticity only by accepting Pales- 
tinian material in its original form, without 
Western modification. Jacob Weinberg 
achieved this kind of success in his opera 
Hechalutz, excerpts of which were presented 
last year at the Jewish Arts Festival at Car- 
negie Hall. In spite of a performance by 
amateurs, the work impressed me as simple, 
deeply felt music meriting a place in the con- 
temporary Jewish world, if only because of 
its acceptance of Palestinian material. Mr. 
Weinberg’s sensivity is further demonstrated 
in his Ten Palestinian Songs (Bloch). 
Other composers besides Mr. Weinberg 
have turned to Palestine in this direct man- 
ner. The highly musical Children’s Suite 
(Bloch) by Gershon Ephros and much of 
the ambitious Builders of Zion cantata by 
Heinrich Schlit reflect the same attitude. 
One composer who has been an exception 
to the rule and shown himself able to weld 
Palestinian folk material into a Western 
musical framework is the skilled Jacques de 
Menasce. His Hebrew Melodies (Schir- 
mer’s) for violin and piano are not Jewish 
in the strict sense, but they prove that Jew- 
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ish folk material need not be alien to con- 
temporary textures nor depend upon the 
clichés of Dvorak and Moussorgsky. Of 
course, Mr. de Menasce has already made 
his reputation as a Western composer, and 
he chose Palestinian themes for aesthetic 
rather than political reasons. But his success 
suggests that this is perhaps the best way to 
utilize Jewish folk material. 

On the whole, however, Palestinian influ 
ence has been deleterious. The sentimental 
vulgarity of Julius Chajes’ songs Where The 
Tigris Flows and Song of Love (Transconti 
nental) are not surprising in a composer 
whose gifts are limited. But to find the same 
thing in the Three Palestine Poems (Trans 
continental) of Herbert Fromm is shocking. 
And Palestine-influenced concerts have 
proved even worse. Most of them have been 
too bad, and too monotonously so, even to 
justify discussion. This past year’s Festival of 
Jewish Arts was such a musical disgrace that 
it deserves explicit repudiation. The central 
presentation was a choral poem by A. W. 
Binder, entitled Amos On Times Square, in 
which the prophet Amos is transplanted to 
New York to admonish Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Hirohito! 

It is useless to deny the general uninspired 
bleakness of the Jewish musical scene. Ob- 
viously, almost everything still remains to be 
done. But it would also be irresponsible to 
discount the assets in hand. The desire for 
a valid Jewish music is great and the pro- 
gram of education in progress should bear 
fruit in time. A. W. Binder’s work in the 
Jewish Institute of Religion is a case in 
point. Research in Jewish music is now more 


intelligent than it has ever been, and should 
inake a healthier approach inevitable. More 
over, there is a growing understanding of the 
possible choices before Jewish music, and 
the necessity for higher standards. 

It seems to me that Jewish music has 
available three feasible and hopeful solu 
tions: (1) it can re-create genuine tradition 
as Vinaver has done, With a minimum Ol 
modernization; (2) it can give up all tradi 
tional material as Fromm has done, and 
evolve a contemporary expression based 
upon freely invented emulation of the moda! 
tradition; (3) it can give up its historical 
identity by accepting the greatest achieve 
ments of 20th century Western music. By 
approaching the style of Schoenberg, it can 
play a legitimate role in Western music 
which would certainly be the Highest form 
of cultural contribution. 

But whichever choice Jewish music makes 

and it could conceivably make all three si 
multaneously—it can make no progress wit! 
out a considerable raising of standards 
standards in performance, in composition 
and, very important, in the audiences them 
selves. For the audiences that have paid the 
bill for the Jewish “musical renaissance 
have as a rule indicated all too little interest 
in the results. Their very behavior at th« 
concerts they themselves sponsor has been 
disorderly and contemptuous, and their in 
tellectual attitude toward their own com 
posers—again, Mahler and Schoenberg 
stupid beyond belief. Unless audience re 
sponse is changed, and the best cultural ele 
ments of Jewry support the Jewish musica! 
‘ebirth, it runs the risk of being a still-birth 




















LOVE UNDER VICHY 


A French Paterfamilias and the Jewish Conspiracy 


Clermont-Ferrand 

December 21, 1942 
Monsieur Darquier de Pellepoix 
Commissaire général aux Questions Juives 
Vichy 


IR: 
I find myself in a situation that is 
more than difficult; it is disastrous. 

I am a man sixty-four years of age and | 
have been a widower since July of 1934. 
Since that time, I have taken sole charge of 
the bringing up of my only child, a daughter 
now nineteen years of age. 

I am employed in a factory, and the re 
quirements of my job force me to leave for 
work at seven-thirty in the morning. I re- 
turn for lunch at twelve-fifteen and leave 
again at one-thirty, and I do not finally 
return to my home unti! six-fifteen in the 
evening. My daughter remains alone dur 
ing the entire time that I am at work. 

As a result of events of which I am ig- 
norant, but which seem to have taken place 
at the school where she is a student, my 
daughter made the acquaintance of a certain 
Monsieur S . .. , who lives at present in Cler- 
mont-Ferrand in furnished lodgings at No. 60 
Rue Bansac. He is thirty-four years ot age, 
having been born in Budapest on the elev- 
enth of August, 1908. 

Ile came to France in 1937 and lived in 





For the anti-Semite, there is no escape from the 
Jewish “problem.” What could be more tragic- 
comic than the plight of the respectable French 
father who, in the documents printed here, ap- 
peals to the Vichy government of Petain for 
help against the sinister foreigner who has 
stolen the affections of his daughter? Could 
such a villain be anything but a Jew? And yet 
—how is one to prove it? The above documents 
are from the archives of the Vichy government, 
and are translated from Le Monde Juif, publi- 
cation of the Centre de Documentation Juive 
Contemporaine in Paris. 


Paris until June of 1940, leaving Paris on 
the twentieth of June of that year in order 
to come to Clermont, where he resided suc- 
cessively at 26 Rue Blatin and 11 Rue 
Villeneuve before moving to his present 
address. He came from Germany or Poland; 
he has not been naturalized; he tells me that 
he is not a Jew; he has no known means of 
subsistence. 

Without my knowledge, S... has laid 
his hand upon my child—morally, that is— 
and I find myself powerless to save her un- 
less my country, through its government, 
will come to my assistance. 

Moreover, since I am employed full-time 
at the B... 
to give up this employment with the least 
possible delay, in order to resume my place 
at the family hearth and do what I can to 
prevent the total destruction of that family 


factory, I find myself obliged 


which I first established in 1907. 

Now it seems to me—and this is why I 
am writing to you—that the law of France 
is absolutely unjust. 

I must either destroy my present way of 
life and leave this city where I have lived all 
my life, or else I must force this individual 
himself to leave the city—where he is doing 
nothing; and I find that the law of France 
takes his side in this matter, permitting him 
to remain here so long as I find it impossible 
to prove that he is a Jew. 

There is no doubt that this man is of a 
keen intelligence. Well knowing the danger 
that would be involved at present in acknowl- 
edging his race, he claims that he is not a 
Jew. He says he is a Catholic. In support 
of this claim he produces various documents 
which are supposed to demonstrate that he 
has attended the Catholic church for a num- 
ber of years. Since these documents would 
tend to prove that he has no fear of entering 
a church, and since he is aware that I am 
unable to prove that he is a Jew, he tells me 
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that the aforementioned documents con- 
stitute clear proof that he is an Aryan. 

I have looked into the legal aspects of the 
question and I find that the law does indeed 
tend to support him in this matter, laying 
upon the government the burden of proving 
whether or not any individual is a Jew. This 
being so, it does seem to me that the law is 
hardly reasonable, for assuming that such a 
principle is equitable and normal in the 
case of a French Jew whose family has re- 
sided in France for four generations, then 
it is certainly unjust, contrary to all equity 
and all common sense, that the burden of 
proof should still rest upon the government 
when it is a case of a foreigner born in a 
foreign country, whose family has always 
resided in some region of which we know 
nothing, in a country with which indeed we 
are forbidden even to communicate. I ask 
you to be good enough to examine this 
question. I am quite ready to go to Vichy, 
if you will be willing to see me, at any time 
which you may fix, in order to bring you 
the complete dossier of my life, so that you 
may know who I am. And I wish to add that 
you may make any inquiries about me that 
you see fit, to satisfy yourself that I am tell 
ing the truth in every respect 

I address myself to you only after having 
already brought this problem to the attention 
of the newspaper Gringoire. I do not intend 
to go down to destruction without making an 
attempt to defend myself, and I feel it to be 
more and more urgent that I should take 
some action to save my child. 

I hope you will pardon me for troubling 
you in this matter. I have only one excuse: 
my great unhappiness and my natural de- 
sire to make an cffort to overcome the situa 
tion in which I find myself and to save this 
daughter—my only child—from whom I have 
had nothing but joy for nineteen years, and 
who now is in danger of ruin from condi- 
tions which are beyond my comprehension, 
while the laws of my country do not permit 
me to come to her rescue. 

Please accept, dear sir, my most respectful 
greetings. 

a. ae 


Vichy, December 22, 1942 
Monsieur L.... B.... 
Clermont-Ferrand 
Sir: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of your let 
ter of the twenty-first current, which has 
received my full attention. 

Although the laws at present in force do 
not give me the power to compel a pre 
sumed Jew to offer proof that he does not 
belong to that religion, I can tell you that 
this problem has not escaped my attention 
and that a draft of a revised regulation has 
already been made. 

So far as your particular case is concerned, 
I am today ordering an investigation, and | 
can promise you that we will accord you 
every assistance in demanding the expulsion 
of this S... 


appears to me more than probable. 


, if he is.indeed a Jew, which 


Do not lose heart. You may rest assured 
that my department, in spite of all the difh 
culties that lie in its way, will eventually 
succeed in resolving the Jewish problem in 
France. 

Please be assured, dear sir, of my most 
cordial sentiments. 

|. Antignac 
Commissariat Général 
aux Questions Juives 


Clermont, January 7, 1942 
lo: Monsieur le Directeur Général 
de la S.E.C., Vichy. 
From: Commissariat Général aux Questions 
Juives, Section d’enquéte et de contrdéle, 
Clermont-Fer 


Direction régionale de 


rand. 
Subject: S..., N 
Reference: Your No. 6553 of January 6 

The matter is as follows: 

In the month of August our service was 
requested by the Prefecture of Puy-de-Déme 
to carry out a discreet inquiry about S. 
and to have him expelled as undesirable. 

S... is an unmatriculated Polish student 
at the College of Strasbourg. 

In the course of our investigation we 
learned that S... was a sober young man, 
extremely intelligent, giving full satisfaction 
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to his professors. He did not associate with 
Jewish students nor with the Gaullist ele- 
ments at the college, and, in a word, he kept 
himself steadily to his own concerns. We 
then learned that he was associating rather 
closely with the daughter of Monsieur B.. ., 
director-general of the B... factory, and we 
learned at the same time that it was Mon- 
sieur B... who had inspired the investiga- 
tion, having used his influence at the 
Prefecture towards having this young man 
expelled from Clermont because he did not 
approve of his association with his daughter. 

Since last July, S... has been the object 
of numerous investigations involving all the 
police agencies of Clermont, always at the 
behest of Monsieur B... . 

At the outset we called S... 
He, of course, was unable to 


in for an 
interview. 
offer legal proof that he was not a member 
of the Jewish race. Nevertheless, he did not 
seem to us a Jewish type, and he was able 
to produce from among his papers certain 
receipts for dues paid to various Catholic 
sports and scouting associations. These re- 
ceipts went as far back as 1939—that is to 


say, to a time when the Jewish question did 


not yet exist. 

Considering the personality of Monsieur 
B..., and the scandal which he might 
cause in Clermont, we brought the whole 
matter to Monsieur Couleau, secretary-gen- 
eral at the Prefecture, who had originally 
requested us to make the investigation. 
Monsieur Couleau freely informed us that 
it was Monsieur B..., whom he had known 
for some time, who had come to him to ask 
his assistance in getting rid of S..., and we 
agreed, at Monsieur Couleau’s request, that 
we would make no official report on this 
affair, but would confine ourselves to send- 
ing him a confidential memorandum. 

Monsieur B... returned to the charge 
several times, moving heaven and earth, both 
at Clermont and at Vichy. 

Eventually the Prefecture of Clermont re- 
ceived an order from the private secretary 
of His Excellency President Pierre Laval, 
stipulating that S... should be included in 
a unit of workers to be sent abroad. 


In order to avoid the scandal that now 
seemed imminent, we tried to prevent S. . .’s 
inclusion in this unit, and it was at that 
time that we were shown this order which 
emanated from the chief of the government. 

In the meantime, having completed our 
investigations, we learned that Mlle B... 
was five months pregnant, and that the 
scandal was indeed upon us. 

In fact, Mlle B... came to us at the time 
when S... was included in the contingent 
of foreign workers in order to tell us that 
she had tried to force her father to accept 
S... .asason-in-law. Faced with her father’s 
refusal and with the inclusion of her lover 
among the foreign workers, the young wo 
man was trying one last intercession with 
us before committing suicide. 

The undersigned took this unfortunate 
young woman to Father Dumoncheau, a 
Jesuit priest well-known in Clermont, feel 
ing that he alone might be able to straighten 
matters out. It was my hope that the Rev 
erend Father would inform Monsieur B. . 
of his daughter's condition and put it up to 
him to decide what action he should take. 

Father Dumoncheau then went to see 
Monsieur B... on the twenty-seventh of 
December, and since that date Monsieur 
B..., having been made aware of all the 
circumstances, has evidently changed his 
mind and regrets all that he has done against 
S.... He is now going to see the two young 
people married as quickly as possible and 
purchase a business for them at a distance of 
three or four hundred kilometers from Cler- 
mont. 

We consider, then, that the affair is termi- 
nated so far as we are concerned. 

Moreover, as we noted above, S... 
at all of a Jewish type, but, on the contrary, 
is very distinctly of the Gypsy type (which, 
perhaps, is not much better). And there 
exist as yet no laws concerning that race, 
though it is certainly as well-defined a race 
as the Jewish. 


is not 


Commissariat Général 
aux Questions Juives 
Dossier: S..., N...; R 41 
Archives date: 22/1/43 











THE LEGACY OF THE 30'S 


Middle-Class Mass Culture and the Intellectuals’ Problem 


ROBERT WARSHOW 


OR most American intellectuals, the 
Communist movement of the 1930's 
was a crucial experience. In Europe, 
where the movement was at once more seri- 
ous and more popular, it was still only one 
current in intellectual life; the Communists 
could never completely set the tone of think- 
ing in Europe, and Communist intellectuals 
themselves were able to draw a part of their 
nourishment from outside the movement. 
But in this country there was a time when 
virtually all intellectual vitality was derived 
in one way or another from the Communist 
party. If you were not somewhere within 
the party’s wide orbit, then you were likely 
to be in the opposition, which meant that 
much of your thought and energy had to be 
devoted to maintaining yourself in opposi 
tion. 
In either case, it was the Communist party 





The Middle of the Journey, the novel by 
Lionel Trilling just published by Viking, is 
one of the first to deal with what is possibly the 
the major experience of the intellectuals of our 
time—their involvement, stemming from the 
30’s, in the complex of ideas and activities called 
variously “the Communist movement,” the 
“Marxist viewpoint,” “progressivism,” “liberal- 
ism,” etc. In the 30’s the intellectual’s commit- 
ments expressed themselves in “politics”; more 
recently they have been chiefly cultural, a mat- 
ter of opinion and attitude—pro and con. In any 
case, the moral dilemmas involved in the experi- 
ence—and the intellectual and artistic problems 
set by the need to know what it meant (and still 
means )—are very much with us now. In this 
article, RopertT WarsHow discusses some of 
the implications he sees in Mr. Trilling’s novel, 
which is already one of the two or three most 
widely discussed books in intellectual circles 
today. Mr. Warshow has written criticism for 
this magazine, for the Nation, and for the Par- 
tisan Review. He was born in 1917 in New 
York City. He is managing editor of Com- 
MENTARY. 
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that ultimately determined what you were 
to think about and in what terms. 

There resulted a disastrous vulgarization 
of intellectual life, in which the character of 
American liberalism and radicalism was de 
cisively —and_ perhaps permanently — cor 
rupted. As a measure of the damage, one 
need only compare the atmosphere that sur 
rounded the Sacco and Vanzetti case in 1927 
with the atmosphere during the period of 
the Moscow Trials and the Spanish Civil 
War ten years later. Indeed, the special 
poignancy with which we remember Sacco 
and Vanzetti is connected with a sense of 
regret for our own lost virtue; the excitement 
that grew up around their case was the last 
strong expression of uncorrupted radicalism: 
in 1927, nobody really wanted anything ex 
cept that justice should win. But in the 30’s 
radicalism entered upon an age of organized 
mass disingenuousness, when every act and 
every idea had behind it some “larger con 
sideration” which destroyed its honesty and 
its meaning. Everyone became a professional 
politician, acting within a framework of 
“realism” that tended to make political ac 
tivity an end in itself. The half-truth was 
elevated to the position of a principle, and 
in the end the half-truth, in itself, became 
more desirable than the whole-truth. It was 
fashionable at the time to speak of a “new 
maturity” in American intellectual life, and 
in a sense the phrase was accurate, but it 
was the kind of maturity that is really a 
willing acceptance of failure. 

What had happened was more than the 
defection of one part of the intelligentsia. 
The whole level of thought and discussion, 
the level of culture itself, had been lowered. 
The soap-box speech merged with the Fourth 
of July oration. A poet became Librarian of 
Congress and denounced American intellec- 
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tuals for weakening their country’s spirit. 
Father Divine rode in the May Day parade. 
The Grapes of Wrath was a great novel. 
Eventually, The Confessions of a Nazi Spy 
was a serious movie and “Ballad for Ameri 
cans” was an inspired song. The mass culture 
of the educated classes—the culture of the 
“middle-brow,” as it has sometimes been 
called—had come into existence. For the first 
time, popular culture was able to draw its 
ideological support from the most advanced 
sectors of society. If this represented a low 
ering of the level of serious culture, it also 
raised the level—or at least the tone—of pop 
ular culture. This is precisely what made it 
1 “problem.” It was not possible to ignore 
Che Grapes of Wrath as it was possible to 
ignore Edna Ferber or Amos and Andy. The 
Grapes of Wrath had all the surface charac 
teristics of serious literature and it made all 
the “advanced” assumptions. In order to see 
what was wrong with it, one had to examine 
those assumptions themselves—and there was 
no firm base from which to do this. 

It is not necessary to claim that the Com 
munist movement was in any real sense the 
cause of this development. In fact that move 
ment, in the character it assumed in the 30's, 
was itself a part of the development; the real 
causes lay far back in the history of Ameri 
can culture and the social and psychological 
effects of industrial capitalism. Moreover, 
the cultural atmosphere of the 30's embraced 
a great many areas of American life that had 
no direct connection with the Communists 
at all; for most Americans, certainly, that 


atmosphere was expressed most clearly in 
the personality of President Roosevelt and 
the social-intellectual-political climate of the 
New Deal. For the intellectual, however, the 
Communist movement was the fact of cen- 
tral importance; the New Deal remained an 


external phenomenon, part of that “larger” 
world of American public life from which 
he had long separated himself—he might 
“support” the New Deal (as later on, per- 
haps, he “supported” the war), but he never 
identified himself with it. One way or an- 
other, he did identify himself with the Com- 
munist movement. 


nus the problem that confronts the 

American intellectual when he seeks to 
deal with the mass culture that surrounds 
him is, in its deeper meaning, the problem 
of his own past. For we are living still in the 
intellectual climate that was first established 
by the Communist-liberal-New Deal move- 
ment of the 30’s (by this time there are many 
people who have never known any other cli- 
mate; that is what makes it so difficult to 
describe what has happened). The Com- 
munists themselves may be losing ground, 
but the terms of discussion are still fixed by 
the tradition of middle-class “popular front” 
culture which they did so much to create, 
and we are still without a vocabulary to 
break through the constriction it imposes 
on us. 

On the practical level, the questions that 
center around the Communist movement 
may soon be out of our hands; indeed, they 
are out of our hands already—the issue of 
Stalinism is settled (though the danger is 
not). But if we are interested in understand- 
ing and evaluating the qualities of modern 
life, the experience of Stalinism remains a 
problem of peculiar complexity.* In its way, 
and for those who were affected by it, that 
experience is the most important of our time; 
it is for us what the First World War and 
the experience of expatriation were for an 
earlier generation. If our intellectual life is 
stunted and full of frustration, this is in 
large part because we have refused to assimi- 
late that experience, but have dealt with it 
only politically—outlining again and again 
the terms of our opposition to Stalinism, but 
never trying to understand what it means as 
part of our lives. 

For the serious intellectual, something 
more than an error of taste or judgment was 
involved when he accepted the pretensions 


* “Stalinism” is of course not a neutral term, but 
in many contexts the word “Communism” is too 
broad. We need a term to describe the Communist 
movement after its bureaucratic degeneration and 
its conversion, among other things, into a vehicle 
of mass culture. “Stalinism” is the only word that 
fills this need. The word will naturally appear en- 
tirely inadmissible to those who are not aware of 
the phenomenon to which it is applied. 
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of “proletarian literature,” or when he assent- 
ed to the general opinion that Bury the Dead 
was a vital work of art, or when he rejected 
the work of Henry James because it was 
outside the “main stream” of American tradi- 
tion. The very possibility of these errors, and 
of a thousand others like them, represented 
at bottom a fatal acquiescence, a kind of 
willing mortification of the self. It meant 
that judgment was no longer free, or at ‘east 
that there were considerations more impor- 
tant than free judgment. In the last analysis, 
it meant that the intellectual had sold out— 
to the pressures that encompassed him, and 
to his sense of his own inadequacy. And he 
lived surrounded by the evidence of his be- 
trayal: a culture solidifying in vulgarity and 
dishonesty, of which he was a part. 

Even to stand out against this culture un- 
compromisingly—a thing very few were able 
to do; much more was required than just to 
be anti-Stalinist—was only a partial victory. 
One kept one’s ‘integrity, but this integrity 
became a purely personal satisfaction, with- 
out real weight—and the one assumption that 
everybody shared was that weight was im- 
portant. The culture remained and spread 
and entrenched itself, and its mere existence 
—this climate in which one had to live—was 
a standing threat to one’s personality, was 
in a sense a deep personal humiliation. (Is it 
not the final affront that these words them- 
selves should sound too strong—too “per- 
sonal”?)) With each new Bury the Dead, 
with each new political debate, the humilia- 
tion grew deeper and more pervasive, and 
the problem of the American intellectual 
gradually emerged in the form in which it 
exists today. 

The problem is nothing so simple as Stal- 
inism; as I said before, that issue is settled: 
Stalinism today is not a point of view but a 
psychological and sociological phenomenon. 
Nor is it a problem of liberal ideology as 
such: the propositions of liberalism can still 
be examined and accepted or rejected. The 
intellectual’s problem is to define his own 
position in the whole world of culture that 
came into being in the 30’s—a world in which 
he must live and of which he is a full par- 


taker. And the question to be asked is not 
What is my opinion of all this? That ques 
tion is easily answered, but those who ask 
only that have fallen into the trap, for it 
is precisely the greatest error of our intellec 
tual life to assume that the most effective 
way of dealing with any phenomenon is to 
have an opinion about it. The real question 
is: What is my relation to all this? 


yous is a hard question for us becaus: 
Raat relation to experience is a matter of 
feeling, and our usable vocabulary is a vocab 
ulary of opinion. The most important effect 
of the intellectual life of the 30's and the cul 
ture that grew out of it has been to distort 
and eventually to destroy the emotional and 
moral content of experience, putting in it 
place a system of conventionalized “re 
sponses.” In fact, the chief function of mass 
culture is to relieve one of the necessity of 
experiencing one’s life directly. Serious art, 
too, is separated from reality, for it permits 
one to contemplate experience without be 
ing personally involved; but it is not an eva 
sion: by its very detachment, it opens up 
new possibilities of understanding and 
pleasure derivable from reality, and it thus 
becomes an enrichment of experience. 
Mass culture, on the other hand, seeks 
only to make things easier. It can do this 
either by moving away from reality and thus 
offering an “escape,” or by moving so close 
to reality as to destroy the detachment of art 
and make it possible for one to see one’s own 
life as a form of art (this happens in such a 
novel as Sholem Asch’s East River, for ex 
ample). Even political discussion becomes a 
form of entertainment and a defense against 
experience: by providing a fixed system of 
moral and political attitudes, it protects us 
from the shock of experience and conceals 
our helplessness. The movies, the theater, 
the books and magazines and newspapers— 
the whole system of mass culture as creator 
and purveyor of ideas, sentiments, attitudes, 
and styles of behavior—all this is what gives 
our life its form and its meaning. Mass cul 
ture is the screen through which we see 
reality and the mirror in which we see our 
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selves. Its ultimate tendency is even to super- 
sede reality. (In this sense, as Clement 
Greenberg remarks, art is more important in 
our civilization than it has ever been be- 
fore.) 

Now it is precisely this—the experience 
of an alienation from reality—which is the 
characteristic experience of our age. The 
modern intellectual, and especially the cre- 
ative writer, thus faces the necessity of de- 
scribing and clarifying an experience which 
has itself deprived him of the vocabulary he 
requires to deal with it. The writer who at- 
tempts a true re-creation of life is forced to 
invent the meanings of experience all over 
again, creating out of his own mind and 
sensibility not only the literary object but 
also its significance and its justification—in 
a sense, he must invent his own audience. 

This is the source of the problem of com- 
munication in modern literature—which is a 
problem not only of communicating the 
quality of experience to a reader, but also, 
and more deeply, of making it possible for 
the writer himself to have a meaningful ex 
perience in the first place. There is no para- 
dox in this, for it is only through an effective 
vocabulary—that is, through “valid” emo 
tional, moral, and intellectual responses ex- 
pressible in language — that we can truly 
know what we do and what happens to us. 
And the writer is par excellence the man of 
conscious experience; the problem of ex- 
perience and the problem of a language for 
experience are for him one problem. 

In modern poetry, the problem has been 
solved most frequently by a persistent use of 
irony. By employing the vocabulary of mass 
culture in a more serious context, the poet 
expresses both his rejection of mass culture 
and the difficulty he faces in trying to tran- 
scend it, while at the same time this irony, 
by a kind of negative connotation, can also 
convey some of the quality of fresh and 
meaningful experience—or, more accurately, 
it can indicate what fresh and meaningful 
experience might be like if there existed a 
context and a vocabulary for it. 

This is a possible solution as far as it goes, 
but its limitations are obvious: a whole litera- 


ture cannot be built on irony. In addition, 
this ironic use of language is necessarily so 
indefinite that it easily slips over from the 
“negative” to the “affirmative,” and the mo- 
ment that happens it becomes a part of the 
mass culture from which it has tried to es- 
cape. The use of irony for purposes of “af- 
firmation” is usually a device for stating 
banalities indirectly and tentatively and thus 
concealing their lack of real content; it is a 
technique of falsification. The clearest ex- 
ample of this is the style of “American” in- 
articulateness and diffidence affected by writ- 
ers like Archibald MacLeish and Norman 
Corwin. 

For the serious prose writer, at any rate, 
even this partial solution is not available: he 
must evolve some method of understanding 
and communicating experience directly—as 
it really is, as it really feels. And he finds at 
every turn that he is unable to realize and 
respond to his experience in any way that 
seems valid and fruitful to him. He lives 
within the mass culture, he meets experience 
through the mass culture, the words and 
ideas that come to him most easily, most 
“naturally,” are the words and ideas of mass 
culture. The problem is inescapable; there 
is no corner of literature or experience where 
he does not face it. And it must be solved all 
over again every day. 


O BE sure, the problem is not confined to 
T ihe United States. But it exists here in its 
most developed form; the Europeans are only 
beginning to face it, and for the Russians it 
would hardly be accurate to call it a problem 
at all: for them, the discussion is ended. 

It is also true that the problem did not 
suddenly spring into being in the 30's; the 
poetry of T. S. Eliot is sufficient evidence 
to the contrary. But for American intellec- 
tuals of our time, as I have tried to show, the 
center of the problem is in the political-intel- 
lectual movement of the 30's. The problem 
developed over many years and through 
many historical factors, but it happened in 
the 30’s. Thus it becomes our central intel- 
lectual task to evolve some method of assimi- 
lating the experience of those years, if only 
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in order to perfect our understanding of our 
cultural failure. 

Of the few serious efforts that have been 
made to deal with that experience, the most 
nearly successful is Edmund Wilson’s Mem- 
oirs of Hecate Country, an almost heroic at- 
tempt to create a valid emotional and moral 
response to modern life. Wilson states the 
problem of feeling directly: it is the point 
of his book that the modern world is suffer- 
ing from a paralysis of feeling, and he com 
municates the quality of that paralysis with 
such success as to have called forth the most 
amusing of all the charges made against the 
book—that it is not “even” good pornography. 
But, having established a world that has lost 
the capacity to feel, he is still faced with 
the necessity of creating a valid response to 
that world. He solves this problem by obscur- 
ing the boundaries between fantasy and real- 
ity—strong and direct emotion is still “ad- 
missible” in dreams—but the nature of this 
solution is itself a kind of failure, emphasiz- 
ing again the difficulty (perhaps the impos- 
sibility) of a straightforward solution. And in 
the end words fail him—quite literally, al- 
most: he writes a kind of “key” to the book 
in French, as if the rhythms of a foreign 
language might conceal even from him that 
his resources have proved not quite sufficient. 
(Incidentally, the almost universal rejection 
of Wilson’s book, even among those who 
should have been most strongly aware of its 
significance, is one more sign of our intel- 
lectual impotence.) 


IONEL Trilling’s novel, The Middle of the 

| Journey, is in some ways a more explicit 
attempt to deal with the problem of Stalin- 
ism: the hero, John Laskell, an intellectual 
fellow-traveller of the Communists, under- 
goes an experience that forces him to re- 
examine the ideological and cultural founda- 
tions of hjs life; in the end, after a series of 
personal encounters has made the choices 
clear to him, he rejects the Communist move- 
ment and the whole intellectual atmosphere 
that surrounds it, and seeks a new philosophy 
more adequate to the needs of experience. 

Mr. Trilling’s novel is less successful as 


literature than Wilson’s, but—in part for that 
very reason—it constitutes a particularly clea: 
example of how it is possible for a serious 
writer to find himself ultimately helpless in 
the face of mass culture. 

Mr. Trilling has shown a profound aware 
ness of the problem of the American intel 
lectual; he has seen also that the center of 
that problem lies in the Communist-libera! 
tradition of the 30's. Moreover, his own posi 
tion, if not unassailable, is at least more solid 
than most: he partakes of all the serious in 
tellectual currents of our time, but he ha 
not so alienated himself from the general life 
of American society as to be unable to under 
stand it and sympathize with it. (This is ot 
course an “adjustment,” and it produces cer 
tain ambiguities of feeling and attitude. But 
nobody really escapes; in the long run, it is 
probably better that the ambiguities be nea: 
the surface.) Mr. Trilling has intelligence 
and honesty; more than honesty, he has a 
clear sense of all the possibilities of dishon 
esty—this is his greatest protection. Finally, 
he is a talented writer: there are parts of 
this novel that are written with beauty 
imagination, and intensity. 

As a number of critics have pointed out 
Mr. Trilling is greatly indebted to E. M 
Forster. His method, like Forster's, is to con 
front his characters with situations for which 
their moral preconceptions have left them 
unprepared; the tensions and readjustment: 
that result from these confrontations make 
up the novel. And, again like Forster, Mr. 
Trilling is not embarrassed by the necessary 
artificiality of fiction: he accepts the nove! 
form as a structure of contrivances conscious 
ly manipulated to a conscious end. He is thus 
willing to devote much of his book to the 
description of serious conversation and think 
ing, without suffering from the compulsion 
to be indirect. And he is willing to make 
use of melodramatic incidents as a con 
venient means of making his points and es 
tablishing the situations in which he is in- 
terested; he does not even attempt to disguise 
the close mechanical resemblance between 
the climactic incident of his novel and the 
climactic incident of Forster’s Howards End. 





This common-sense approach gives the book 
a quality of bareness that amounts almost to 
poverty—a bareness not characteristic of 
Forster himself, who has a complex sense of 
character and a richness of wit that Mr. 
Trilling lacks. In a lesser novelist than For- 
ster, the bareness is a virtue: it is honest 
poverty, so to speak, as if Mr. Trilling had 
resolved to make no appeal except to the in- 
telligence, or to the emotions only in the 
degree that they remain subject to intelli- 
gence. But it is a virtue on the private level 

or, at any rate, on the level of opinion. It 
permits Mr. Trilling to deal with experience 
without compromising himself intellectually; 
it endears him to the reader for the qualities 
of his mind—one feels that we should really 
be better off if more people were like him. 
But he is removed from experience as experi- 
ence; the problem of feeling—and thus the 
problem of art—is not faced. 


mous evasion becomes particularly clear 
| one one considers how much there was 
in the experience of Stalinism which Mr. 
lrilling has simply omitted. For a writer 
with’ a strong intellectual awareness of psy- 
chological complexities, he shows surprising- 
ly little interest in the deeper layers of mo- 
tivation: in his emphasis on the idea of re- 
sponsibility, he makes it appear as if the sur- 
render to Stalinism or its rejection was main- 
ly a matter of philosophical decision. Even 
in his treatment of the character Gifford 
Maxim, whose guilt-ridden conversion from 
Stalinism to religion is plainly the result of 
deep psychological drives, Mr. Trilling pre- 
fers to leave the actual, experiential roots of 
his behavior unspecified: we never know 
whether Maxim’s guilt is real or delusionary 
or metaphysical. Such vagueness is of course 
quite deliberate; it is part of Mr. Trilling’s 
conception of Maxim's character that his 
motivations should remain unclear, and it is 
one of the underlying implications of the 
book’s thesis that motivations do not really 
“count.” But the point is that such a 
thesis and such an approach to character 
rest ultimately on the assumption that the 
most fruitful way of dealing with experience 
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is to pass judgment on it—and this is not the 
assumption of a novelist. 





For the same reason, Mr. Trilling does 
not deal adequately with the fact that Stal- 
inism as he describes it was specifically an 
experience of the middle class: he is, indeed, 
constantly aware of the class origins of his 
characters, and of how their ways of living 
and thinking are determined by their class, 
but class, too, does not finally “count,” and 















































he does not show how Stalinism offered a 
way out of the particular psychological dif 
ficulties of the middle class as such. More 
than this, he ignores the fact that the middle 
class which experienced Stalinism was in 
large part a Jewish middle class, driven by 
the special insecurities of Jews in addition to 
the insecurities of the middle class in gen- 
































eral. (This suppression is made all the more 





obvious by the inclusion of one minor Jew- 
ish character in a stock role.) Thus the char- 
acters exist in a kind of academic void of 
moral abstractions, without a history — but 
Stalinism was in the fullest sense a historical] 














experience, a particular response to particular 
historical pressures; the people who involved 
themselves in it were not simply carrying on 
personal relations within a settled moral 
order. Here, again, Mr. Trilling is doubtless 
conscious of what he is doing: he seeks to 
universalize the Stalinist experience in order 
to make clear its “essential” significance. But 
the novel as an art form rests on particu- 
larity: the particular becomes universal 
without losing its particularity—that is the 
wonder. Mr. Trilling might have come closer 
to the “essence” of the experience he de- 
scribes if he had been more willing to see it 
as the experience of particular human beings 
in a specific situation; perhaps this means: 
if he had been more willing to face his own 
relation to it. 

























































































When he does try to create an adequate 
emotional and moral correlative for his ma- 
terial, it is only to fail in another direction. 
In Forster's novels, melodrama is always a 
contrivance of plot or a device to emphasize 
the deeper content. But Mr. Trilling some- 
times invests the deeper content itself with 
a melodramatic tone. This is especially no- 
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ticeable in the opening pages, which are like 
the beginning of a sophisticated spy story, 
and in the presentation of the character Duck 
Caldwell, the irresponsible and vicious rep- 
resentative of the lower classes, who is bur- 
dened with a weight of moral significance 
that almost deprives him of all reality 
(though he is particularly well drawn on the 
realistic level). Indeed, the excitement that 
surrounds Duck Caldwell seems a little 
naive, as if Mr. Trilling were announcing 
the discovery of evil; if it was a sentimental 
error to credit the working class with a vir- 
tue and an innocence that it never possessed, 
it is only another kind of sentimentality to 
make too much of correcting the error. 

Yet this tendency to place upon the ma- 
terial a greater weight of meaning than it 
can bear is almost an unavoidable failing, 
one more sign of how the problem of creative 
writing is becoming too difficult for the or- 
dinary talent. When the writer must invent 
all the meanings of experience, it is not sur- 
prising that he should sometimes fail to keep 
them in proportion. 


ost of all, Mr. Trilling lacks Forster's 

detachment—that almost Olympian dis- 
interestedness (not neutrality) which en- 
ables Forster to encompass all the complexi- 
ties and impurities of experience without 
strain or shock. Forster is almost never taken 
in—as little by Margaret Schlegel as by 
Leonard Bast, not even by Mrs. Wilcox, and 
least of all by himself. But Mr. Trilling is 
taken in very often indeed. I have already 
mentioned Duck Caldwell and Gifford Max- 
im, whom Mr. Trilling takes at face value 
whenever, by doing so, he can make them 
more formidable. There is also Emily Cald- 
well, who is intended to constitute a kind of 
positive pole in the book, embodying the 
“real” world from which the mass culture of 
Stalinist liberalism has estranged us, but who 
turns out to be only another creation of that 
very culture. The brief sexual episode be- 
tween Emily Caldwell and John Laskell is 
almost a paradigm of the liberal middle-class 
dream of sex; it is honest, straightforward, 
“adult”; it involves affection but no unman- 


ageable passion; it creates no “complications” 
—which is to say, no responsibilities; it takes 
place in daylight, in the open air, and—im- 
mediately after Emily has bathed. 

Finally, there is John Laskell himself, the 
puzzled man of conscience and good will 
who comes to see the error of Stalinist liber- 
alism and formulates the “conclusions” of 
the book. (It is worth noting that not even 
in the simplest of Forster’s novels is it safe 
to take any character as the author’s mouth- 
piece, but Mr. Trilling’s identification with 
Laskell is unmistakeable.) Precisely in this 
formulation one sees how completely Mr. 
Trilling has failed to detach himself from 
the cultural atmosphere he seeks to tran- 
scend, for he reduces the whole problem of 
modern experience to a question of right and 
wrong opinion. There are two opposing or- 
thodoxies: the orthodoxy of Stalinist liberal 
ism, which holds that man is the creature of 
his environment and thus free of moral re 
sponsibility, and the orthodoxy of religion, 
which holds that man is the child of God 
and bears an infinite responsibility—that is, 
an infinite guilt. Laskell rejects both: “An 
absolute freedom from responsibility—that 
much of a child none of us can be. An ab 
solute responsibility—that much of a divine 
or metaphysical essence none of us is.” Las 
kell stands for the free intelligence, for the 
“idea in modulation.” That is what was lost 
and must be found again. Not to acquiesce 
is “the only thing that matters.” 

Mr. Trilling is here finally reduced to the 
level of his subject; like the Stalinists them 
selves, he can respond to the complexity of 
experience only with a revision of doctrine. 
His doctrine may be sound (though the via 
media, too, can be a form of cant), but the 
point is that it is irrelevant: the novelist’s 
function is not to argue with his characters— 
or at least not to try too hard to win the 
argument. 

One might think, perhaps, that the virtue 
of detachment belongs to the intelligence, 
and thus has nothing to do with the problem 
of feeling. But the detachment of a creative 
writer-rests precisely on his ability to create 
what seems (at least to him) an adequate 
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emotional and moral response to experience, 
a response that is “objectively” valid in the 
sense that it seems to inhere in the experi- 
ence itself and to come into being automatic- 
ally, so to speak, with the re-creation of the 
experience. Mr. Trilling, lacking an aestheti- 
cally ettective relationship to experience, is 
forced to translate experience into ideas, em- 
bodying these ideas in his characters and 
giving his plot the form of an intellectual dis- 
cussion reinforced by events. He thus be 
comes personally involved with his characters 
in a way that the true novelist never is, for 
some of the ideas are his own and some are 
ideas he disagrees with, and he must there 
fore convince his reader that some characters 
are “right” and others “wrong” (though 
“rightness” and “wrongness” are qualities not 
of human beings but only of ideas); whereas 
the true novelist tries only to make his char 
acters and their behavior “convincing,” which 
is something entirely different. There are a 
great many intellectual discussions in Fors- 





ter's novels, and very often both Forster and 
his reader know who is “right”; but to have 
right or wrong ideas is part of experience— 
it is not an issue. 


HAVE dwelt so much upon Forster because 
| it is apparent that Mr. Irilling has tried to 
model himself most of all on Forster (though 
to some degree on James) and on the moral 
and intellectual quality that Forster em 
bodies, and because the great gap that re- 
mains between the two writers is more than 
a disparity of talent. The point is not that 
Mr. Trilling is not a great novelist; a healthy 
culture has room for the minor talent. What 
is significant is that Mr. Trilling has not yet 
solved the problem of being a novelist at all 
And this failure is not his alone: in his 
failure, he comes in a way to represent us 
all—as perhaps he would not represent us if 
he had succeeded. The problem remains: 
how shall we regain the use of our experi 
ence in the world of mass culture? 











THE ETERNAL VALUES 


A Story 


J. AYALTI 


ARRY, a bottle of milk an’ a 
quart of sour cream.” 
“A whitefish, Harry. 


¢¢ 


But 
fresh.” 

“A couple of rolls, an’ a cream-cheese, an’ 
ar 6 eae’ 

“All right, all right. Just a minute. I’ve 
only got two hands.” 

The women, browsing among the cans of 
soup and fruit-juice, began to talk about 
Harry. 

“He’s not feeling so good today.” 

“Something is on his mind.” 

“All dressed up, isn’t he?” 

The women were right. Harry had some 
thing on his mind. And he was dressed up, 
too. A short, narrow-shouldered man, he 
darted up and down behind the counter. 
He lifted the glass door of the icebox. He 
pulled boxes down from the shelves. But 
his thoughts were somewhere else: 

“He is here. Thank God. . . . The only 
one left. He is here now. Here, in the free 
America.” 

A neighbor came into the store. “Harry, 
you going to the boat?” 

“Going? Sure I’m going. My nephew,” 
he explained to the others. “He is coming 
from Europe. Saved from a certain death. 
... The only one left of my family.” 

The store grew quiet. They listened; each 





J]. Ayartr is a Yiddish journalist and writer, 
now living in New York. His novel Tate un 
Zun won the Louis Lamed prize in 1943. Mr. 
Ayalti was born in Poland in 1910. He later 
traveled to Palestine and joined a collective of 
Hashomer Hatzair, leaving Palestine in 1933 
for the Sorbonne in France. During the Span- 
ish civil war he served in Spain as a corres- 
pondent for Yiddish newspapers. In 1942 he 
emigrated to Uruguay, and came to America in 
1946. This story was translated by Nathan 
Halper. 
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woman had a similar story. Harry felt like 
a speaker on a platform. But his usual glib 
ness left him, and he spoke in disconnected 
phrases. 

“Nobody even knows what became of 
their ashes. Pinchas, he is risen from 
the dead. He was in all the worst concentra- 
tion camps.” 

“He's coming with his wife.” Harry be- 
gan to add details. “They just got married 
in Belgium. You should see how she writes 
English.” He opened the drawer where he 
kept important papers and pulled out a pack 
of grey envelopes. But by this time the 
women had begun to get impatient. The 
milk-and-cream woman was inspecting her 
“Harry, don’t forget to count 
the two bottles that I brought back.” 


“IT won't! I won't!” he growled. But as a 


charge-slip. 


matter of fact, he had been thinking of other 
matters: His brother (Peace be with him!). 
The old times. The old home. 


is the missus? Harry began to get angry. 


... But where 


Why hasn't she come yet? Promised to be 
here early. This is no ordinary occasion. 
This is for Hayim Ozer’s boy. 

Hayim Ozer was the scholar of the family. 
And Pinchas has his name after grandfather 
Pini, Reb Pini the Reader. 


Oh 


T 


come they had prepared. His missus had 
talked about it for weeks. “A party... ah,” 
he sighed, “that’s all a woman thinks of.” 

He will invite the whole family. But only 
the older people will come, those of his own 


.. here is the missus! 


HE car on the El was half empty. Harry 
closed his eyes. He thought of the wel 


generation. What do the youngsters know 

about Reb Pini the reader? 

dren, what do they know? 
Not that he, Harry, has reason to com 


His own chil 
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plain. His oldest, Barry, has his own drug- 
store. The youngest, Jerry, is almost a pro- 
fessor. Only, he is a bit of a black sheep. 
[hat is, a bit of a “red” one. He got infected 
by his friends in the college. But that is 
nothing to worry about. Jerry is a veteran. 
Four years overseas, fighting for Uncle Sam. 
Even Sandra has straightened out. True, 
she runs around in slacks. And always with 
a cigarette, never out of her mouth. But she 
married a decent boy. No, he can’t com- 
plain. But as regards Judaism—that'’s a differ- 
ent story. Lately, of course, they have begun 
to be aware. Barry takes a look at the Pal- 
estine news in the Times—especially if a 
bomb is in the headlines. Jerry argues that 
anti-Semitism and capitalism go hand in 
hand. He saw enough in Germany, didn’t 
he? 

At Grand Concourse, Harry got off the El 
and walked through the long tunnel to the 
sth Avenue Express. 


ow Harry began to get down to brass 
N tacks. 

Brother Sam from Brooklyn will certainly 
come to the party, and sister Sarah from 
Central Park West will-probably be there 
too. 

If they feel like chipping in, that's all well 
and good. But he, Harry, won't mention it. 
After the party, however, he'll give Pinchas 
a check—a good check—a hundred! Maybe 
more? Let him have a couple of cents in 
his pockets. 

He won't do it in public. No, God forbid. 
But don’t worry, they'll notice it. 

Warmed by the coming meeting with his 
nephew, Harry became sentimental. It now 
occurred to him that it would not be seemly 
to give Pinchas nothing but a check. The 
boy comes from hell, from pain and suffer- 
ing. 

What is money? No. Man does not live 
by bread alone. Pinchas must be given a 
sign. A symbol. Something spiritual. 

But what? Some furniture has already 
been bought. Clothes? That will come later. 
The missus will buy. She is waiting till they 
arrive, so she can get the exact sizes. Well, 





make the check bigger. A hundred and 
fifty. .. . Two hundred, OK? 

But that is not it! 

It was only at 96th Street that he got his 
inspiration. The Eternal Values! Why 
didn’t he think of it before? There is the 
proper gift! 

The Eternal Values was a book with a 
history. Ten years ago, Harry did a favor 
fora Mr. O'Connor. This O’Connor—a very 
decent goy, this one—wanted to give him a 
check. But Harry put his foot down. No 
check. Let him know that money is not a 
Jew’s all in all! 

So O’Connor took a ride to the East Side, 
went into a book store and asked for a book, 
a book with Hebrew letters. Let it be some- 
thing good. Bible, Prayers, Laws. Price is 
no object. Poetry? Poetry, that doesn’t hurt 
either. From time to time, Harry and 
O'Connor used to have a discussion on ele- 
vated matters. My God, your God... . 
O'Connor knew Harry was no ignoramus. 

He brought him The Eternal Values. A 
de luxe edition, almost a thousand pages. It 
had in it a bit of everything that’s good: 
the Bible, Sayings of the Sages, Maimonides 
... up to Bialik. So the book lies in Harry’s 
closet—gathering dust. Now, at least, the 
book will be used. He, Harry, has no time 
to look in it. When can he sit down with 
a book? And the children . . . well, the chil- 
dren. ... 

Harry's face clouded. Ah, it’s good that 
Pinchas is coming. Now somebody will 
look into the book. Give it to Pinchas. The 
book—and a check for two hundred and fifty 
dollars. There'll still be plenty left for the 
children. No, three hundred dollars. 

But he still felt uneasy. He felt that he 
was imposing on Pinchas. How? In what 
way? He could not put it clearly. 

The lights of a local station twinkled. 
Suddenly, a story came into Harry’s mind, 
a story that he had heard back in his child- 
hood: 

A boy was on his way to school, carrying 
his siddur and a roll for his lunch. Along 
came a dog and snatched the roll out of his 
hand. So the boy took the siddur, threw it 
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at the dog, and cried, “If you took the roll, 
take the siddur too. . . . You go to the school!” 

Times Square! 

The light was a pail of cold water. The 
underground journey had spun cobwebs in 
Harry’s brain. Light brushed them away 
now, and they drifted off between the sky- 
scrapers, between the hotdog stands. He 
breathed the sharp air, the business air. He 
stopped being a philosopher. Harry was a 
Bronx storekeeper again. 

He waved to a taxi. They started for the 


boat. 


INCHAS-PrERRE and Modeste stood at the 
Pai and eyed the crowd upon the pier. 

“Do you recognize him?” she asked. 

They were speaking in French. “Who? 
Uncle Harry? I don’t even know him. 
When he left for America, I wasn’t even 


born yet.” 

“Yes, I forgot. Because . . . because of 
that . . . I am all mixed un.” 

“Nonsense!” 


“I don’t know. You scared me so much.” 

They stared at the giant city, this mute 
Sphinx, keeping to itself the secret of their 
future. Modeste fidgeted nervously. Pin- 
chas-Pierre could hear a few disconnected 
syllables, as if she were intoning a spell: 
“Pin-has . . . yum-tuv . . . ha-sunna 
mik, mickey.” 

“What are you murmuring?” Pinchas at- 
tempted to smile. 

Modeste blushed. “I don’t know. I am 
afraid of the first meeting.” 

“Well,” he said. “In the first place, it is 
‘mikva,’ not ‘mickey.’ And, in the second 
place, you can forget the word. Here, in 
New York, they don’t have much use for it.” 

“Good. Better that way.” She pushed her 
short blond hair back and posed before him, 
with her slender body, like a mannequin. 
“How do I look now?” she said. Her girlish 
bosom strained against the tight-fitting 
sweater. 

“How? A Flemish shiksa.” 

“No,” she pouted. “Seriously. Tell me.” 

“Tell you? I am telling you. What do 
you want to look like? A rabbi’s daughter?” 





Modeste’s face clouded and she lowered 
her eyes. “I know,” she whispered. “You 
no longer love me. I have no one. | am 
here alone . . . in a strange world . . . among 
strange people.” 

Pierre's arm slipped around her waist. 
“Don't worry. It will be all right. You'll 
see.” 

Her eyes lit up. “When I am with you, 
I do feel better.” She looked at the big city. 

He was an old wanderer. It was nothing 
new to him to be in a strange land. But 
she had always lived at home, in the smal] 
fishing village where her father, Old Benoit, 
was the inn-keeper. There was a little gar 
den, a few dozen fowl, a couple of pigs 
Even while the Germans were there, she had 
felt that it was temporary, like a storm at 
sea, which in time blows over. The real 
storm began when they found Pierre, bruised 
and famished, in the loft of their barn. He 
had been in a little boat trying to cross the 
Channel. ... 

After the Germans were gone, Pierre took 
her to Paris. Oh, how she had tried to under 
stand his friends, talking all the time in tiny 
rooms of small hotels. All that talk... . 

Then, suddenly, they were here, across 
the ocean. 


arry began to make philosophy again. In 
H the store, the customers kept buzzing. 

“Harry, a bottle of milk!” “Harry! What 
time do the fresh rolls come in?” 

“Rolls . . . they'll come when they come.” 
Harry was thinking of other things. 

He had seen little of his two relatives 
from the other side. He took them from the 
ship to their rooms in Brooklyn, and then, 
during the next week, the missus had shown 
them the ropes. She took them to buy 
clothes; a few things for the house. Took 
them for a walk in Prospect Park. The 
missus liked them, especially Modeste. 

“A good girl,” she said. “Gentle. Like a 
dove. Only, she mixes so much French in 
her Yiddish. And her name, too. . . . Harry 
how do you say ‘Modeste’ in English?” 

Harry did not know. 

He found it hard to think of his nephew 
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as a man of flesh and blood. He had become 
a symbol, a principle. And, around this 
principle, Harry fought a battle with him- 
self. 

“Why?” he would argue. “Why should 
Pinchas be the one to take The Eternal 
Values? Why Pinchas? What's the matter 
with my children?” 

After he got home from the ship, Harry 
kept raising the check that he planned to 
give Pinchas. Three fifty .. . . Four hundred 
.. «+ When it reached four hundred and 
fifty, Harry began to see that something was 
wrong, that he was trying to buy his way out. 

Out? 

Out of what? 

Slowly he began to understand those ob- 
scure thoughts that he had had on the Ex- 
press. Moses received the Torah on 
Sinai. He handed it on to Joshua. Joshua 
handed it on to the elders. The elders 

. till it reached Harry. Harry—who was 
trying to hand it on to his nephew, Pincha: 
Why? Why his nephew? He, Harry, has 
children of his own. If it’s a good thing, 
why not hand it to his own sons? If it’s 
not a good thing, why give it to Pinchas? 
Pinchas has had enough troubles. He has 
been there... in that Hell. 

3ut, for that matter, why should his sons 
suffer? They are Americans. They are na- 
tive-born. Why should they bear a burden? 
Why should they have it worse than other 
American boys? In America, everybody's an 
American. The Italians, the Spaniards . . . 
why, even the Poles. 

Well, they had changed their name. Was 
Brandtwein. Now it’s Brown. Brown. Why 
not? What's so good about Brandtwein? If 
they liked Brown, let it be Brown. America’s 
a free country. Still, a name that’s too Jew- 
ish can get in your way. 

On the other hand, this doesn’t mean thai 
Jewishness is done with. 
he himself, he’s not sure if there really is a 
God or not. But, as regards being Jews 


\s regards religion 


What is a world without Jews? A world 
without Jews is like . . . a wedding without 
musicians! Just imagine a world, a world 
with nothing but goyim. They drink whis 





key, make war. . . . And what about the 
Torah? Nowadays they call it “Justice”... . 
What does a goy know about justice? That 
is, he does know something about it. He has 
socialism, parties, unions—but that’s not the 
same! That's politics. . . . Now, a Jew, he 
who always gets beaten, always, in every 
generation, he knows the meaning of pain. 
“You should know the soul of the stranger 
because you yourself were a stranger in the 
land of Egypt.” But—without Jews? If no- 
body gets beaten, then the whole world'll 
be full of nothing but murderers. 

Will there be no end to it? he wondered. 
Will we always have to suffer? As regards 
me, myself, 1 am used to having troubles. 
But my children are Americans. 


s Luck wauld have it, he came across 
A a poem in the paper, a poem about 
the offering of Isaac. Harry never bothered 
with poetry. But there it was in his Sunday 
paper, and, absent-mindedly, he read it. 

It was a hard poem. Yet, when he put his 
mind to it, he was able to chew its sense out 
of it. He could see what the author meant: 
Abraham led his only son to the sacrifice. 
Jewish fathers have to do the same in every 
generation. 

At first, he felt funny about this, but then 
he got angry. Why? Why do you always 
have to sacrifice? Once in a blue moon, well. 

. . But this poet wants it all the time. 
Every other day, a sacrifice. Why, in the 
whole Bible it happens only once. Then, in 
the second place, a ram happened to appear. 
So Abraham burned the ram instead of his 
son. In the third place, he was doing a thing 
that God specially ordered him to do. But 
this poet . . . he probably doesn’t even be 
lieve in God. What makes him so crazy 
about sacrifices? 

Well, all right, he means it as a symbol: 
Humanity, Justice. . . . But—why does it 
always have to be us? This is their world. 
So let the goyim beat their own heads 
against the wall! 

And the inevitable happened. Harry lift 
ed a box of eggs. Suddenly, his hands beoa 


to shake. A couple of dozen eggs smashed 
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on the floor. Thirty-eight years in the store. 
The first time it had happened. 

Trouble always comes in bunches. A few 
hours later, Harry spilled a bottle of milk 
on one of his best customers. He splashed 
the woman from head to foot. She was 
wearing a Persian lamb coat. The black lamb 
became white. The woman almost fainted. 

“Here is your sacrifice!” Harry yelled. 

The customers thought he was going 
crazy. 


arry put bottles on the table: cokes, 
H sodas, beer, a bottle of whiskey, a French 
brandy—in honor of Modeste. 

Quite a crowd came to the party. First 
came Louie, a relative of Harry’s wife, a 
cutter of ladies’ garments, and an expert on 
politics. Louie read the Communist Freiheit; 
he hated the Socialist Forward like poison. 
Louie had a bit of the cognac, and then asked 
Pinchas about the last elections in France. 

Modeste had some cognac too. She gave 
it the approval of a connoisseur. Pinchas- 
Pierre grew nervous. Maybe she would say 
a word too much. But she saw Pierre's 
glance. 

“Kosher wine?” she asked. “Isn’t it?” 

Next came Sam, Harry's brother from 
Brooklyn. Sam was an old Forward reader. 
He hated the Communist Freiheit. His wife 
told a long story about the trouble they had 
closing the store an hour early. They had 
a drop of cognac. Then Harry’s missus 
brought the gefillte fish. 

Over the fish and horse-radish, Freiheit 
and Forward had sharp words over the new 
Polish government. 

Louie the cutter had landed an ordinary 
piece of fish, and as he had a good appetite, 
he finished his portion quickly and was the 
first to deliver an oration. 

“Aristocrats! Militarists!” he attacked Sam 
in the plural. 

The Forward, on the other hand, got a 
more complicated portion. A stuffed head. 
Sam kept digging up hidden treasures with 
his fork, dipping them piously in the pungent 
horse-radish. He did not dare interrupt this 
ceremony lest (God forbid!) one of the little 


bones should get stuck in his throat. But 
his patience snapped. 

“Red = dictators! 
mounted a counter-attack. 

Modeste listened. Freiheit’s mother-in-law 
—Louie came with his whole family—told 
Modeste not to take it to heart. Modeste 
listened. 

Still, it was lucky that Sandra and her 
husband chose this moment to arrive. Sandra 
kissed her new cousins, sat down near Mod- 
este, and started to ask about the fashions 
in Paris. Then came Barry, the druggist, 
and his wife. Sandra went into the kitchen. 
She came back with two platters of blintzes. 
. . Barry 


Moscow agents!” he 


Barry swallowed half a platter. 
was a sport. 

All of a sudden, important guests! Aunt 
Sarah and her son, from Central Park West. 
Aunt Sarah’s son is a reporter on the New 
York Post. 

“Why! She looks Irish!” 

Pinchas got frightened. But it was all 
right. Aunt Sarah, it is true, had a horrible 
fear of mixed marriages. But, at the same 
time, she had a deep respect for goyim. Her 
dream, therefore, was a Jewish daughter-in 
law with an Irish face. 

They brought the fat chicken soup. Then 
the chickens. 

Modeste made a hit. 
good—she had once had a job with a family 
of English tourists—so she chatted with the 
young folks. Everybody liked her. 

Finally, they all got up from the long ta 


Her English was 


ble. They stood in the corners. They stretch 
ed in the arm chairs. Sam lit a thick cigar, 
gave one to Louie, the cutter. Louie took it, 
lit, puffed. But he was not mollified. 

“If you think capitalism can buy me with 
a good cigar, you are missing your guess! 
You've got the wrong party!” 

It was about eleven o'clock. Pinchas was 
leaving the bathroom when Uncle Harry 
cornered him. Shyly, Harry shoved a check 
into his hand. Pinchas put it in his pocket 
without looking at it. 

In the hall when they were leaving, Har- 
ry took The Eternal Values from the closet. 
“Take it.” He handed the volume to Pin 
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chas. “It’s good to have a book around a 
house.” 

“Pa...” Barry said reproachfully. 

“Why? Do you want it?” asked Harry 
with amazement. 

“No,” said Barry. “But it’s all covered with 
dust.” 

Harry’s wife brought a rag. The Eternal 
Values were dusted. 


ODESTE was happy. “Oh, they are such 
M fine people.” She threw her arms about 
him. “I’m so happy,” she said. “Come and 
vive me a kiss.” 

“This is America. It’s forbidden to kiss 
in the street. You'll have to pay them a fine.” 

Modeste laughed. “You got a check.” 

In the subway, she put her arm around 
him. Pinchas took the check out of his 
pocket. 

“Seven hundred and fifty dollars!” 

“How much in francs?” she asked. 

“A quarter of a million.” 

“My God!” She was about to invoke 
Jesus and Mary. Remembering the holy 
book in her hand, she stopped in time. 

“What is written here?” Modeste showed 


He took it. He 


him The Eternal Values. 


turned the leaves. 
‘A little bit of everything,” he said, “Bible, 
laws, prayers. . 





“A sacred book. Truly.” She nodded her 
head devoutly. 

In the house, she laid the book on the 
little table by the bed. 


opesTE could not fall asleep. 
M “Pierre, are you awake?” 

“Why?” he said sleepily. 

“Read me something. From this book.” 

“Now? Are you crazy?” 

Many minutes passed. Sleep did not come. 
Suddenly, Modeste slid out of the bed. She 
put the thick volume on her knees. 

Instinctively she understood. All had 
been said on Sinai. From the quarrels of 
Jacob and Esau . . . up to all that talk in a 
Paris hotel. Up to all the talk at a party in 
the Bronx. Everything is written here. 

“This, this is it,” she whispered. 

She closed her eyes. She remembered the 
saints, the stained-glass of the church in the 
village. She remembered the nights Pierre 
was hiding in the stable, the nights when he 
had told about the persecutions of Jews. . . 
concentration camps . . . man-hunts. 

This book. They could endure it because 
of this book. 


She stroked the binding. Yes . . . a great 


book. 
“But,” she thought, “It doesn’t seem that 
they have used it much... .” 











PROVING GROUND FOR FAIR EMPLOYMENT 


Some Lessons froin New York State's Experience 


HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 


S Malcolm Ross accurately predicted 
in the April Commentary, the Re- 
publican leadership of the eightieth 

Congress exhibited no greater zeal for 
fair employment practice legislation than 
the Democratic leadership in previous ses- 
sions. With a crucial election year ahead 
and at least the Negro vote in balance, it is 
probable, as Mr. Ross believes, that FEPC 
will be the subject of serious consideration 
at the present session of Congress. This seems 
to be the strategic time for FEPC’s pro- 
ponents to regroup their lines and prepare 
their best possible case. Failure next year may 
destroy FEPC’s chances for years to come. 

Thus far opponents and sponsors of 
FEPC have fought their battle largely in 
the realm of speculation. The former prom- 
ised dire consequences; the latter, great 
achievements. Neither could prove their 
point, since, except for a short routine ex- 
periment under extraordinary wartime con- 
ditions, fair employment practice regulation 
had never been tried. Now, however, the 
situation is different. We have had experi- 
ence. Four states—New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut—and three 
cities—Chicago, Milwaukee, and Minneapo- 
lis—have enacted anti-discrimination legis- 
lation. The laws of the first two have been 
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in effect for more than two years, and most 
proposed federal legislation closely follows 
the New York model. An examination ot 
the experience of New York will shed light 
federal 


on what we from a 


FEPC. 


may expect 


wratistics do not by any means tell the 

s whole story of the operations of New 
York’s State Commission Against Discrimi 
nation (SCAD), but they do give a factual 
basis for discussion. From its inception on 
July 1, 1945 until the week ending July 
19, 1947, SCAD received 714 complaints. 
Eighteen of these were later withdrawn; 80 
were dismissed because of lack of jurisdic 
tion; 174 were closed after an initial investi 
gation revealed that they were without 
merit; 161 were closed after an initial in 
vestigation and a conference with one of 
the members of the Commission had _re- 
vealed no basis for complaint, although other 
unlawful practices were uncovered and cor 
rected. Of the remaining 281, 151 wer 
adjusted by conference and conciliation with 
members of the Commission, and 130 were 
still pending. 

Besides receiving complaints, SCAD had, 
by July 9, 1947, made 225 investigations on 
its own initiative. It found that in 76 ot 
these cases there was no unlawful practice 
and that an additional 103 had unlawful 
practices which were adjusted by concilia 
tion and conference, leaving 46 still active. 

These statistics do not mean that onl; 
one person was involved per case. As a 
matter of fact, many of the cases concerned 
large companies. Hence when SCAD se 
cured a change in company policy, it may 
have opened employment opportunities to 
hundreds or even thousands of persons of 
minority groups. Yet the statistics do not dis- 
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tinguish cases by number of employment 
opportunities affected. 

Several facts are indicated in this data. 
In the first place, despite the fact that a 
single complaint or investigation may in- 
volve many jobs, there can be no doubt that 
there have been fewer complaints than the 
sponsors of the legislation expected. There 
are several explanations for this. Most im- 
portant is the difficulty of persuading the 
aggrieved person to make a complaint. The 
average worker does not want to be known 
as a trouble maker and he is not looking 
for a law suit. When he sets out to find a 
job, he wants just that. Hence, he is likely 
to apply to those companies where he thinks 
there is a reasonable chance he will get em- 
ployment on merit. If he is mistaken, he may 
feel that a complaint will only aggravate his 
difficulties by getting him blacklisted with 
potential employers. SCAD has not yet been 
fully sold to minorities as an avenue leading 
to employment. 

Here, then, is the first lesson of SCAD’s 
experience. Widespread publicity of minori- 
ties’ rights in employment must accompany 
any FEPC program. SCAD has attempted, 
through all facilities of the community— 
schools, unions, employers, social agencies, 
etc.—to explain the operation of the law and 
the rights of individuals under it. It is a 
slow process. Proponents of FEPC must 
realize that the passage of a law is just the 
beginning of this work. It is up to them to 
carry the law's message to the community 
and to see that the members of the com- 
munity understand it. 

Besides making a law understood on a 
community level, however, FEPC’s propo- 
nents have another task. They must actively 
assist aggrieved persons in getting cases be- 
fore the Commission. What is needed is an 
organization to play a role similar to that of 
the trade unions in unfair labor practice 
cases which originate under various labor 
relations acts. While FEPC legislation has 
in general been modelled on the National 
Labor Relations Act, the role of the union 
has been neglected. Nearly all unfair labor 
practice cases are taken up by unions for 


their members, but no such organization 
exists to handle racial or religious discrimi- 
nation cases. In New York the American 
Jewish Congress and the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
have attempted to play that role, but their 
success has not been very great nor have 
some of their cases been selected or prepared 
with sufficient care. There is a job to be done 
here and an organization needed to do it. 


NOTHER interesting aspect of the statis- 
A tical record is the absence of any case 
cited for hearing. Thus far SCAD has been 
able to close every case without hearing. It 
has been widely criticized, particularly in 
left-wing circles, because of this, but an 
examination of the facts fails to reveal that 
the criticism has been wholly fair. In the 
first place, SCAD has not compromised these 
cases. A hearing could have realized no 
greater gains for the complainant or the 
principles at stake. For example, if a worker 
makes a complaint which, after investiga- 
tion, appears to be based on fact, a confer- 
ence is held with the employer by a member 
of the Commission. The latter explains legal 
alternatives to the employer: either employ 
the individual with back pay to the date 
when he was rejected and reorganize the 
hiring practice to conform with the law, or 
have a hearing before the full Commission 
with right of appeal to the state courts. The 
employer has always chosen the first alterna- 
tive, and for good reason. Employers feel 
that a charge of discrimination, even if not 
sustained, may well result in either con- 
sumer boycotts or reprisal by other business- 
men who are members of minority groups. 
Since a person who discriminates has no 
moral leg to stand on, and since the law 
emphasizes that fact, employers will gener- 
ally settle on SCAD’s terms without a hear- 
ing and without a fight. 

SCAD believes that by conciliation it ac- 
complishes more than it could by a hearing. 
Through conferences it directs its efforts to 
change policies and therefore increases em- 
ployment opportunities for minority groups 
considerably beyond that of merely getting 
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a single individual a job. To be sure that it 
is accomplishing its purpose, SCAD sched 
ules a routine ‘check against all employers 
who have been before them. 

Granting all of SCAD’s claims as to the 
advantages of conciliation and conference, 
it may yet be true that a public hearing on 
the practice of an industry which is consid 
ered discriminatory may accomplish more 
than the conciliation method. Perhaps the 
most that can be said against SCAD’s posi- 
tion is that an occasional hearing would 
make the headlines, which in turn would 
increase the confidence of aggrieved persons 
who desire to make complaints, but need 
additional encouragement. 

This last aspect is important. I believe 
that SCAD is accomplishing much by its 
method, and 
that most of the attacks on it are unjustified. 
Nevertheless, informal 
produces little publicity, those for whom 
SCAD can do the most have seldom heard 
about its activities. To them, no news is 
bad news. And they are receptive to rumors 
that SCAD is a do-nothing agency—rumors, 
incidentally, circulated by opponents of the 
Dewey administration for political reasons, 
as well as by those who honestly believe 
SCAD is lying down on the jov. What 
SCAD needs—and what a federal FEPC 
program requires—is publicity that reveals 
and interprets its activities. And to that end 
an impartial public hearing into the prac- 
tices of a few industries would accomplish 
much. 

Opponents of compulsory fair employment 
practice legislation have made much of 
SCAD’s heavy reliance on “conference and 
conciliation” in another manner. They argue 
that legislation is unnecessary and that an 
educational committee without enforcement 
power could handle fair employment prac- 
tice adequately. The members of SCAD 
thoroughly disagree. Without the force of 
law, conciliation does not succeed. It is suc- 
cessful only when it is an alternative to 
prosecution. Connecticut, which had a pow- 
erless committee, found it needed an effec- 
tive law. Indiana has discovered the same 


conciliation and conference 


since the method 


thing: so has Detroit. Neither of the latter 
has, however, reinforced its powerless com 


mittees. 


HE agency's operations have been criti 
ad also for the number of 
dismissals for lack of jurisdiction or evidence 


large 


—a total of 254 of the 714 complaints during 
the period under discussion, or 36 per cent. 
Of these, 80 included cases in which SCAD 
had no jurisdiction—i.e., charitable institu 
tions, non-employment discrimination (hous 
ing, educational, etc.), and employers of less 
than six persons. The remaining 174 were 
dismissed after no basis for a complaint was 
discovered. Criticisms of the Commission, 
therefore, fall logically into two categories: 
that its jurisdiction is too narrow, and that it 
is too ready to dismiss complaints for want of 
evidence. 

The first criticism is one of the law itself, 
rather than of its administration. It, in turn, 
has two facets: that the law should cover 
all employment; and that it should cover 
non-employment matters: e.g., housing, edu 
cation, civil rights in service accommodations 

hotels, restaurants, etc. 

One can make a good case for including 
charitable and religious organizations as em 
ployers. They supported the law and should 
lead the way. On the other hand, the prob 
lems of these organizations are different from 
those of business, and it is unnecessary to 
becloud the central issue, especially since 
the affected employment opportunities would 
be small. 

As to coverage of small employers, I be 
lieve that they might well be excluded, not 
only for administrative reasons, but because 
the real issues and employment opportuni 
ties involve large concerns. To include em 
ployers oi less than ten, twenty-five, o1 
perhaps even fifty would probably result in 
confusion, delay, and perhaps racketeering. 
Witness the situation in New York’s Harlem 
(a similar situation, one hears, also exists 


“ 


in Chicago), where a questionable “labor” 
organization pickets small employers, who 
Cespecially if they are white) are very 


vulnerable, until they check off “dues” 
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and turn the money over to the organization, 
which does nothing for its members. 

New York’s SCAD has no enforcement 
authority over non-employment matters, but 
the law directs it to study all aspects of 
discrimination. It is doubtful whether even 
that much combination of the various aspects 
of discrimination would be desirable in a 
federal law. The national picture is so di- 
verse, the problems so complicated and sub- 
ject to solution by procedures so varied that 
it would seem preferable to concentrate first 
on employment and direct our energies rigor- 
ously to that end rather than to attempt a 
wholesale solution with tools inadequately 
tested for non-employment matters. 

The charge that SCAD is too quick to 
dismiss cases could not be adequately ap- 
praised without examining all dismissed 
complaints, but it is doubtful that such 
charges can be sustained. Maladjusted per- 
sons, especially those with a persecution 
complex, are among the most willing com- 
plainants. They add to SCAD’s problem, as 
they will to that of a federal agency. 

There is another unfortunate fact that 
FEPC’s proponents must face. Employers 
with the fairest record are likely to be the 
subject of more complaints than those who 
discriminate. Policies of the latter become 
well known and members of minority groups 
go elsewhere to seek work. Unfortunately, 
minority workers refused employment by 
fair companies too often complain of dis- 
crimination when in fact it is merit that is 
involved. In New York, a large utility com- 
pany which is doing one of the best jobs of 
completely non-discriminatory hiring and 
integration ranks near the top in the num- 
ber of complaints to SCAD. 


_ fact that more complaints are fre 
quently made against fair than against 
discriminatory firms illustrates the need for 
an FEPC program to be thoroughly inte- 
grated with an educational and vocational 
guidance program. The New York State law 
meets part of this requirement, especially 
through its community councils. The latter 
are organizations composed of citizens from 





all walks of life and from all groups within 
communities throughout New York State; 
the councils, organized with paid secretaries, 
devote themselves to combatting discrimina- 
tion through adult education, publicity, and 
any other means by which they can win 
friends for the program. In the eyes of both 
the law and of SCAD the community coun- 
cils are an important part of the Commis- 
sion’s work. Whether the 
perform the services expected of them can- 


councils will 


not as yet be determined, since most of 
them are still in the organizational stage. 
Beyond that, however, anti-discrimination 
education must be directed into the voca- 
tional guidance field. Today, thousands of 
persons hesitate to go into jobs or professions 
that are their first choice for fear that 
they will encounter discrimination. More- 
over, vocational counselors too often encour- 
age this type of thinking. Yet a perpetuation 
of these patterns will defeat an FEPC pro- 
gram. Persons of all races and creeds must 
be encouraged to select the occupation and 
profession for which they are fitted and in 
which they are interested, but the best of 
FEPC laws cannot do the job alone. It must 
have qualified applicants to aid in breaking 
down barriers to merit employment. 
placement, like vocational 
guidance, must also be integrated with fair 


Vocational 


employment practice. That entails the com- 
plete cooperation of the government em- 
ployment services. New York’s employment 
service has been most cooperative; yet oc- 
casionally one meets employment office per- 
sonnel who believe that the employer must 
have the right to state racial or religious 
preferences—a right which of course runs 
counter to the principle of fair employment. 


EYOND the statistics one can observe the 
B results of FEPC throughout New York 
State. Among the most vivid are the changes 
that have taken place in New York City 
department stores. It is becoming fairly 
common for a customer to be waited on by 
a Negro clerk or even to have his exchange 
handled by a Negro floorwalker. Negroes 
are not by a considerable extent integrated 
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into the department stores of New York 
City, but in the last two years they have 
made tremendous strides for which SCAD 
can justly claim credit. The same change 
has taken place in hundreds of other less 
conspicuous plants and shops. In some cases, 
it looks like token compliance. Actually, it 
is much more. And even token compliance 
means not only jobs for people who could 
not get those jobs before, but also the open- 
ing wedge in breaking down the barriers of 
discrimination. 


z most difficult task which confronted 
Tine wartime Fair Employment Practice 
Committee was breaking down the discrimi- 
nation in which unions were the moving 
force. The Southern railways and West 
Coast shipyards cases are illustrations in 
point. Because of its enforcement power, 
SCAD has had better luck with unions. 
Three, including the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, and the Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, have all amended their consti- 
tutions to remove discriminatory provisions 
and have actually put their new non-dis- 
criminatory rules in operation. Others, such 
as the railway operating brotherhoods, have, 
under SCAD’s prodding, amended their 
constitutions so as to render their discrimi- 
natory provisions null and void in New 
York State. SCAD maintains a committee 
composed of three Commissioners who con- 
tinuously examine the practices of trade 
unions to see that they conform to the law. 

Beyond the formal framework of unions, 
SCAD has found that they sometimes pre- 
sent a difficult problem. For example, at- 
tempts to get Negroes into the milk delivery 
trades have encountered more union than 
company opposition, and there is no doubt 
that the unions are the main blocking force 
on the railroads. It may well be that SCAD’s 
first formal hearing will involve complaints 
against a union rather than an employer. 


On the other hand, unions which have 
long been noted for their fair employment 
practices, such as the International Ladies 
Garment Workers (AFL), or the United 
Auto Workers (CIO), have helped SCAD 
by promoting its literature or insuring fair 
employment within their own ranks and by 
urging their members to complain to the 
Commission when they have been discrimi- 
nated against. 


ew York State’s law against discrimi 
N nation in employment can be termed 
a success in more ways than one. It has 
opened up jobs to those who previously were 
denied the right to work because of thei: 
race or religion. Beyond that, however, it 
has served as a laboratory for the whole 
nation. It has illustrated the problems that 
face the administration of a fair employment 
practice program. Its problems will not be 
easy to overcome: they require patience and 
long term attack; but the recognition that 
these problems exist should aid in over 
coming them and thus hasten the day when 
merit employment is an acknowledged fact 
SCAD has 


again another truth—that law is a vital or 


Particularly, demonstrated 
gan of social progress, but that it cannot do 
the job alone. Solid community interest and 
support as suggested earlier must do its part 
if a fair employment practice commission is 
to be successful. Such support might include 
an organization especially designed to aid 
complainants in reaching a commission with 
their grievances. This organization might be 
formed by co-operation of existing “defense” 
agencies and race relations societies, so that 
competitive rivalries would be eliminated. It 
be far-fetched to declare that 
FEPC’s proponents should give as much 
thought and energy to this proposal as to 
the legislation itself. An FEPC program 
faces strangulation unless the gulf between 
its administrators and those discriminated 
against can be fully bridged. 


may not 




















THEY ARE SAYING IN THE TAVERN 


MICHAEL BRAUDE 


HEY are saying in the tavern 
That the world died yesterday. 

All the street cars suddenly stopped running 
With a grind that still echoes. 
Some motormen fell forward, some backward, 
Only in Muncie Indiana and in distant Belgrade 
Did the motormen fall sideways, 
And even there the conductors fell to the floor 
Either forward on their faces or backward. 
And as they fell the transfers scattered in the wind, 
The coins rolled in all directions on the ground, 
But no one reached for them. Those nickels and kopeks, 
Those rupees with Victoria’s silhouette 
On imperial copper, the shekels and the dimes 
Outlasted in motion and therefore time their pursuers. 
Business had been good the last day the world lived, 
The street cars were jammed to the doors 
With women going to downtown stores 
They all died, like their husbands at work 
And their children in the schools. 
In P. S. 39 Miss Andrews asked the black boy 
Who discovered America and the black boy did not know. 
But the white boy knew and raised his hand. 
The white boy’s father was a doctor who charged 

$100.00 to cure a pain 

$200.00 to ease an ache 

$300.00 to lift an agony 
He said everyone discovered America, 
Everyone who was brave and loyal and serviceful. 
Then another boy stood up and asked 
Who discovered Europe and Australia, 
Who discovered Africa, who discovered the sky. 
And when he finished the roof of P. S. 39 
Cracked, then sagged, then came down on him 
And all the others in a million jagged fragments. 


They shake their heads, the propeller, the cactus, and the rock, 
They drink their beer in silence, 

Then they smile and once again they laugh. 

The day the world died some fifty thousand funerals took place 
And all the mourners fell beside the graves 

And lay there motionless like flowers and wreaths. 

They did not go home, as they had planned, 

To eat the warm food, to walk inside the rooms 
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And listen to the silence undisturbed by the rattle 
That sounds like angry crickets stuck in the throat. 
They fell in the grave yards and no one buried them— 
The living had died and the dead were unforgiving. 


They laughed in the tavern and had another beer. 

The most surprised of all when it happened, they say, 

Were those in the London theatre, somewhere near the Thames. 
The curtain came up and in the middle of the stage 

The World Killer stood alone. 

He told them in simple words, I will kill you. 

None believed him, except for two men. 

One arose and hurried to the box office for a refund, 

The other applauded and shouted bravo, bravo, 

And ripped the boutonniere from his lapel 

And wildly threw it at the feet of the World Killer on the stage. 
The audience looked on and disapproved 

\nd when they died, they died proud and frowning. 


Chere were some who were not surprised- 

A mathematician who said subtraction was the creator, 
That Subtraction on creation day less one 

Created the God who made the moon and sun, 

That Subtraction on creation day less three 

Created the God who separated earth from sea 

That Subtraction on creation day less six 

Created the God who devised and kneaded man 

That Subtraction on creation day less seven 

Might finally have come to rest 

Had it not on that day created addition and multiplication. 


The propeller, the cactus, and the rock 
Turned and faced the tavern wall; 

What happens now, they asked the clock, | 
“Nothing,” it said. | 





Micuaet Braupe was born in 1909 in Telshe, Lithuania. He came to . 

this country at an early age, was graduated with a B.A. from the University 

of Denver and did post-graduate work at the University of Colorado. He is | 

at present working on a novel. 0 
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THE PRESIDENT'S CIVIL RIGHTS REPORT 


Democratic Self-Criticism—Russia’s Europe—Palestine and the UN 


MAURICE J. GOLDBLOOM 


Harry Truman, like Andrew Johnson, had 
inherited the Presidency in time to face an 
era of disillusionment, and to be confronted 
with problems not of his own making. Like 
Johnson too, he succeeded a man so far be- 
yond him in personal magnetism as to doom 
him to an anti-climactic role. Therefore it 
seemed probable that history—if the race of 
men survived its current generation—would 
record his weaknesses, his hesitations and 
vacillations, and his failures as though they 
were the sum of his administration. 

And yet in many respects Harry Truman's 
record was one which did not suffer by com- 
parison with that of Franklin Roosevelt. For 
if he lacked Roosevelt's glamor, and Roose- 
velt’s capacity for selling an unwilling public 
on the necessity of the measures he might 
undertake; if it often seemed that he was 
paralyzed in crises by a painful sense of his 
own inadequacy, or of the immensity of the 
obstacles to be overcome—yet on many issues 
which it might have been the part of po 
litical wisdom for him to avoid, Harry Tru 
man had taken a courageous and forthright 
stand. Although a Southerner himself, he 





Tne aim of “The Month in History” is to select 
out of the stream of events the principa! de- 
velopments affecting Jews—in America, Europe, 
Palestine, and elsewhere throughout the world— 
and to assess without bias their significance in 
the light of a long-range historical perspective. 
Maurice J. GoLpBLoom was associate editor of 
Common Sense and has had years of experience 
as a news analyst. He has just left for Europe, 
where he will spend some weeks studying the 
streneth of democratic forces. Mr. Goldbloom 
was born in New York City in 1911 and is a 
graduate of Columbia University. 





had pressed in the face of a hostile Southern 
Democracy for the enactment of legislation 
to create a permanent FEPC. And now by 
appointing the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights and wholeheartedly backing its 
report, he was once more defying those racist 
elements which had for so long formed the 
solid core of his own party. 


Self-Criticism 


The report of the President's Committee 
on Civil Rights was an extraordinary docu- 
ment. The ideals which it stated in eloquent 
language were a part of the American tradi- . 
tion. But the shortcomings in practice, to 
which the Committee pointed, were also 
rooted deeply in the American nation. And 
they were so widespread and so basic that 
they afforded every American ample reason 
for continuous shame. Yet the final feeling 
with which one read the report was one of 
pride. For a nation which could thus ex- 
amine its own evils had taken one of the 
most important steps toward remedying 
them. Lenin had made much of the virtue 
of “Bolshevik self-criticism.” But self-criti- 
cism was scarcely the outstanding feature of 
the Soviet Union today. And it was perhaps 
precisely this capacity for examining its own 
ills, as a necessary prelude to curing them, 
which constituted the prime virtue of de- 
mocracy. 

The President's Committee represented a 
broad section of the American community. 
It included representatives of the white 
Protestant majority, and of the non-white 
and non-Protestant minorities. The AFL and 
CIO were represented; so was big business, 
in the persons of Charles E. Wilson of Gen- 
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eral Electric, chairman of the Committee, 
and Charles Luckman of Lever Brothers. 

That so broad a committee would not be 
able to say everything that needed to be 
said was perhaps inevitable. That it said so 
much of what had to be said was, however, 
impressive. For there must have been more 
than one member of the Committee who 
winced on behalf of his close friends or asso- 
ciates at some of the forthright indictments 
it leveled against specific failures of Ameri- 
can practice to measure up to American 
ideals. 


The American Heritage 


The Committee took for its point of de- 
parture a recognition of the fact that the 
American ideals of freedom and equality 
were still far from realization. As a basis for 
judging the nature and extent of the gap 
between ideal and reality, it restated the 
ideal for our time in terms of moving elo- 
quence. 

“The central theme in our American heri 
tage,” it declared, “is the importance of the 
individual person. From the earliest moment 
of our history we have believed that every 
human being has an essential dignity and 
integrity which must be respected and safe 
guarded. Moreover, we believe that the wel- 
fare of the individual is the final goal of 
group life. Our American heritage further 
teaches that to be secure in the rights he 
wishes for himself, each man must be willing 
to respect the rights of other men. This is 
the conscious recognition of a basic moral 
principle; that all men are created equal as 
well as free. Stemming from this principle 
is the obligation to build social institutions 
that will guarantee equality of opportunity 
to all men. Without this equality freedom 
becomes an illusion. . 

“This concept of equality . . . knows no 
kinship with notions of uniformity or regi- 
mentation. . . . In our land men are equal, 
but they are free to be different. From these 
very differences among our people has come 
the great human and national strength of 
America. . . . We can tolerate no restriction 
upon the individual which depends upon 
irrelevant factors such as his race, his color, 
his religion, or the social position to which 
he is born.” 

Pointing out that the Bill of Rights repre- 
sented an effort to set bounds beyond which 





the authority of a majority might not in 
fringe the liberties of individuals, the Com 
mittee went on to say: “Freedom has come 
to mean the right of a man to manage his 
own affairs as he sees fit up to the point 
where what he does interferes with the equal 
rights of others in the community to manage 
their own affairs—or up to the point where 
he begins to injure the welfare of the whole 
group. It is clear that in modern democratic 
society a man’s freedom in this broader sense 
is not and cannot be absolute—nor does it 
exist in a vacuum—but instead is hedged 
about by the competing rights of others and 
the demands of the social welfare. . . . Bills 
of Rights restrain government from abridg 
ing individual civil liberties, while govern 
ment itself by sound legislative policies pro 
tects citizens against the aggressions of others 
seeking to push their freedom too far.” 


Four Pillars of Freedom 


Four basic rights seemed to the Committec 


: to be essential to the citizen of a free society 


Of the first of these, the right to safety and 
security of person, it said: “Freedom can 
exist only where the citizen is assured that 
his person is secure against bondage, lawles 
violence, and arbitrary arrest and punish 
ment. Freedom from slavery in all its forms 
is clearly necessary if all men are to have 
equal opportunity to use their talents and to 
lead worthwhile lives. . . . Where the ad 
ministration of justice is discriminatory, no 
man can be sure of security. . . . Where a 
society permits private and arbitrary violence 
to be done to its members, its own integrity 
is inevitably corrupted.” 

Of the right to citizenship and its privi 
leges, the Committee asserted that “there 
can be no denial of access to citizenship 
based upon race, color, creed, or national 
origin. Denial of citizenship for these reasons 
cheapens the personality of those who are 
confined to this inferior status and endan 
gers the whole concept of a democratic so 
ciety. To deny qualified citizens the right 
to vote while others exercise it is to do vio 
lence to the principle of freedom and equal 
ity. . . . Any discrimination which, while 
imposing an obligation, prevents members 
of minority groups from rendering full mili 
tary service in defense of their country is 
to them a peculiarly humiliating badge of 
inferiority.” 
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The third right which the Committee em- 
phasized, that of freedom of conscience and 
expression, was one which most Americans 
had long considered second only to security 
of the person in importance. Indeed, the two 
were almost indissolubly linked, both in 
their natures and their histories. Here, the 
Committee reaffirmed the democratic faith 
that the ability of the people to make sound 
and rational judgments depends on their 
having “access to all relevant facts and to all 
prevailing interpretations of the facts.” 

And finally, the Committee declared that, 
besides an equal voice in the control of hi 
government, each individual must have “the 
opportunity to obtain useful employ 
ment, and to have access to services in the 
fields of education, housing, health, recrea- 
tion and transportation . with complete 
disregard for race, color, creed, and national 
origin.” 


Present Imperf ect 


In one sense, the report was not, and was 
not intended to be, a completely fair picture 
of the degree to which these aims had been 
realized. For it frankly stated that: “Since 
the assignment of this Committee is to rec 
ommend ways of strengthening the civil 
rights of all the people, we have naturally 
made it our business to consider the ways 
in which they are weak.” While it did devote 
a substantial amount of consideration to 
those steps which it found being taken to 
remedy evils, it was in the nature of the case 
unable to dwell at length on the aspects of 
freedom which were already firmly estab 
lished. 

Yet when all due allowance was made 
for this, the report demonstrated that Amer 
icans had little reason for smug satisfaction. 
Even so, it did not present a complete pic 
ture of the failures of American democracy. 
It was easily understandable that the Com 
mittee concentrated its attention on the de- 
nial of equality to racial and religious minor 
ities; this was by far the nation’s most fla 
grant shortcoming. But in doing so, it per 
force neglected such facts as the continuing 
interference with the rights of labor to or 
ganize—worst in those sections of the coun- 
try, such as parts of the deep South and 
Southern California, where union organizers 
could still suddenly disappear forever. Again, 
in considering restrictions on the right of 





suffrage, it concentrated on those which in- 
terfered with the individual’s access to the 
ballot, particularly where these were directly 
or indirectly based on racial grounds. Hence 
the report contained no reference to those 
provisions of electoral laws rendering it difh- 
cult for minority groups to present candi- 
dates. 

In regard to freedom of expression, the 
Committee explicitly stated that it had “made 
no intensive study of our record. . . . To 
have done so would have meant making this 
vast field the dominant part of our inquiry. 
. . . What finally determined us was the 
conviction that this right is relatively se 
cure.” There was a great deal to be said for 
this type of selectivity. Yet, since the Com 
mittee did devote some consideration to the 
held, it seems regrettable that it confined it 
self almost entirely to the questions of find- 
ing new legal means to combat totalitarian 
groups, and of protecting the liberties of civil 
servants. The Committee might have found 
a fruitful field for investigation in the recent 
misuse of sedition and conspiracy statutes 
Cas in the case of the Minneapolis Trotsky- 
ites), in the frequent efforts of the Post Office 
Department to set itself up as a political and 
moral censor (as in the cases of the Militant 
and Esquire), and in the use of criminal 
proceedings as political bargaining counters 
Cas in the cases of the Huey Long machine 
and Earl Browder). And perhaps one could 
not altogether dismiss the repeated Soviet 
charge that expression of opinion in the 
United States was not really free as long as 
the channels of information were dominated 
by the rich and powerful. 

Further, one could maintain that consid 
eration of equality of opportunity in terms of 
the removal of discrimination, important as 
that was, still leaves many of the major 
sources of inequality untouched. Those in 
equalities resulting from accidents of eco 
nomic status could be as important—even 
specifically to minority groups which, as the 
result of accumulated past disabilities, suf 
fered from them. most—as those more obvious 
and flagrant discriminations _ specifically 
based on race or creed. The fact that he 
could enter New York’s City College on the 
same basis as a white competitor was of little 
value to a Harlem boy who was forced by 
his family’s poverty to leave high school in 
his junior year. 
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The Indictment: 1. Mob Violence 

and Official Lawlessness 

If the Committee’s report did not present 
a complete bill of particulars of the failings 
of American democracy it did, however, pre- 
sent a searching and comprehensive indict- 
ment in those fields on which it chose to 
concentrate its attention. No honest person 
could read it and still believe—as public 
opinion polls showed that about half the 
American people did—that true equality, or 
anything approaching it, existed in the 
United States for racial minorities. 

The Committee considered the question 
of lynching at some length. While it noted 
approvingly a long-range trend toward the 
elimination of this ultimate atrecity, it em- 
phasized that no year since 1882 had been 
altogether free of lynchings. It reported: 
“While available statistics show that, decade 
by decade, lynchings have decreased . . . in 
the year 1947 lynching remains one of the 
most serious threats to the civil rights of 
Americans. It is still possible for a mob to 
abduct and murder a person in some sections 
of the country with almost certain assurance 
of escaping punishment for the crime.” And 
it showed that the statistics of actual lynch 
ings did not fully indicate the extent of the 
problem. 

“In some instances,” it stated, “lynch 
ers are dissuaded by promises that the desired 
result will be accomplished ‘legally’ and the 
machinery of justice is sometimes sensitive 
to the demands of such implied bargains.” 

The report also pointed out that lynching 
itself was merely a part of a general pattern 
of behavior in the affected communities. It 
quoted J. Edgar Hoover's statement, in re- 
gard to one area where a lynching had oc- 
curred, that “The arrogance of most of the 
white population of that county was unbe- 
lievable, and the fear of the Negroes was 
almost unbelievable.” And it declared: “The 
almost complete immunity from punishment 
enjoyed by lynchers is merely a striking form 
of the broad and general immunity from 
punishment enjoyed by whites in many com- 
munities for less. extreme offenses against 
-TNegroes. Moreover, lynching is the ultimate 
threat by which his inferior status is driven 
home to the Negro. . . . The threat of lynch- 
ing always hangs over the head of the South- 
ern Negro; the knowledge that a misinter- 


preted word or action can lead to his death 
is a dreadful burden.” 

Passing from lynching to police brutality, 
the Committee reported that: “In one place 
the brunt of illegal police activity may fall 
on suspected vagrants, in another on union 
organizers, and in another on unpopular ra 
cial or religious minorities, such as Negroes, 
Mexicans, or Jehovah’s Witnesses. But wher 
ever unfettered police lawlessness exists, civil 
rights may be vulnerable to the prejudices 
of the region or of dominant local groups, 
and to the caprice of individual policemen.” 
While the Committee stated that most of 
the illegal official action brought to its atten 
tion was in the South, the Wickersham Com 
mission had found similar practices in most 
Northern cities. And there was ample evi 
dence, both in official “muss em up” orders 
by mayors and police commissioners and in 
the testimony of victims, that even in New 
York City—in so many respects a citadel of 
liberalism—brutality and torture were still a 
habitual technique of “law enforcement.” 

Nor were the violations of personal rights 
detailed by the Committee confined to the i! 
legal infliction of violence by officials or, 
with or without their connivance, by private 
individuals. It found that the jury system 
was in many communities perverted to se 
cure the exclusion of minorities from par 
ticipation; that accused persons drawn from 
these groups were frequently denied ade 
quate legal counsel; and that the forms of 
law were often employed to compel invol 
untary servitude. Peonage it found on the 
decline, but not entirely eliminated. And it 
concluded: “Where large numbers of peo 
ple are frightened, uneducated, and under 
privileged, the dangers of involuntary servi 
tude remain. If economic conditions deterio 
rate, a more general recurrence of peonag« 
may be anticipated.” 

The Committee also considered briefly the 
war-time evacuation of Americans of Japa 
nese descent from the West Coast, as well as 
the issuance of individual exclusion orders 
by the military against “unsafe” persons. Of 
the former, it said: “Fundamental to our 
whole system of law is the belief that guilt 
is personal and not a matter of heredity or 
association. Yet in this instance no specific 
evacuees were charged with disloyalty, es 
pionage, or sedition.” While conceding that 
the military must be given “much discre 
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tion’ in time of war, the Committee added 
its belief that “ways and means can be found 
of safeguarding people against mass accusa- 
tions and discriminatory treatment.” And it 
pointed out that, although the evacuees had 
suffered serious property losses through no 
fault of their own, the government had as 
vet taken no steps to compensate them for 
the injuries it had inflicted. 
2. Race and Citizenship 

In regard to citizenship, the Committee 
found two main types of discrimination. The 
first, in which the right to citizenship was 
itself formally denied, applied 
born persons descended from various Asiatic 
groups. [he Committee pointed out that this 
form of discrimination was not merely in it- 
self an affront and an injury to its victims, 
but that its effect was extended by provi 
sions in state laws imposing various disabili- 
ties on “aliens ineligible for citizenship.” 
Among these it listed discriminatory bans on 
admission to various occupations and profes- 
sions, and emphasized particularly the effect 
“Alien Land Laws” of a number of 


to foreign 


of the 
states. 

The second type of discrimination, con- 
sisting of the denial to citizens of rights im 
plicit in that status, was found by the Com- 
mittee to affect Negroes above all. “As legal 
devices for disfranchising the Negro have 
been held unconstitutional,” the report 
stated, “new methods have been improvised 
to take their places. Intimidation and the 
threat of intimidation have always loomed 
behind these legal devices to make sure that 
the desired result is achieved.” It went on to 
discuss the history of the “white primary” 
and the various court decisions which had 
invalidated one of its forms after another. 
And it pointed out that the tendency was 
to discard this and other forms of discrim- 
ination which could be easily recognized 
by the courts, in favor of ostensibly non-dis 
criminatory devices which could be manipu- 
lated by maladministration to achieve the 
desired effect. Under this heading, it men- 
tioned the “literacy test” which no Negro 
could pass, and the poll tax. And finally, it 
noted that “In addition to formal, legal meth- 
ods of disfranchisement, there are the long- 
standing techniques of terror and intimida- 
tion. . . . In the regions most characterized 
by generalized violence against Negroes, lit- 


tle more than ‘advice’ is often necessary to 
frighten them away from the polls.” 

Another field in which the Committee 
found widespread discrimination was that 
of military service. It asserted that “members 
of several minorities, fighting and dying for 
the survival of the nation in which they met 
bitter prejudice, found that there was dis- 
crimination against them even as they fell in 
battle.” And it documented this charge by an 
impressive catalogue of formal discrimina- 
tions against Negroes in the various branches 
of the service, as well as by figures which 
showed that the ratio of officers to enlisted 
men among Negroes was 1 to 70 in the 
Army, 1 to more than 10,000 in the Navy, 
1 to g10 in the Coast Guard, and none to 
2100 in the Marines, while in all these forces 
the ratio of white officers to white enlisted 
men was 1 to 7 or better. 


3. Freedom of Speech and Expression 


If the departures from democratic prin- 
ciple which the Committee found in respect 
to personal security and the rights of citizen- 
ship were both many and serious, those 
which it discovered in the realm of freedom 
of expression were relatively few and minor. 
“Americans,” it reported, “worship as they 
choose. Our press is freer from government 
restraints than any the world has seen. Our 
citizens are free to exercise their right to 
speak without fear of retribution, and to 
assemble for unlimited public discussions. 
There are still, however, communities in 
which sporadic interferences with the rights 
of unpopular religious, political, and eco- 
nomic groups take place. The steady flow 
of federal court cases in recent years involv- 
ing groups like the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
proves that.” 

The Committee saw the greatest current 
threat to freedom of opinion and expression 
in the effort to deal with “those few people 
in our midst who would destroy democracy. 
These it identified as the Communists and 
the native Fascists, characterizing both 
“equally hostile to the American heritage of 
freedom and equality.” It opposed any spe- 
cial measures designed to restrict the freedom 
of such groups, and warned that “a state of 
near-hysteria” in regard to Communists “now 
threatens to inhibit the freedom of genuine 
democrats.” But, holding that it was essen- 
tial to combat totalitarian doctrines by rea- 
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son, it recognized that the habit, common to 
Communists and Fascists, of concealing their 
true views, made this difficult. To solve this 
dilemma, the Committee relied on an exten- 
sion of the method of compulsory disclosure. 

In the particular case of government em- 
ployees, the Committee declared: “We firm- 
ly believe that the government has the obli- 
gation to have in its employ only citizens 
of unquestioned loyalty.” It cited the Ca- 
nadian espionage case as proof of the neces- 
sity of some protective measures against 
Communist infiltration into responsible gov- 
ernmental posts, but warned against the 
dangers of inadequately clear standards of 
loyalty and insufficiently objective proce- 
dures for its establishment. 

In regard to group libel, the Committee 
applied the same standards as in the case ol 
subversive organizations in general. It said: 
“We have considered and rejected proposals 
. . . for censoring or prohibiting material 
which defames racial or religious minority 
groups. Our purpose is not to constrict any- 
one’s freedom to speak; it is rather to enable 
the people better to judge the true motives 
of those who try to sway them.” 


4. Equality of Opportunity 

The most detailed section of the Commit 
tee’s indictment was devoted to the denial 
of equal opportunity to members of minority 
groups. It found that while Negroes were 
the most important group suffering from 
economic and social discrimination, it also 
fell heavily on Japanese-Americans, Mexi- 
cans, and American Indians, as well as Cin 
some fields) on Jews. 

In the economic field, the report demon- 
strated the existence of large-scale discrimi- 
nation in employment, on the part of both 
employers and unions; in promotion, even 
in the government service; in salaries re- 
ceived for identical work; and in treatment 
on the job. While hailing the progress made 
during the war, largely through the activities 
of the Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
it warned that much of the ground gained 
had already been lost. It cited a study by 
the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council which showed that, despite an over- 
all decrease in help-wanted advertisements, 
those which contained discriminatory provi- 
sions had increased 195 per cent. 

In housing, it reported the existence of a 


ghetto pattern, the backbone of which lay 
in the “restrictive covenants.” ‘These agree 
ments—which depended for their effective 
ness on the willingness of the courts to en- 
force them—bound property-holders not to 
sell or lease to members of minority groups. 
It estimated that 8o per cent of the land in 
the city of Chicago was covered by such 
covenants. Other methods which the Com 
mittee found in use to deny housing to mi 
nority groups were restriction of credit by 
banks, refusal of advertisements by news 
papers, provisions in the “codes of ethics’ of 
real estate boards, and mob action. And it 
mentioned the case of Stuyvesant Town, 
built in New York City by the Metropoli 
tan Life Insurance Company with the aid 
of tax exemption and the: power of eminent 
domain, which was nevertheless permitted 
to refuse to rent to Negroes. It did not, 
however, touch on the existence of wide 
spread discrimination and segregation in 
public housing, even in Northern cities. 
Perhaps this was because the chief benef 
ciaries of public housing had nevertheless 
been the minority groups. 

In education, the report demonstrated the 
existence of almost universal discrimination 
While this was most clearly observable in 
the South, where the “separate but equal 
facilities prescribed by law for Negroes were 
always separate but never equal, it was true 
of the North as well. Even in cities like Chi 
cago, the Committee observed that schools 
in predominantly Negro districts offered 
poorer facilities than those in white areas. 
And in higher education, it found “practices 
by private educational institutions which are 
in serious conflict with patterns of demo 
cratic life.” Among those discriminated 
against in this held were not only Negroes 
as usual, much the worst victims—but Jews 
and Catholics. . 

Other public and semi-public services, the 
Committee discovered, were also not avail 
able to members of racial minorities on any 
thing approaching an equal basis. This was 
especially true in the South, of course. 
There, discrimination in transportation, in 
the use of recreation facilities, in access to 
public eating-places, and in a myriad of 
other respects was made mandatory by sta- 
tute. But it was by no means absent in the 
North—even in those states where it was 
illegal, such as New York. (It was known 
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that the United Nations had found great 
difficulty in securing hotel accommodations 
for non-white staff members. ) 

Perhaps most shocking of all was the dis- 
criminatory pattern which the Committee 
found in the field of health. Here, it re 
ported that out of a million and a half hos- 
pital beds in the United States, only about 
15,000 were available to Negroes. It found, 
too, that even hospitals with Negro patients 
frequently refused to admit Negro internes, 
and that medical societies often were closed 
to Negroes. Closely allied to the fact of 
medical discrimination—though not entirely 
due to it—was a Negro life expectancy 17 
per cent below that for whites. 


5. The National Capital 


Discrimination anywhere was bad enough; 
discrimination in the city of Washington 
was a mockery flaunted in the eyes of the 
world. Yet the Committee was forced to 
record the fact that “The District of Colum 
bia . . . is a graphic illustration of a failure 
of democracy.” Discrimination was the rule 
in housing, in restaurants, in places of en- 
tertainment and public recreation facilities, 
in health services, in employment—even gov- 
ernment employment. The public school 
system was completely segregated. The pat- 
tern even extended to the District marble 
championship, where separate tournaments 
were held for whites and Negroes, the win 
ner of the former being automatically de 
clared “champion” and entered in the na 
tional tournament to represent the District, 
while the winner of the latter was auto 
matically relegated to the position of run 
ner-up. 

True, there were some exceptions to the 
general rule in Washington. Although park 
facilities operated by the District were segre 
gated, those operated by the Department of 
the Interior were not. Although discrimina 
tion was the pattern of most health services, 
the Group Health Association was free from 
it. Although Negroes could not go to the 
theatre, they could attend prize-fights to 
gether with whites. Although their public 
schools were segregated and inferior, How- 
ard University was supported by the Fed- 
eral government primarily for their use (al- 
though whites might also attend) and Cath- 
olic University did not practice racial dis 
crimination. And, while the Committee re- 
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ported that the discriminations practiced 
against American Negroes often caused em- 
barrassment in the case of foreign officials, it 
added: “However, once it is established that 
they are not Americans, they are accommo- 


dated.” 
The Remedies 


The Committee found that some progress 
had been made in dealing with the evils 
which it reported. But far more remained 
to be done. It urged action for this purpose 
by the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the Federal Government and by 
state and local governments. And it urged 
an educational campaign to acquaint the 
American people with the nature of the fun- 
damental civil rights involved in the Ameri- 
can tradition. 

Discussing the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to act, it pointed out that this took 
both direct and indirect forms. The former 
arose primarily from the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment; the consti- 
tutional authority to regulate federal elec- 
tions, and the mandate of the Fifteenth 
Amendment to prevent interference with the 
right to vote on racial grounds; the prohibi- 
tion of involuntary servitude in the Thir- 
teenth Amendment; the war power, the 
power to regulate interstate commerce, and 
the postal power; the federal authority over 
the District of Columbia; the duty to “guar- 
antee to every state a republican form of 
government”; and the authority to enforce 
treaty obligations even in the absence of 
other constitutional warrants. (The Commit- 
tee felt that the last of these might prove 
particularly useful in view of the human 
rights provisions of the United Nations 
Charter.) Indirect controls available to the 
Federal Government were to be found in 
the taxing and spending powers. (That these 
could be used for the purpose of protecting 
civil rights was indicated in the threat of the 
Social Security Board to withhold payments 
from Arizona and New Mexico unless those 
states ceased refusing old age assistance to 
Indians. ) 

But the Committee found that the statu- 
tory and administrative tools available were 
woefully weak. Most of the federal efforts 
to protect the rights of minorities were based 
on the provisions of the old Civil Rights Act; 
these had no application to many types of 
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legal discrimination, and were of only re- 
stricted use in others. Moreover, although 
their enforcement was entrusted to a special 
Civil Rights Section in the Department of 
Justice, this had neither the funds and per- 
sonnel nor the authority to do the job prop- 
erly. 

As for state action, only eighteen states 
had anti-discrimination laws, whereas in 
twenty segregation was compulsory. Fair 
employment practices legislation existed in 
only four states, and in two of these there was 
no power of enforcement. Nor did it seem 
likely that any state action—except in regard 
to the removal of the poll tax—could be ex- 
pected from the Southern states where the 
problem was greatest. 


The Committee’s Recommendations 


To eliminate or reduce discriminatory 
practices, therefore, the Committee was 
forced to rely chiefly on the Federal Govern- 
ment. It recommended various provisions to 
strengthen the Civil Rights Act, the adoption 
of anti-lynching legislation, and a new 
and stronger law against involuntary serv- 
itude. So that these and existing laws might 
be more effectively enforced, it urged the 
elevation of the Civil Rights Section to the 
rank of a full division of the Department otf 
Justice, with adequate personnel and funds. 
It also advocated the establishment of a per- 
manent Committee on Civil Rights in the 
Executive Office of the President, as well as 
a Joint Congressional Standing Committee 
on Civil Rights. 

To protect the ballot, it asked the enact- 
ment of general laws protecting the right to 
vote in elections and primaries for federal 
offices, as well as legislation specifically 
protecting the vote against infringement on 
grounds of race or color. It also urged the 
prohibition of the poll tax by federal action, 
if the states did not act promptly to abolish it. 

Other Congressional action for which the 
Committee called included: a ban on dis- 
crimination in federal employment or in the 
armed services; legislation to recompense the 
victims of the wartime evacuation policy for 
losses which they had suffered from it; and 
a complete prohibition on discrimination in 
interstate transportation. It also advocated 
that federal grants-in-aid to the states be 
conditioned on the absence of discrimination. 
(Here, it ran counter to the position of a 





number of organizations which, while re- 
garding it as an ultimate desideratum, felt 
that any such provision at present would in 
many cases result in the defeat of desirable 
legislation.) And it urged a permanent fed- 
eral FEPC to cover industries affecting inter- 
state commerce. 

The Committee also called for the modifi- 
cation of the naturalization laws to remove 
the provisions in them barring certain races 
from acquiring citizenship. (It did not, how- 
ever, discuss the racist basis of the quota sys- 
tem in the present immigration law.) 

From the states, the Committee asked leg- 
islation paralleling that which it urged on 
the Federal Government. It also urged that 
they outlaw restrictive covenants and forbid 
discriminatory practices of all sorts within 
their own borders. In the case of the District 
of Columbia, where the federal power was 
supreme, it asked of Congress the enactment 
of measures completely ending all forms of 
discrimination and segregation. 

In all these fields, the measures which the 
Committee proposed accorded with the de 
sires of men of good will everywhere. Some 
were more doubtful of its recommendations 
in the field of freedom of expression. For 
they felt that the compulsory disclosure of 
information by those seeking to influence 
public opinion might in some cases lend it 
self to the victimization of the weak. And 
they wondered if closing the mails to ma 
terial not bearing the name and address of 
the sender—something which no democracy 
at present did—might not involve an inva 
sion of the right to privacy far more serious 
than the evils it was intended to correct. On 
the Committee’s recommendation that Con 
gress and the President should establish defi 
nite standards and procedures for the deter- 
mination of the loyalty of federal employees 
there was, however, little argument. 

On the whole, the adoption of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations would go far to 
complete the pattern of a democratic society. 
But in many respects this seemed far off. 
For, as the Committee itself pointed out: 
“The actual infringements of civil rights by 
public or private persons are only symptoms. 
They reflect the imperfections of our social 
order, and the ignorance and moral weak- 
nesses of some of our people. . . . In a world 
forever tottering on the brink of war, civil 
rights will be precarious at best. In a nation 
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wracked by depression and widespread eco- 
nomic insecurity, the inclination to consider 
civil rights a luxury will be more easily ac- 
cepted.” 
Mississippi Election 

Nowhere in the report of the Committee 
on Civil Rights did the name of the late 
Theodore Bilbo appear. Yet he had personi- 
fied in the public mind, as perhaps no other 
single figure had, the evils which the Com- 
mittee found. When he died, an election 
to fill his seat in the Senate was necessary. 
While his was a place which no other 
person could really take, four of the 
five Democratic candidates for the vacant 
post sought to demonstrate to the voters of 
Mississippi that they would be worthy suc- 
cessors to the late Senator. The fifth, Judge 
John Cornelius Stennis, refrained from dem- 
agogic appeals to race hatred, although there 
was nothing to indicate that he would sup 
port any effort to upset the Southern pattern 
of discrimination. His election—particularly 
since the worst-beaten of his Democratic op 
ponents was John Rankin—brought some 
comfort to the decent people of the nation. 
It would have brought more if the total vote 
of his violently racist competitors had not 
been about three times that which he re- 
ceived. Some observers noted with sorrow, 
too, that two of these remained in the House 
of Representatives, where their seniority 
would entitle them to key positions if the 
efforts of the liberal and labor forces which 
were backing the Democratic party should 
succeed in bringing it back into power. 


Another Democracy 
However imperfect democracy might be in 
the United States, copious reminders could 
be gleaned from any newspaper that there 
were parts of the world in which its state of 
health was worse. One of them was Ru- 
mania. Here, the government was intent on 
wiping out all remaining vestiges of oppo- 
sition. As a part of the process, it brought 
the old peasant leader, Juliu Maniu, to trial 
for treason on the ground that he had con- 
spired with the United States and Britain. 
(The latter two countries had just ratified 
a peace treaty with Rumania: until then it 
had been subject to a Control Commission 
which, though Russian-dominated, at least 
theoretically represented the Western Allies 


as well.) As was expected, Maniu was con- 
victed and sentenced to life imprisonment, 
the maximum penalty under Rumanian law. 
W. H. Lawrence of the New York Times 
reported: “Col. Alexander Petrescu, the pre- 
siding judge, who used to be Minister of 
Justice and in charge of prison camps when 
the Germans were in power here, read the 
unanimous decision to a hand-picked throng 
that filled the courtroom and that burst into 
applause when he finished.” 

[he emigration of Jews from Rumania via 
Austria was now reported to have reached 
250 a day. This included neither those thou- 
sands who had taken ship for Palestine di- 
rectly from Rumanian ports, nor those other 
thousands who had sought repatriation to 
Poland—a country not generally regarded by 
Jews as one in which residence was to be 
sought. 


Palestine 


Pernaps the increased pressure of emigrants 


‘er . . . 
from Rumania had something to do with the 


resumption of illegal immigration into Pales- 
tine under the auspices of Haganah, which 
had previously been reported to be reducing 
its operations pending the UN’s decision on 
a Jewish state. Or perhaps it was the fear 
that if Haganah did not act, Irgun would 
win new recruits in the political and physical 
struggle which the two organizations were 
carrying on in Palestine and among the 
DP’s. Or perhaps it was simply the growing 
atmosphere of tension in Palestine while it 
waited for the UN to act. 

Certainly a struggle for control of the Jew- 
ish state was going on, even before it was 
certain that there would be one. Negotia- 
tions were under way for the formation of a 
coalition of all groups—apparently including 
the terrorists. But the dominant Labor-Gen- 
eral Zionist-Mizrachi coalition was still un- 
willing to concede what it deemed the ex- 
cessive demands of the right-wing and 
extremist groups. 

Meanwhile, in an outspoken attack on 
both the terrorists and the official Zionist 
leadership, Dr. Judah Magnes accused 
“Zionist totalitarianism” of attempting to 
dominate the entire Jewish people “by force 
and violence.” And he added: “All Jews in 
America share in the guilt, even those not 
in accord with the activities of this new 
pagan leadership, but who sit at ease with 
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folded hands. Yet we in this land are chiefly 
to blame, especially the teachers, rabbis, and 
leaders of the generation who are silent.” 


A Visitor 


In the midst of its troubles, Palestine was 
honored by a short visit from a distinguished 
American agronomist. As usual, however, 
Mr. Wallace let his valor betray his discre- 
tion and discussed subjects other than the 
science in which he was an expert. Thus, 
he minimized Arab anti-Zionism—at a time 
when such Zionist leaders as Moshe Shertok 
were warning of its substantial nature. 

Perhaps Mr. Wallace’s most interesting 
experience, however, was his interview with 
King Abdullah of Transjordan, on whom he 
urged the advantages of American capital 
investment in his country. When the king 
inquired whether this wouldn't lend fuel to 
Soviet charges of American imperialism, Mr. 
Wallace replied that foreign capital wasn’t 
necessarily followed by imperialism. Pravda’s 
comments on the Middle Eastern situation 
indicated a different view. So did PM's. 


Palestine in the UN 


Whatever their disagreements on other 
points, the United States and the Soviet 
Union seemed anxious enough to secure ap- 
proval of partition to make to one another 
the minor concessions which were neces- 
sary. Hence, in the sub-committee on parti- 
tion which the Ad Hoc Committee on Pales- 
tine had set up, a timetable for the transfer 


of power from Britain to the two new states 
began to take shape. 

On Tuesday, November 25, the Pales 
tine Committee approved the plan for par 
tition that had been finally worked out: it 
reduced somewhat the area of the proposed 
Jewish state, Jaffa and a part of the Negeb 
being added to the Arab state, but in its 
main lines it followed the majority report 
that had been brought in by UNSCOP. 
However, the problem of an independent 
enforcement force still had not been faced 
enforcement was left to the Security Coun 
cil and to the militias of the two states. 
The vote was 25 for, 13 against, 17 abstain 
ing, and two absent, which meant that 
partition was one short of the two-thirds 
majority it would need in the General As 
sembly. 

The following day, Wednesday, propo 
nents of partition postponed the vote in 
the General Assembly until Friday, as it 
was clear that they lacked a_ two-thirds 
majority. Thanksgiving Day was filled with 
reports and counter-reports of changes in 
position. On Friday, when it seemed appar 
ent that the necessary two-thirds majority was 
at length assured, there was another post 
ponement of twenty-four hours, to give the 
Arabs one more chance to offer an acceptabl 
compromise. And on Saturday, November 
29, by a vote of 33 to 13, with 10 abstentions 
and one absent, the partition plan was passed. 
The new states were to become independent 
not later than October 1, 1948. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SCENE 








UNCLE JULIUS AND THE BRONX HAYRIDE 


ETHEL ROSENBERG 


OMETIMES it’s hard to realize my 
Uncle Julius is past eighty. His hair 
is white like cotton but his cheeks are 

pink; and his zest is the stuff of youth. 
Take the time my Uncle Julius makes up his 
mind to visit the Bronx Zoo. You realize 


what a trip it is from Brooklyn? To Phil 
adelphia you could go quicker. 

“You think you should take pastrami 
sandwiches?” Aunt Frieda says, for the 


tenth time. She is worried. After all, deli- 
catessen, and my Uncle Julius isn’t so young 
any more... . 

“Frieda, please, am 1 a man?” my Uncle 
Julius says impatiently. “So enough already. 
Where is my thermos bottle?” 

“You're sure it will keep hot?” My Uncle 
Julius throws her a look. Always the same 
question. Do her something. She just has 
no faith in thermos bottles. 

“What are you looking for?” 
Frieda. “Everything is packed.” 

“The glass also?” 

“The glass? What glass? 
bottle has a cup.” 

You hear? She expects my Uncle Julius 
to drink tea from a cup! Can the tea have 
a taste? 

“You're positive you don’t want to come?” 
he asks for the last time. 

“To the Bronx I should go yet to look at 
animals?” My Aunt Frieda is scornful. 
Well, no is no. Listen, a day doesn’t stand 


says Aunt 


The thermos 





‘cLE Julius, unleashed on an unsuspecting 
public by Ernert Rosenserc in her “Uncle 
Julius and the BMT” a year or so ago, is here 
materialized again, indomitable as ever—do him 
something. Mrs. Rosenberg is a young writer 
who lives in the Bronx. She was born in 1915 
in New York City. 
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still. A man has to get started some time. 

On the BMT my Uncle Julius makes him 
self comfortable. Before he knows it, the 
train is at 14th Street, and he has to change 
for the IRT. The subway express becomes 
an elevated after a while, and my Uncle 
Julius looks out the window. Such houses! 
Worse than jails. My Uncle Julius shakes 
his head and nudges his neighbor. 

“You see how people live?” he asks in- 
credulously. The man looks out the win- 
dow sourly. He looks at my Uncle Julius. 

“So what?” he says. So nothing. What 
is he mad at? 

At the 180th Street station, my Uncle 
Julius gets off and walks past the peanut 
stands, the hot-dog concessions, and the soda 
pop counters. A street like this, dirty, un 
swept, papers underfoot, is not a pleasant 
forshpeis for a picnic. But once my Uncle 
Julius is in the park, it is forgotten. The 
moats that separate the lions, the dainty ani- 
mals grazing on the field—sha, isn’t that a 
peacock spreading its plumage? It is! It’s 
a peacock! My Uncle Julius nods his head 
up and down. There is a bird for you. 

So much to see . . . the tall, ugly bird that 
paces back and forth with its head bent, 
like a man with plenty of troubles, the little 
bird that peers at you sideways and titters, 
the panda, a doll just like the one he got 
for his grandchild Ruthie (she should only 
live and be well). My Uncle Julius is so 
excited he walks and he walks until his feet 
give way. Then, while he is resting on the 
bench, he decides to have a glass of tea. 
Where did Aunt Frieda put the lump sugar? 
He searches in the box. When he lifts his 
eyes, he has an audience, a solemn little boy 
with black staring eyes. 
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pew enjoying yourself?” my Uncle 
Julius asks him. The little boy doesn’t 
move. He doesn’t talk. He stands there, 
staring. My Uncle Julius pours tea into the 
glass, corks the thermos, and rolls the glass 
back and forth in his hands. When he pops 
a lump of sugar in his mouth, the boy edges 
closer. His eyes get wider and blacker. When 
my Uncle Julius unwraps a sandwich, the 
child drops his jaw expectantly. 

“A little piece pastrami?” my Uncle Julius 
says hospitably. No answer. My Uncle 
Julius breaks off some of the sandwich and 
hands it over to the child. The youngster 
backs up a little way, stuffs the food in his 
mouth, and chews without expression. “You 
like it?” Silence. “Maybe you are lost?” No 
comment. “You call this a conversation?” my 
Uncle Julius says. “Here, have some more 
pastrami. That was good, hah? Now the 
tsushpeis. Look.” My Uncle Julius holds up 
a graham cracker. The lunch box is empty 
now, except for a handful of graham crackers. 
My Uncle Julius brushes the crumbs off his 
pants, and looks around for a wastepaper 
basket. He passes one several times before 
he realizes that the hollowed-out tree stump 
is a receptacle. 

“You see that?” he asks with delight, turn- 
ing to the little boy. 

“Yes,” he says suddenly, taking himself 
and my Uncle Julius by surprise. 

“You can talk?” This is really remarkable. 

The child backs away to a safe distance. 

“Ya wanna see the raccoons?” he offers. 

“Why not?” my Uncle Julius says reason- 
ably. 

“They're over there,” the youngster waves 
his hand. “Feed them the graham crackers.” 

On the way to the raccoons, my Uncle 
Julius is puzzled. Such up-to-date animals, 
you have to feed them graham crackers? 
Still and all, it’s possible. In America, any- 
thing is possible. In America, even the ani- 
mals are smart. Under the sign that says 
PLEASE DO NOT FEED THE ANIMALS my Uncle 
Julius beckons to a bright-eyed creature. 
They study each other carefully. My Uncle 
Julius pushes a cracker through the mesh 
fence. It begins to crumble, but a large piece 
is snapped in mid-air by the grasping raccoon 
claws. Immediately he plunges it into a bow] 
of water. This is clean, but with a graham 
cracker this is positively not practical. It 
goes limp. Quicker than a yawn, nothing 


but crumbs remain. The raccoon looks frus 
trated, but not nearly so frustrated as my 
Uncle Julius. 

“Please,” my Uncle Julius says, “just eat 
it. Don’t kasher it.” 

In goes another cracker. Another fast dip 
in the water. But not fast enough. My 
Uncle Julius’ brown eyes are bright with 
anger. He rubs his hand through his white 
fuzz in exasperation. 

“This is positively the last one,” he warns 
the raccoon. While he is pushing it through 
the mesh, a park attendant arrives on the 
scene. 

“Cancha read, Pop?” he inquires laconic 
ally. This is a time to read? “Don’t feed the 
animals,” the park attendant points out. 
“That means you, Pop.” 

“Who's feeding?” my Uncle Julius says 
innocently. “A graham cracker is feeding? 
Besides, 1 am feeding, but he isn’t eating.” 
[his is undeniably true, but a rule is a rule. 

“Ya wanna pay a fine?” 

A fine he should pay yet? For a dumb 
raccoon like that? Children ... raccoons. . . 
graham crackers, my Uncle Julius thinks, as 
he wanders up and down the walks. 


Hus preoccupied, my Uncle Julius is 
| pot = up short by something he has 
never seen before—a children’s zoo. I ask 
you. My Uncle Julius looks over the fence 
What is going on in there? Look at all thos: 
small buildings. And that tiny arch to go 
through. This my Uncle Julius must inspect. 
He reads the sign: NO ADULTS ADMITTED 
WITHOUT CHILDREN. ADULTS, 10¢. CHILDREN, 
15¢. He raises his eyebrows. How does the 
printer happen to make such a mistake? 

“One,” he says. 

“One what?” the cashier asks. 

You hear? One what. 

“What one what?” my Uncle Julius ask: 
The cashier eyes him sucpiciously. 

“How many?” he tries again. 

“One, my Uncle Julius says patiently. 

“One what?” the cashier begins, and then 
adds hastily, “one adult and one child?” 

“What child?” my Uncle Julius inquires 

“How should I know?” the ticket seller 
says angrily. 

“Then why do you ask me such a foolish 
question?” my Uncle Julius says logically. 

“Don’t you believe in signs?” the cashier 
asks. “No adults admitted without children.” 
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“Excuse me, please. I don’t want I should 
tell you your business. But you mean no 
children without adults.” 

“Mister,” the cashier says firmly, “when I 
say you have to have a kid with you to get 
in, that’s what I mean. You have to have a 
kid.” 

“So how am I going to get in if I have no 
child?” 

“You're not.” 

“Not even to have a look?” 

“You heard me.” 

“Not even if I look very fast?” My Uncle 
Julius is a man who is willing to compromise. 

The ticket seller glares. He opens his 
mouth. 

“No!” he shouts explosively. All right. All 
right. No is no. Go fight City Hall. 

“Next time,” my Uncle Julius threatens, 
“I'll come with my Ruthie. Then I'll go in. 
You'll see.” 

“We'll be waiting for you,” the cashier 


Says. 


y Uncre Jurius is very downcast. 
M What did he want, after all? A look. 
Not more. One look. Rules. Regulations. 
For a minute he is sorry he bothered to come. 
In Brooklyn, people don’t act like this. But 
then his glance falls on a sign. The words 
on the post read—ro THE HayribE. A hayride! 
In the Bronx! My Uncle Julius is on fire 
again. He is on the wagon and it is in motion 
before he calms down sufficiently to look 
around. Then he laughs to himself. This is 
a hayride? A plainer wagon he has never 
seen. Two long benches line each side. The 
hard wood is not kind to one’s person, espe- 
cially when the wheels hit a rough spot in 
the road. There are a few straws scattered 
sparsely on the floor. And what a horse! 

Meanwhile the man in the driver's seat 
turns around. Once. Twice. What's this? 

“Excuse me,” the man says. 

“Why?” my Uncle Julius wants to know. 
“You did something?” 

“A question,” the man says. If he is not 
mistaken, doesn’t my Uncle Julius come from 
Rumania? From Ratich? Aha! Wasn't his 
Fetter Schmuel the shoichet? Of course. Of 
course. And to whom has my Uncle Julius 
the honor of speaking? Does he remember 
the shamas? Well, he is Meyer, the sixth 
son. Many times he saw my Uncle Julius 





in the shul. You hear? He stops the cart and 
my Uncle Julius climbs up in front. So how 
does it come that Meyer is driving this 
wagon? Is this, God forbid, what he does 
for a living? Meyer laughs. He is helping 
out his nephew just for today. 

Can you imagine? From Ratich to the 
Bronx. Who would believe such a thing? 
Now the sun shines a little brighter. That 
horse is really a fine-looking animal, when 
you get up close, especially now that my 
Uncle Julius holds the reins. The road is 
lined with trees. People wave their hands in 
greeting and smile. My Uncle Julius calls 
to everybody, “Are you enjoying yourself?” 

“Yes,” they call back. Isn’t that wonder- 
ful, how people can enjoy themselves in the 
Bronx? 

Meyer says my Uncle Julius must come 
home with him for supper. No, it is Meyer 
who must come home with my Uncle Julius. 
But Meyer's house is closer. Still and all, 
who is older? This argument is a pleasure. 


HE whole day they ride back and forth, 
from the park to the farm, from the farm 
to the park. 

Is it surprising Aunt Frieda is anxious? 
So long it has to take for my Uncle Julius 
to come home? Never mind the supper is 
spoiled. Maybe, bite your tongue, something 
has happened to him. Now she is sorry she 
didn’t go too. After all... . When my 
Uncle Julius slips the key in the lock, she 
is so relieved she starts to yell at him even 
before the door is open. 

“This is a time to come home? Where 
were you? A person could go crazy. Talk 
already.” 

“Frieda,” my Uncle Julius says. “This you 
will never believe. Today I met an old 
friend. A lanzman. From Ratich. On a 
hayride yet.” 

What kind of a mishmash is that? 

“Certainly. Why not?” Aunt Frieda says 
coldly. “A hayride. In the Bronx. Believe 
me, Julius, you have to get up early in the 
morning to fool me.” 

When he swears on his health, on her 
health, on Ruthie’s health (zul im zein far 
eera bainer), Aunt Frieda has to be con- 
vinced. A hayride, she marvels. A hayride 
in the Bronx. Such things could only hap- 
pen to my Uncle Julius. 
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THE HEBREW AND THE GREEK IDEAS OF LIFE 


The Humanism of Jewish Tradition 


EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN 


Epwarp CHAuNCEY BALDWIN (1870-1940) was 
for years professor of English at the University 
of Illinois. A New Englander with a traditional 
love for Hebrew law and literature, he was pre 
occupied with their influence on Western cul 
ture. Dismayed by the lack of familiarity his 
Jewish students revealed with the Bible and 
Jewish values in general, he repeatedly urged 
Jewish community leaders to provide special 
educational facilities for Jewish students on 
American campuses. As a result of his persistent 
efforts Professor Baldwin became the most po- 


ATTHEW ARNOLD'S famous 
distinction between “Hebraism 
and Hellenism” is misleading, and 

rests upon a fundamental misconception of 
the spirit of the ancient Hebrews. In Cul- 
ture and Anarchy he discusses what he calls 
the “two points of influence” between which 
“moves our world.” These he calls the forces 
of Hebraism and Hellenism, the one repre- 
senting the effort to win peace by self-con- 
quest, a moral impulse; the other, the effort 
to see things as they really are, an intellectual 
impulse. The essential difference between 
Hebraism and Hellenism, as Arnold distin- 
guishes them, is that “Hebraism has always 
been severely preoccupied with an awful 
sense of the impossibility of being at ease in 
Zion.” All through the essay he implies that 
the Hebrew spirit was one of somber gloom, 
in contrast to the joyous spontaneity that he 
attributes to the Greek. 

Now such a distinction as this, in order 
to be valid, must be based upon conclusions 
drawn from a comparative examination of 
the literatures of the two peoples, for litera- 
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tent Christian influence in the establishment of 
the Hillel Foundation. And it was in recogni 
tion of this service that the National Hillel 
Commission established the Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin Memorial Fellowship at the University 
of Illinois, to be awarded each year to the stu 
dent making significant contribution to inter 
faith understanding. 

The essay below was first published in The 
Biblical World in 1910. Professor Baldwin als 
wrote Our Modern Debt to Israel (1913) and 


[he Prophets (1927).—Moses June. 


ture is the only authentic record of the life 
of a race. Such a comparative examination 
of Hebrew literature with that of Hella: 
clearly demonstrates that the spirit of He 
braism was in no sense the antithesis of that 
of Hellenism. 

In the attempt to test the validity of Ar 
nold’s distinction, it was found advisable to 
limit the investigation to a comparison of the 
Greek and Hebrew spirit as shown in the 
habitual attitude of mind of the two peoples 
toward life, toward inanimate nature, and to 
ward the Supreme Being. Obviously it will 
hardly be possible, within the limits of such 
an article as this, to do more than state the 
results of the investigation .. . . 


PON a comparison of the Greek with the 

Hebrew attitude toward life, it was 
found that the Greeks, in contrast to the 
Hebrews, were not a particularly hopeful 
people. This statement does not refer to their 
belief in a future life, but merely to their 
attitude toward what the future had in store 
for them here on the earth. Their sense of 
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man’s helplessness in the hands of a mys- 
terious fate accounts in part for the peculiar 
way in which the Greek authors speak of 
hope. They nearly always speak of it as 
a delusive phantom—an illusion born of an 
uncertain future. Thus Theognis (540-500 
B.C.E.) speaks of Hope and Peril as deities 
closely associated, equally dangerous to men. 
lo the Greek, hopes were, as Pindar is said 
to have called them, “dreams of waking 
men.” To the Greek, hope might be “the 
poor man’s wealth,” but while it thus might 
become the consolation of the weak, it could 
not be a source of additional strength to the 
strong. 

Such a prevalent distrust of the future is 
clearly reflected in Greek history. Among 
Greek historians of the classical age there is 
absolutely no trace of the idea that the hu- 
man race as a whole, or any single nation, is 
progressing toward the fulfillment of a di 
vinely ordered destiny. Herodotus’ history, 
for example, seems as if written to illustrate 
the insecurity of mortal happiness. Through- 
out their history it is in the hour of men’s 
impious triumph, when they seem most se 
cure in the possession of life and happiness, 
that Fate brings them to misery, or slits the 
thin-spun life. To the Greek the future was 
full of dire possibilities—poverty, exile, sick 
ness, death. In the face of such uncertain- 
ties, the virtue of the Greek was a resigna- 
tion rather than hope—a calm acceptance of 
the will of the gods, without any joyful an- 
ticipations. Consequently, though often, and 
perhaps usually, a man of cheerful yester 
days, he was never a man of confident to- 
morrows. In the absence of hope for the 
future the Greeks turned for inspiration 
mainly to the past, to the mythical heroes of 
song and legend, and to the deeds of their 
ancestors in the far-off Golden Age. 

Like the Greeks, the Hebrews also looked 
backward to a Golden Age when God had 
walked and talked with men, when men and 
animals had lived at peace. So well had they 
understood their poor relations, the animals, 
in that far-off time that they had held con- 
verse with the beasts of the field, even with 
the serpent, the lowest, albeit the subtlest, 
of them all. But, unlike the Greeks, the He- 
brews looked not only backward but forward 
to a Golden Age. They were the only people 
of antiquity who conceived of a Golden Age 
as the beginning and end of human history. 





This future Golden Age was to be no less 
ideal, though less primitive, than the first 
had been. Apparently it was not thought of 
in a uniform way in any age, nor always 
consistently by the same writers, yet they all 
agree in describing its beginning. It was to 
be introduced by the advent of the Lord him- 
self (Isaiah go: 9-12; 52: 7-12) or of the 
Messiah (Isaiah g: 9-10). The conditions of 
the new era are variously described, some- 
times in language that implies no more than 
the establishment of redeemed Israel in the 
first place among the nations (Jeremiah 33: 
17-22; Ezekiel 37: 25); at other times in 
words that suggest that they looked forward 
to a change in Nature itself, and the creation 
of a new earth (Daniel 2: 44; 7: 14 and 27). 
Often they spoke of it as a time when the 
happiness of Eden would be restored. Men 
will be exempt from the ills that flesh is heir 
to, “the inhabitant shall not say I am sick.” 
The harmony between men and their sur- 
roundings will be of a kind to reproduce the 
conditions suitable to long life such as the 
patriarchs enjoyed. So much will longevity 
be the rule that one dying a hundred years 
old will be thought to have met an untimely 
end (Isaiah 65: 2). Once more in that fu- 
ture time will there be a truce of God, when 
the wolf and the lamb shall feed together, 
and the lion eat straw like the ox, when they 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all God’s holy 
mountain. 


HE degree to which this hope affected the 

Hebrews’ political outlook is hard to 
overestimate. It sustained them even during 
the long exile, when the scepter seemed for- 
ever to have departed from Judah. It com- 
forted them while they groaned under the 
oppression of the Greek, and the yet more 
galling yoke of Roman domination, for to 
them, they believed, God had pledged his 
word that a blessed future was in store for 
the nation, and had added, “I the Lord will 
hasten it in his time.” Nothing can be more 
striking than the contrast between the politi- 
cal pessimism of Plato, for example, and the 
exultant optimism of some of the prophets. 
Such a difference is not to be accounted for 
by any superiority over the Greeks in point 
of continued national prosperity. Indeed, 
what difference there was in this respect was 
all in favor of the Greeks. No people ancient 
or modern ever had more to dishearten them 
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in their thought of their nacional future than 
had the Hebrews; and yet no people looked 
so exultantly. 

The exultation with which the Hebrews 
thought of their political future was the logi- 
cal result of their conception of God's rela- 
tion with them. The nation had _ been 
rebellious and had sinned; therefore God as 
a God of righteousness must punish them. 
Hence arose the ideas first expressed by the 
prophets of the 8th century [B.C.E.], that 
the fall of the nation Israel was to be the 
triumph of their God—the victory of right- 
eousness over sin. When the Hebrews in 
the course of their spiritual development 
finally attained to this conception of their 
political history, their religion broke for the 
first time through the bonds of nationality 
and became a universal religion, instead of 
the religion of a single people. In the second 
chapter of Isaiah and in Jeremiah this con- 
ception of Israel’s as a world-religion found 
complete expression. In their thought the 
kingdoms of the world are destined to be- 
come the kingdom of God; and in this des- 
tiny they saw the final aim as well as the 
crowning glory of Israel's mission. That 
God’s house should be called “the house of 
prayer unto all nations” was to be the con- 
summation of God’s purpose toward which 
he was directing human history. This pur- 
pose was to be attained by Israel’s becoming 
perfect through suffering, and hence fit to 
be the evangelist of the world. 

Nor does the political hopefulness of the 
Hebrew, in contrast to the lack of it in the 
Greek, appear alone in his vision of a future 
glory for the nation at large. It is evidenced 
also in the differences between the Greek 
and the Hebrew ideal of citizenship. The 
Greek ideal of the kalos kagathos was an 
aristocratic one. It could be approached only 
by the favored few, by the wise, the noble, 
and the strong. It was wholly unattainable 
by the ignorant, the fallen, the feeble of the 
earth. Such an ideal tended persistently to- 
ward the intensification of existing inequali- 
ties. The Hebrew prophets, on the other 
hand, filled with the hope of seeing estab- 
lished in the world a reign of universal jus- 
tice, were impatient of social inequalities. 
Their ideal of citizenship was one that could 
be attained by the poor and the oppressed, 
for it required only to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with God. 


So far as the attitude of the Greek and 
the Hebrew toward life present and future 
here on the earth can be determined, it 
would appear that the latter was “more at 
ease in Zion,” to employ Arnold’s phrase, 
than was the former, and that he was so be 
cause his political outlook for the nation and 
for the individual was a more hopeful one. 


HE Greek was not only less hopeful, but 

less appreciative of natural beauty than 
the Hebrew. At least his appreciation of 
natural beauty was less catholic. Within cer- 
tain well-defined limits, the Greek enjoy 
ment of Nature was intense; outside those 
limits, Nature was to him an object of dis 
trust. She then became Calypso the con 
cealer, and Circe the sorceress. Nature to 
the Greek, as Mr. Mabie has pointed out in 
speaking of Nature in Greek and mediaeval 
thought, emphasized her beauty, and kept 
her terrors in the background. But the fact 
that the vast and awful forces of Nature were 
kept in the background, while the emphasis 
was put persistently upon the benignant as 
pects of Nature resulted in a limitation of 
the range of the Greek’s appreciation. As a 
result, only the cultivated landscape appeal 
ed to him as beautiful. Only once in all 
classical Greek literature 
Plato) are mountains spoken of explicitly as 
possessing beauty. Ruskin in Modern Paint 
ers has noted the fact that every Homeri: 
landscape intended to be beautiful is com 
posed of a fountain, a meadow, and a grove. 
Rivers are sometimes in Greek literature 
spoken of as beautiful; but the adjective was 
applied only to gently flowing streams, which 
were looked upon as distributors of fertility 
Turbulent rivers had for the Greek no beau 
ty; to him they suggested only anger and 
strength. Thus we find Homer using the 
ravages of a swollen river as a simile for de 
structive force. Somewhat so it was with the 
Greek feeling for the sea. The majesty and 
loveliness of the sea, the Greek delighted to 
portray; but its somber moods frightened 
him. It was his fear that caused him to 
adopt the principle of euphemism. The 
Black Sea, for instance, the Greeks had call 
ed Pontos Akseinos (“the inhospitable sea’) 
from the supposed terrors of its navigation, 
but later they altered the name to Pontos 
Eukseinos (“the hospitable sea”), not be 
cause they feared it less than formerly, but 


in the Critias of 
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because they wished to avoid using words of 
evil omen. 

Of all natural objects, it was with trees 
alone that the Greeks felt a sympathy that 
was almost human, and that knew no limita- 
tions. They shared with other primitive peo- 
ples—the Egyptians, the Hindus, the Per- 
sians, the Scandinavians—the belief that in 
trees there existed a mysterious life. All the 
ancient peoples about whose mythology we 
know anything believed in a tree of life, that 
is in a plant or tree whose fruit partaken of 
in a purely physical way was able to bestow 
immortality. Such in Greek mythology were 
the apples of the Hesperides. They grew on 
an island of the ocean whither no ship could 
penetrate, in the orchards of the Hesperian 
Fields. Earth gave them to Juno upon her 
marriage to Jove; and whoever ate of them 
attained eternal youth. 

The Hebrew feeling for Nature was as 
intense as that of the Greek, and was far 
more inclusive. Not limited to an enjoyment 
of the mild aspects of nature, it included such 
scenes as in the Greek inspired only fear. 
The greater catholicity of the Hebrew appre- 
ciation of Nature was due to a fundamental 
difference in the way the two peoples thought 
of Nature in relation to God. To both the 
Greek and the Hebrew, Nature was divine. 
They differed only in their understanding 
of the relation between the material and the 
spiritual. The Greek, keenly susceptible to 
natural beauty within limits already indicat- 
ed, thought of Nature as the elemental real- 
ity, the soul of whose beauty was embodied 
in the divinities who haunted it. The 
thought of the gods was, then, the artistic 
completion of his thought of Nature. 

Quite different was the Hebrew view of 
the relation of Nature to God. To the He- 
brew, God was the primary reality; Nature 
was secondary. Not only was it true that 
without him was not anything made that 
was made, but the continued existence of 
Nature was dependent on his will. The He- 
brew thought of Nature as a mere shadow, 
finding the essence of its beauty as well as 
the sustaining power of its life in one whose 
providential care watched over the great 
things and the small—“who brought forth 
constellations in their season and provided 
for the raven his food” (Job 38: 32, 41). 

It is characteristic of Hebrew poetry 
CHumboldt said in his Cosmos) that as a 





reflex of monotheism, it always embraces the 
whole world in its unity, comprehending the 
life of the terrestrial globe as well as the 
shining regions of space. It dwells less on 
details of phenomena, and loves to contem- 
plate great masses. Nature is portrayed, not 
as self-subsisting, or glorious in her own 
beauty, but ever in relation to a higher, an 
over-ruling, a spiritual power. The Hebrew 
bard ever sees in her the living expression 
of the omnipresence of God in the works 
of the »'sible creation. 


ECAUSE of this, we find in the Old Testa- 

ment no landscape descriptions as such. 
There is no description of the sunrise; no 
picture of the sea. Only when we consider 
the wealth of poetic material strewn among 
the pages of the Old Testament and used 
by the Hebrew poets simply in the way of 
allusion and incidental illustration, can we 
realize how deep and inclusive their appre- 
ciation of natural beauty really was, consid- 
ered as a revelation of the divine. Though 
there is no description of the sunrise, can 
one doubt the delight of the poet when he 
compares it to “a bridegroom coming out 
of his chamber,” and to “a strong man re- 
joicing to run a race’? Nor can we question 
that of the author of the comparison of the 
just ruler, who “shall be” he says, “as the 
light of the morning when the sun ariseth, 
even as a morning without clouds; as the 
tender grass springing out of the earth in 
the clear shining after rain.” And though 
there is no picture of the sea, the passing 
image: “The wicked are like the troubled 
sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast 
up mire and dirt. . . . There is no peace, 
saith my God to the wicked” is, as Carlyle 
would say, significant of much. The sea had 
no terrors for the Hebrew, for he believed 
inplicitly that “the sea is His, and He made 
it” (Psalms 95:5), and that “the deep also 
obeys God” (Psalms 94:7). Nay, even the 
roar of its voice was to the Hebrew not the 
sound of anger, but of acclamation. There 
is in Greek mythology no such sublime per- 
sonification of the sea as that in the third 
chapter of Habakkuk, where describing the 
accompaniments of the theophany, the 
prophet describes the sea as uttering his 
voice and lifting up his hands on high. In 
that single statement we have a wealth of 
poetic suggestion that makes the Greek myth- 
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ology seem by comparison petty; Aphrodite 
“born in the foam of the sea,” and Thetis 
with her “tinsel-slippered feet” cannot for 
a moment compare in sublimity with this 
image of the sea, greeting with an inarticu- 
late Te Deum the Creator coming to judge 
the earth; and lifting before him in adoration 
the white hands of its foam-capped waves. 
Nor were the Hebrews less susceptible than 
the Greeks to the beauty of the trees. The 
cedars that waved on Lebanon were not less 
but more beautiful in their eyes for being 
“the cedars which he hath planted” (Psalms 
104:16). The growth of the tree became to 
them the symbol of spiritual growth: “The 
righteous shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon” 
(Psalms 92: 12) and “shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers of waters” (Psalms 
1:1). So great was their regard for trees 
that by the provisions of the Deuteronomic 
code they were forbidden to cut them down 
even in an enemy’s country, “for the tree of 
the field is man’s life” (Deuteronomy 20: 
19). 

The Hebrew never considered natural ob- 
jects as beautiful in and for themselves, but 
as beautiful or majestic symbols of God. 
Though this way of looking at them may 
seem to imply a limitation of his apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty, it really increased it 
by rendering visible the spiritual significance 
of things which to the Greek had excited 
fear, or at most had aroused but a languid 
interest. Thus the mountains round about 
Jerusalem came to symbolize God's protect- 
ing care for his people; and the fact of their 
being such, a symbol of the coming of Je- 
hovah to punish the wicked and to save his 
people. “He shall come as a rushing stream 
which the Breath of the Lord driveth” 
CIsaiah 59:19). 

More inclusive and more spiritual than 
the feeling of the Greek for Nature was that 
of the Hebrew. To him all nature was, as it 
were, the garment of God, hiding and yet 
revealing his personal presence. Or it wis 
a symphony of praise filling the earth, as on 
solemn feast-days the music of Israel’s Te 
Deums filled the Temple courts. With such 
a conception of Nature, the Hebrew felt a 
security in her more awful manifestations 
which the Greek could not have known. 


HuE Greek and the Hebrew thought of 
Tea was closely allied to their thought 





of Nature. Indeed, their thought of Nature 
was part of their thought of God. We have 
just seen that the Hebrew looked upon the 
earth as a temple filled with the harmony of 
a mighty orchestra whose music was the 
gladness of the world. “In his temple every 
thing saith glory,” sang the Hebrew poet 
(Psalms 29:9). The Greek conception of 
Nature was also closely connected with his 
worship. But, unlike that of the Hebrew, his 
worship was tinged with distrust. For his 
lack of confidence in the deity there was 
abundant justification. The most reliable 
authority from which to ascertain the na 
ture of Greek theological beliefs is Homer. 
He, with Hesiod, was regarded by the Greeks 
themselves as the founder of the national 
religion. It is to Homer, then, that we must 
turn for authentic information about early 
Greek theological beliefs. Here we find that 
the nature of the gods’ was far from being 
such as to inspire implicit confidence. 
Though immortal, they are not omnipotent. 
There was a point beyond which they could 
not give to man the help he needed. For 
every man’s destiny was controlled by a fat 
to which even the gods were subject, and 
which neither men nor gods could alte: 
Moreover, the gods were thought to be to a 
certain extent capricious. To secure and r 
tain their favor men could not afford to neg 
lect them, but must observe the omens by 
which they were thought to make known 
their wishes. Above all, man should be rev 
erent, and religiously practice moderation in 
his conduct and in his thoughts. Otherwise 
the gods might easily become offended or 
jealous, and withdraw their favor. Nor were 
the gods indissolubly connected with the 
moral order of the world. This is shown by 
the fact that the punishment of crime, both 
in this world and the next, was committed to 
the Furies, or Erinyes. Such gods, with their 
limitations, their caprices, and their devia- 
tions from moral rectitude, could never have 
fully satisfied the deeper needs of the human 
spirit, nor ever have exercised any strong 
moral influence. That they were found in- 
adequate is proved by the changes that Greek 
theology underwent in the 6th century 
B.C.E., when Greek religion became more 
monotheistic, and when Aeschylus and 


Sophocles by their criticism of existing be 
liefs voiced the new spirit of rationalism. 
Yet, in spite of the rise in Greece of the ra- 
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tionalistic, and even of the philosophic spirit, 
the Greeks never attained to a complete real 
ization of a god who “ruleth by his power 
forever; his eyes behold the nations” (Psalms 
66:7); whose “faithfulness is unto all genera 
tions” (Psalms 119:90); who, as the Judge 
of all the earth, cannot but do right (Genesis 
10:25 

In the universal presence of the deity both 
the Greek and the Hebrew implicitly believ 
ed. The conception of an absentee God, rul 
ing the world by a cunningly devised system 
of interferences, it was left for later theo- 
logians to formulate. Both peoples believed 
heartily in what has since been called the 
immanence of God, but the accompaniments 
of this belief were in the case of the two 
peoples somewhat different. Plutarch in the 
Morals wrote 

“Polycrates was formidable at Samos, and 
so was Periander at Corinth; but no man 
ever feared either of them that had escaped 
to an equal and free government. But he 
that dreads the divine government. 
Whither can he remove? Whither can he 
fly? What land, what sea can he find where 


God is not?” 


J 


Similarly, and yet in how different a spirit, 
the Hebrew poet sings (Psalms 139:7-9 
Whither shall I go from thy spirit, 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
\nd thy right hand shall hold me. 


(he difference is due to the greater con 
fidence the Hebrew poet felt in the presence 
of the deity, a confidence due to his exul 
tant belief that he could not escape the 
Lord’s loving care. 


WERTAIN correspondences and differencé 
+ have been pointed out between the Greek 
and the Hebrew attitude toward life, and 
toward Nature; and an explanation for these 
differences has been sought in the funda 
mental theological conceptions of the two 
peoples. Arnold's distinction between He 
braism and Hellenism is totally misleading 
in that he attributes to Hebraism an aus 
terity and somber gloom which really did 


not characterize it. 
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WOMAN'S PLACE 


The New Alliance of “Science” and Anti-Feminism 


ETHEL GOLDWATER 


HE victory of 1gth-century fem- 

inism—it won for women such goods 

as higher education, birth control, 
legal rights, and self-support—has not, it 
appears, solved the “woman problem.” 
Rather, her difficulties seem to have shifted 
from the political and social realm to the 
more restricted area of the emotions and 
what is called “successful personal adjust- 
ment.” Today the woman problem is most 
often summed up in the question, “Now 
that feminism has won, why aren’t women 
happy?” in which the irritated questioner 
indicates his acceptance of the widespread 
belie: that women are more unhappy and 
“difficult” than they were before their vic- 
tories—maybe, indeed, because of them. CHe 
also seems to be asking: “Why don’t they 
make men happy?’—a rather impertinent 
question. ) 

Trying to cope with this supposed situa- 
tion, a number of recent writers have put 
forth axioms regarding woman’s nature, and 
suggestions as to what would be best for her. 





Wuen her article on “The Independent Wom- 
an” appeared in Politics, Eruzt GoLpwaTEerR 
provoked heated discussion with her assertion 
that the end result of the women’s rights move- 
ment had been to pile on women the responsi- 
bility to make a career as well as a home, and 
with her recommendation that men assume their 
full share in the job of caring for children and 
the home. She is now at work on a book for 
Houghton Mifflin on this and other aspects of 
modern women’s problems. Mrs. Goldwater was 
born in Brooklyn in 1907, was graduated from 
Cornell, and taught in a secretarial school for 
some years. 
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[hough citing a certain amount of scientific 
evidence they seem perilously close to the 
old prejudices regarding “woman's place.” 
Since such views have come to play a lead 
ing role in contemporary discussions of 
women’s problems they are worth closer ex- 
amination. Especially so, since one has good 
reason to suspect that they are actually not 
scientific, and serve only to obscure and 
befuddle the real problems women must 
face in this society and the choices open to 
them. 

In Modern Woman, the Lost Sex, by 
Ferdinand Lundberg and Marynia Farnham, 
M.D. CHarper, 1947), the counter-attack 
against modern woman—all for her own 
greater happiness, of course—receives its 
fullest exposition. The book is primarily an 
attack on feminists. A feminist is there de 
fined as a woman who hates being a woman 
and hates men for their superiority. She 
fights for the right to be a man, in work 
Ccutside the home), and in love (through 
birth control and easy divorce laws). But 
her victory, according to these authors, does 
not mean happiness. On the contrary, 
women were happier in a previous period 
Cespecially the 17th century), when family 
life had not as yet lost its role in “affection, 
economics, education, recreation, and pro- 
tection.” 

The happiest women today, continue these 
authors, are those who are housewives and 
mothers, financially and emotionally depend- 
ent on strong, protective, fatherly husbands. 
But motherhood, the core of woman’s satis- 
faction in life, is becoming increasingly more 
dificult in our urban civilization: children 
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are economic liabilities, our cities serve best 
the childless family, woman’s success as a 
wife and mother carries no prestige. Neuro- 
sis, juvenile delinquency, sexual frigidity in 
women, sexual impotence in men, and al- 
coholism are all on the increase. 

Since the mother is the “most powerful 
person there is in human destiny,” this 
book suggests steps to restore women’s 
sense of self-esteem as mothers by the fol 
lowing program: (1) a Federal Department 
of Welfare, to encourage the reconstruction 
of family life; (2) public honors to.women 
who are successful mothers, or who succeed 
in some other “feminine” achievement 
Florence Nightingale, for example); (3) 
subsidies for large families; (4) employment 
of only married women with children as 
teachers (part-time); (5) government-sub 
sidized psychotherapy. 

This analysis and program, it seems to me, 
are based in large part on two misconceptions 
-or perhaps prejudices — about modern 
women: 

1) That because the home is now free 
from household drudgery, women have too 
much leisure, which they do not know how 
to use; and (2) that because they have ven- 
tured into the sphere of men’s activities, 
women are in danger of becoming “mas 
culinized.” 


ow as to the first misconception, that 

housewives today have too much leisure, 
that they are bored and unhappy, and that 
they should, according to these authors, “re- 
claim” the household activities which are 
now lost to them. 

The housewife’s leisure is largely non- 
existent, and is based on the myth of the 
efficient modern home which has been re- 
futed statistically many times. 

The Bryn Mawr report, Women During 
the War and After (1945), states that the 
time spent each week (pre-war) on house- 
keeping activities in the average American 
household was as follows: in typical farm 
households, 60.55 hours; in non-farm rural 
households, 64.09 hours; in urban house- 
holds of cities under 100,000 population, 
78.35 hours; and in households of cities of 
100,000 population or more, 80.57 hours. 
‘Urban housewives spend more time than 
rural housewives on cleaning—since cities 
are dirtier, and more rooms are used—on 


laundering, on purchasing, and on care of 
the family.) ‘Lhis study observes that “as 
living standards grow higher and more ap- 
pliances and services enter the home, women 
tend to spend more time on home activity.” 

At the same time, labor-saving devices are 
not nearly so widespread as our advertising 
might lead us to believe: of American family 
dwellings in 1940, 22 per cent had no elec- 
tric lights, 30 per cent had no running water, 
58 per cent had no central heating, and 46 
per cent had no gas or electric cooking 
facilities. 

The real question, one that has become in- 
creasingly pressing to women and that has 
nothing to do with labor-saving devices, is 
just how much of the household work they 
now do is worth-while. I am not referring to 
“technological irritation” —that which a 
17th-century housewife also felt, having just 
washed the kitchen floor, when the baby 
poured his cup of beer upon it—but to that 
self-doubt that is reinforced by the prevalent 
disdain for “woman’s work,” and is even 
more subtly intensified by the “advanced” 
husband's typical “Why do you bother?” It 
is not so much a matter of leisure as one of 
arduous work that reaps little reward, even 
of a sentimental nature. 

Educated women may find housework 
especially frustrating. (These are the women 
who are most often attacked by anti-feminist 
writers, such as Lundberg and Farnham, and 
Helene Deutsch in her Psychology of 
Women [Grune and Stratton, 1944]. Both 
books imply that educated women are the 
modern “feminists,” who are too “masculin- 
ized” to accept a feminine role in life.) 
When they give up outside jobs to devote 
their full time to the home, even for short 
periods, they have difficulty in reconciling 
conflicting values: their early environment, 
in encouraging studiousness, has often be- 
littled domestic routines. In my own child- 
hood home, scholarship was assumed to be 
as much my goal as that of my brothers. 
Since household chores were not allowed to 
interfere with their schoolwork, such chores 
would have been considered unjust to me. 
(What a wrench it is for the college girl to 
discover that parents and the rest of the 
world consider marriage much more impor- 
tant for her than studies. She is advised to 
“slow down,” to “play dumb” on dates. See 
Mirra Komarovsky’s study, “Cultural Con- 
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tradictions and Sex Roles,” American Journal 
of Sociology, November 1946.) Also, wom- 
en who have held outside jobs may look 
upon the home as a kind of undeserved 
haven from the competitive jungle; they may 
even feel their financial dependence as some- 
what distressing, an added burden on their 
over-worked husbands. 

In order to “pay” for neglecting intellec- 
tual talents (which their parents once 
prized), these women may sometimes per- 
form housework with exaggerated zeal. They 
sink their perfectionism into every task, no 
matter how trivial. They seem to carry over 
the insane tempo of our business world into 
a field of work that can easily be managed 
more casually. (Often, they don’t seem to 
realize that they are the boss now.) Some- 
times, on the other hand, they feel compelled 
to keep their minds in trim, so to speak, by 
considering philosophical problems while 
scrubbing the floor. For the woman who is 
active both inside and outside the home, it 
is interesting to note how some ordinary 
household task will become especially press- 
ing whenever the deadline for an outside 
job is close at hand. 

The woman who holds a full-time outside 
job is also harassed, but in other ways: some- 
times she feels clumsy and inefficient in 
housework because she has unconsciously 
accepted our culture’s condemnation of com- 
bining of career and home; or she prefers 
complete neglect of housework to the failure 
to meet her mother’s high standards; or she 
feels it as an injustice (she should be “ex- 
cused” from housework in favor of her 
“studies”). If she relegates these duties to 
a maid, she often suffers from mingled feel- 
ings of hatred and inferiority toward her; 
she resents her own dependence and believes 
Cusually correctly) that she is being treated 


like a child. 


OWEVER, it would be silly to deny that 
H the management of leisure does present 
a real problem. Housewives in our society 
seem peculiarly unable to make leisure spir- 
itually profitable or even to experience it 
without some guilt-feeling. Those leisure 
activities which are shared with others (mov- 
ies, clubs, card-playing), or which can ac- 
company another activity (radio), seem to 
be most acceptable to our culture. The intel- 
lectual housewife would like something 


stronger; she would turn gratefully to whip- 
ping up a financial report, for example, as 
she once did, as a business girl, a cake. 

In Women and a New Society, by Char 
lotte Luetkens (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1947), a well-written but somewhat conven 
tional defense of Englishwomen’s accom 
plishments since the Victorian age, illustrated 
with many colorful graphs and photographs, 
the author reminds us of the true function 
of leisure: “Does leisure [for the woman] 
serve her to collect strength, to rest and con 
centrate, this span of hours when we learn 
to listen to the delicate voices within our 
selves, the overtones of our relationships 
with others, and to enjoy the things of 
beauty and contemplation?” 

Apparently, it does not. A cultural lag 
still recommends the ideal of the bustling 
Victorian housewife, whose “token of wom- 
anly virtue was never to sit idle—constantly 
on the alert, though never in real earnesi.” 
(Some men’s “busyness’ also suggests the 
good little Victorian boy’s attempt to keep 
out of mischief.) Our children automatically 
absorb this senseless value of over-activity. 
“What can I do now?” they clamor, and only 
at imagination’s end, the absurd multiplicity 
of toys exhausted, does the mother suggest, 
“Just think, then!”—but she says this ironi 
cally, for our culture is uncomfortable with 
“thinking” (daydreaming), especially in 
children. 

Our culture persists in decrying day 
dreams as brakes on the will to action, ignor 
ing the fact that the fantasies of the man of 
action may be wilder than those of the timid 
soul, who begins at such an early age to re- 
press his “dangerous thoughts” that his weak 
fancies give him as little satisfaction as 
reality does. Women are sometimes said to 
be more introspective than men, but by the 
time they are adult their dreams are seldom 
permitted to detach them from the real 
world; women in pregnancy, for example, 
perhaps the period when women dream 
most, remain realists at all times. They allow 
nothing to interfere with the business at 
hand. 

But at the same time, the great importance 
of the daydream in the woman’s life is well 
understood by our society. Certainly, there 
is little hesitation in exploiting it. The 
little girl begins to lose her naturalness as 
soon as she can spell out the subway cards, 
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and the young woman’s inner image ot her- 
self reflects so completely the adman’s false, 
conventional model of feminine feeling and 
mannerism that it is sometimes shocking to 
her to realize, finally, that she doesn’t at all 
look or feel like other women—nor do other 
women. 

[here is something degrading in the cyni- 
cal ease with which our culture titillates 
woman's impoverished fancy — with such 
pallid wraiths of love and hatred, of lust, 
revenge, and misery, that the words we use 
to describe these half-feelings seem absurdly 
melodramatic. The dull rituals of the mov- 
ies, soap-operas, popular novels, serve only 
to woo her from the real satisfactions of her 
inner life, and keep her from trying to shape 
her own fantasies closer to her individual 
needs and enjoyment. 

In the end her daydreams are as rigidly 
censored as her night dreams; and her imagi 
native powers are left to wither. So carefully 
policed by our culture is this private world, 
that every daydream is inspected for “securi 
ty reasons,” and marked “safe” or “unsafe”: 
“getting-even-with-the-boss” dreams, for in 
stance, are safe since these allow us to let off 
steam without doing anything else about it; 
or dreams of grandiose ambition, for these, 
it is naively hoped, may sometimes be acted 
upon and realized. But beware the dreams 
Tom Sawyer!), or of 


of self-pity (neurotic 


sexual diversity! 


HE woman factory and office worker, too, 
Tiips in and out of this censored day- 
dream-world as readily as does the housewife. 
How else can she eke out the long hours of 


usually meaningless, impersonal activity, 
where full concentration might even be a 
handicap to the smooth completion of the 
task? In fact, the daydream may aid woman's 
work adjustment: there is some evidence 
that the woman factory worker is often less 
restless, more contented with working con- 
ditions, than the man. 

have written at such length about the 
daydream because I believe—and modern 
psychological insight indicates—that an ac- 
ceptance of one’s fantasy-life in all its ampli- 
tude is necessary for the enjoyment of 
solitude—itself a lost art in our culture, but 
one which must be regained if we are to 
experience leisure profitably. We place so 
much value on sociability and popularity, on 


“belonging,” that aloneness is often auto- 
matically stigmatized, or feared, as loneliness 
or rejection, especially in the case of women. 
And while we continue to mutilate or repress 
our daydreams, we rush at the chance to 
expend our emotions vicariously on inferior 
cultural substitutes. 

One reason for the popularity of the mov 
ies—and even bad movies are enjoyed by 
many intellectual women, for movie enjoy- 
ment has little to do with intelligence or 
artistic taste—is that they provide an opportu- 
nity for experiencing emotions that are 
partially or wholly repressed in life because 
they are too “serious,” too dangerous. Mod- 
ern Woman, the Lost Sex asserts, “The mod- 
ern public does not go to the cinema to 
escape life, but to participate in it.” The 
“outlawed” emotions are often experienced 
only in the movies: fear, suspense, hatred, 
revenge. In their disguise, in Westerns, de- 
tective, or war movies, the tension can be 
enjoyed because, like the ride on the Coney 
Island roller-coaster, we know it will be pleas 
antly terminated. We have no such assur- 
ance in life, where these feelings can be 
embraced with pride or relief only in retro 
spect. 

Indeed movies are preferred to reality; they 
become substitutes for life, not because they 
are more exciting, but because they are less 
so—not because life is too drab, but because 
life, whenever it is fully enjoyed and suffer- 
ed, is too rich. People who are temporarily 
involved in deeply-felt situations find the 
movies boring. Lovers go to the movies only 
to relax, that is, when their own “romance” 
is too exhausting. 

The banal situations from our popular 
culture are accepted so unquestioningly that 
we sometimes find it hard to label or value 
our feelings in life, when some of the famil- 
iar props are absent. “Is this the ‘real thing’?” 
we ask ourselves, meaning, “Is this the ‘movie 
thing’ or the ‘newspaper thing’?” Can this 
be “love,” for example, which seems to be 
directed, so perversely, to a creature with 
hairy legs and body odor? 

Women in our society find the acceptance 
of such “perverse” facts harder than men do. 
They follow the conventions, or even the 
“unconventions,” with anxious industry. In 
this respect, the educated woman has as 
rigid a pattern of behavior as the schoolgirl: 
she marries only her intellectual superior 
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(when this is too difficult a feat, she often 
pretends it, and her own intellectual activi- 
ties are sometimes paralyzed in order to fur- 
ther the hoax); whatever her outside work, 
her home must never be too messy, nor her 
dress too unfashionable; she reads the serious 
books and a serious newspaper; she excludes 
her personal feelings from any intellectual 
argument; and she is always “casual,” in con- 
versation, about sex and motherhood. 


ERHAPS it would be well to summarize 
Prriesy the factors so far mentioned that 
seem to lead to uncertainty and confusion 
in the life of the housewife of our time: (1) 
despite industrial advances, the average 
housewife, even the intellectual housewife, 
works hard and has long hours of work; (2) 
she is sometimes oppressed by doubts con- 
cerning the value of her work, by guilt feel- 
ings concerning her financial dependence, 
and by fears of wasting her non-domestic 
talents; (3) she rarely is emotionally free 
enough to enjoy the leisure she has, or could 
have if she were a better manager. 

Yet, whatever the difficulties in the mod- 
ern home, the majority of women still cling 
to it. According to the sociologist William 
F. Ogburn, 85 per cent of working women 
declare they work outside the home not 
because they want to but because they have 
to. And most of these women, too, have to 
find time for housework. At some period of 
the average woman’s life, home is still the 
place where “woman’s work is never done,” 
and where she still prefers to try to do it. 

Of course, there are many “idle” women 
‘—twenty million, according to a recent Life 
magazine survey. It is not stated how many 
of these idle women were fully engaged in 
housework and child-care at an earlier period 
of their lives. In fact, their present status 
was defined as “not aged or infirm; not hav- 
ing jobs; and not mothers of children under 
18.” The contrast between the household 
activity of young motherhood and the sud- 
den leisure of middle-age is sometimes aston- 
ishing; but the uselessness of the older wom- 
an’s life will continue so long as idleness 
is generally considered a lesser evil for 
women than employment outside the home. 


NTELLECTUAL women today have discover- 
ed a new source of uncertainty: they are in- 
creasingly disturbed by questions of their own 
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adequacy or success at being “real women.” 

“Am I a boy or a girl?” is the unconscious 
question of the bobby-soxer. She is so un- 
sure of either side of her nature, and she is 
so badly educated in these matters, that she 
feels compelled to exhibit exaggerated evi- 
dence of both: her boyishness in her dress 
and her femininity by her mass-crushes. Of 
course, neither side is as yet wholehearted; 
she never looks altogether a boy, achieving 
only a bizarre non-girlishness, nor do her 
heroes ever become real enough to demand 
any feminine response in her. Also, she 
loves in collaboration, for greater safety. 

The intellectual woman, some years later, 
still voices the same fear: “Am I womanly 
enough?” or “Am I motherly?” For although 
our culture is insistent on these values, it is 
not specific in defining the terms “womanly” 
and “motherly.” For instance, a woman may 
be considered motherly. without being a 
mother, but this same woman’s womanliness 
may be in question. There is also quite a 
bit of disagreement about the necessity fo: 
independence for women. “An independent 
woman is a contradiction in terms,” says 
Modern Woman, the Lost Sex. But although 
the dependent woman is still much admired 
Cin fact, childishness is often prized as femi 
ninity), women are generally expected to 
act with independence when this becomes 
necessary. The resultant fantasy is that in 
which all is achieved: the most desired by 
men, the most envied by women; champion 
houseworker, wife, pingpong player, mother, 
businesswoman, and conversationalist on 
world politics. 

This brings us to our second contemporary 
prejudice concerning woman's place in so 
ciety: that her work outside the home, in 
order to preserve her “womanliness,” should 
be “woman's work.” Oddly, this sounds 
rather like the old anti-feminist “woman's 
place in the home,” reworded (perhaps ra- 
tionalized) to fit present conditions: if some 
“woman’s work” is now done outside the 
home—sewing, cooking, nursing, teaching— 
why not generously allow her to follow it 
there? 

It seems to me that our understanding of 
sublimation—of the relation between instinc- 
tual needs and cultural pursuits—is still too 
meager for generalizations about what kinds 
of work are good or bad for all women, as- 
suming that such generalization will ever be 











possible. The concept that “femininity” is 
centered in “nurture,” and “masculinity” in 
“exploit” (an idea which I| first found ex- 
pressed in Psychology of Women, by Helene 
Deutsch) is broadly truthful, certainly as to 
the past. Women throughout history have 
been primarily concerned with the care of 
life, with activities connected with food, 
clothing, and shelter; while men have always 
tried to “realize themselves externally.” 

But some measure of the historically mas- 
culine qualities is necessary for any outstand- 
ing economic and professional success in our 
society—whether in “masculine” or “femi- 
nine” kinds of work. Can one then conclude 
that success in any field of work is itself 
“masculine” (exploitative)? 

Significantly, when a woman is successful 
in work, we are likely to suspect that she 
succeeded nastily: that she was over-aggres 
sive, ruthless, “more deadly.” It is the Vic 
torian cultural lag that fashions the stereo 
type: the former slave (woman), having 
broken her chains, will not find contentment 
simply in equality, but will seek revenge for 
her former servitude by becoming master. 

Our crude appraisal of character, by which 
we assume that woman's private life must 
duplicate her public life, has led to the 
extension of this stereotype: the successful 
business woman must necessarily carry her 
dominance (a quality which is necessary for 
work success) into every personal relation- 
ship. But we would not think of question- 
ing the fact that an aggressive businessman 
is sometimes passive in the home—in fact, 
this is a common complaint against Ameri- 
can manhood. Why, then, is feminine pas- 
sivity in love unimaginable in the case of a 
so-called career woman? 


S THERE any basis for the conviction that 
| “masculinity” in work inevitably carries 
over into private life, which is the root of the 
warning of contemporary critics of feminism 
that women cannot hope to develop their 
intellectuality, or their capacity for sublimat- 
ing their instincts in work, without stunting 
their ability to love? There is actually some 
evidence that women college graduates are 
not only less often married and less often 
mothers, but also less often passionate in 
sex (despite their often unconventional 
ways) than the non-college graduate. Ac- 
cording to Professor A. C. Kinsey of Indiana 
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University, whose incomplete study of 
American sex habits is reported in Modern 
Woman, the Lost Sex, from 50 to 85 per cent 
of college women interviewed had never ex- 
perienced an orgasm, while “practically 100 
per cent full orgastic reaction had been 
found among uneducated Negro women.” 
This is a strong charge against our educa- 
tional system; but some specific causal rela- 
tion between higher education and repressed 
sexuality must still be found. (Obviously, 
many uneducated women in our society are 
also frigid. According to Weiss and English, 
Psychosomatic Medicine, quoted in Modern 
Woman, the Lost Sex, 50 per cent of adult 
women do not achieve full sexual satisfac- 
tion. ) 

Is it possible that girls who choose to go to 
college are already poor risks for marriage 
and motherhood? Although this idea now 
appears occasionally in scientific language, 
it is only another instance of the Victorian 
lag. Girls of today with any understanding 
of our present culture must be aware that 
they may at some time be compelled to work 
outside the home, married or not, and feel 
the need to choose some congenial work and 
to train themselves for it. Thirty per cent 
of American women are employed outside 
the home. If women can afford job-training, 
they act quite realistically in obtaining it. 

But our colleges, which often succeed in 
training women for work, do little to further 
the development of any other facet of the 
mature personality. They have their own 
ways of repressing the emotions, and these 
ways continue to be more repressive to wom- 
en than to men. “The women’s college of 
today is still reluctant to throw off the ma- 
ternal, sheltering attitude,” says Constance 
Warren in A New Design for Women's 
Education (Stokes, 1940). She lists as evi- 
dence of cultural lag in college life the old- 
fashioned smoking regulations, the 10:30 
locking-up rule, the dormitory chaperon, the 
“jeune fille” ideal. 

The collegiate stereotype is a common- 
place: the “nice” manners; the empty, cheer- 
ful sociality; the good marks, which are often 
nothing more than evidence of adjustment to 
the teacher's personality; the sports worship, 
partly based on the fallacy that athletes are 
“virile”; and the social snobbery, sometimes 
more cruel than in the home town. Unhap- 
pily, the intellectual student group—expect- 
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ed haven for non-conformists—has its own 
rigid pattern, which over-values logical think- 
ing and factual knowledge at the expense of 
feeling and emotion. It too excludes the 
sweet unreasonableness of human nature. 
In short, the college, a symbol of freedom 
for women, does little to prepare her for her 
life as a woman—or as a member of a living 
and working society. 


ut why does the experience of the college 
B years seem to affect the sexual life of 
women more than it does that of men? There 
are a number of possibilities. One is that 
more women than men in our society express 
neurosis in the form of disturbed sexuality. 
For obvious reasons, there are no statistics to 
prove this; yet it seems to be generally ac 
cepted by psychiatrists. If true, it does not 
follow that there are more maladjusted wom 
en than men, but only that men will tend 
to express neurosis in some non-sexual way. 
The sexual symptom may, indeed, be a 
“lucky” one for women, since our culture's 
present strong interest in sex makes it easier 
for women to recognize their sexual insufh- 
ciencies and to seek treatment for them. A 
man, or woman, with a satisfactory sex life, 
may never come to terms with his or her 
other neurotic characteristics. 

The next question is inevitable: why do 
more women than men express neurosis 
through sexual disturbances? There may be 
a biological reason for this unconscious 
“choice,” but there are also a few cultural 
reasons. Freud says in his Autobiography 
that the girl’s road to sexual maturity is more 
complicated than the boy's, primarily be- 
cause her first love object is also the mother, 
thus in her case, one of her own sex. (This 
‘dea was a late revision; earlier, he had 
suggested that the “Electra” complex—the 
girl’s attachment to the father—was the exact 
counterpart of the boy’s “Oedipus” attach- 
ment to the mother.) If the little girl is to 
achieve sexual maturity, i.e., a recognition 
of her femininity vis 4 vis the male, she must 
also learn to love her father and receive his 
love. 

But what has become of the father in our 
American culture? His function ‘in family 
life, as Modern Woman, the Lost Sex rightly 
points out, is now chiefly to make money; he 
has no time for the children. Of course, his 
waning influence also affects the develop- 








ment of the boy, since the boy must look to 
the father for his model of manly behavior. 
But his absence is a greater hardship for the 
girl, The average father’s predicament was 
recently expressed in a popular song (from 
the play Carousel), “You can have tun 
with a son; but you have to be a father to a 
girl!” CAmusingly, the father of the song 
finally resolves his fears of fatherhood by the 
same popular means: he promises to make 
money for her.) 

Briefly, to sum up this point, Americans 
believe—by a margin of two to one, according 
to a recent Gallup poll (New York World 
Telegram, October 7)—that boys are “easiet 
to bring up” than girls. If the little girl 
requires to be loved and valued for her 
feminine self, and to learn to love her father, 
in order to reach sexual maturity, it is ob 
vious that she enters this world with a two 
to one handicap against her. 

Finally, there may be still another reason 
for the higher incidence of sexual disturb 
ance in women: the still tenacious belief in 
the dichotomy of sex and love, another Vix 
torian heritage. For most educated Ameri 
can women (again, | mention these particu 
larly, since they are said to be more often 
disturbed sexually than uneducated women 
sex is not quite nice, and all their bold talk 
cannot overcome the fear of punishment for 
the forbidden pleasure. Since sex is often 
connected in the unconscious mind with 
other bodily functions, the mother’s squeam 
ishness about these functions may be an ele 
ment in her daughter's later frigidity. And in 
this respect the lower class child often gets a 
better break than the children of the middle 
class. In “Child-Rearing and Social Status”. 
(American Journal of Sociology, November 
1946), Martha C. Ericson reports that in a 
study of mother-child relationships, the low 
er-class mothers were found to be the most 
lenient in feeding and toilet-training sched 
ules. Their children might thus have less 
opportunity to develop the sense of shame in 
connection with toilet functions which seems 
generally to be carried over to sexual matters. 
And this fact may be another clue to the con 
nection between higher education and fri 
gidity, for lower-class children do not often 
get the “advantage” of the genteel pattern 
of the college, if for economic reasons alone. 

Again, there is another instance of Vic 
torian cultural lag in the belief that full sex- 
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ual enjoyment is not of great importance to 
women. Helene Deutsch, in Psychology of 
Women, describes a “benevolent frigidity,” 
in which the woman feels gratification sim- 
ply by satisfying the man; but to accept such 
a phenomenon, common as it undoubtedly 


is, as in any way “normal” diverts attention 
from the real problem of women’s frigidity, 
which is accepted with too much compla 


cency by our society. 


YERTAINLY the sources of happiness in sex 

y are complicated and various. In the fore- 
going discussion, I have mentioned a number 
of reasons for sexual disturbance in women, 
particularly intellectual women. But there 
is no denying that there are intellectual 
women and women with careers who have 
overcome the stultifying elements in their 
education—sometimes “naturally,” in a child 
hood home that is sexually-mature; sometimes 
with the help of psychotherapy; and some 
times in spite of everything. COne remem 
bers the old suffragette argument, “Why, 
then, did God give women brains?”) We 
have a few women psychologists (for exam 
ple, Marynia Farnham, the co-author of 
Modern Woman, the Lost Sex) who, al 
though they assiduously counsel other wom 
en to remain modestly beside the crib, seem 
themselves to be examples of successful 
duality. 

Most women will agree with Modern 
Woman, the Lost Sex that feminism, the 
movement for political and social equality, is 
not a comprehensive answer to women’s prob 
lems. But neither is the reactionary line, 
typified by the Lundberg-Farnham proposals 
for baby bonuses, radio talks propagandizing 
motherhood, and governmental limitation of 
jobs open to women. These are totalitarian 
methods, which can do little more than force 
a higher birth rate; they cannot create the 
wish for parenthood or the joy in it where 
this wish or joy are lacking, nor can parents 
become better parents by these means. 

Perhaps the best way of life for women 
in our present culture—best for the satisfac- 
tion of all their activity and emotional aims— 
is the diversified life, balancing or alternating 
intellectualism, motherhood, housewifery, 
and outside job. But the women who pursue 
this course will probably have to learn to 
content themselves with minor victories. They 


will sometimes be at fault as mothers, as 
housekeepers, as wives, or as workers. But 
at least, in the management of these imperfec- 
tions, they will be aided by that degree of 
independence which frees them from the 
tyranny of outmoded standards of behavior 
in all these functions. And, of course, they 
will be dependent on the other members of 
their household to assist them in their in- 
dependence. 

One may ask, “Are such women in danger 
of losing their ‘femininity’?” Here I remember 
Lavinia (Androcles and the Lion), whose 
good-humored confession, “I am not always 
a Christian,” so profoundly expresses, in 
paraphrase, the truly independent woman. 
Despite our most-cherished fantasy, no wom- 
an is a woman all the time. (Is a man always 
a man?) 

For my part, I am often my mother, es- 
pecially when I am with my children. 
(And how startling it is for me to hear her 
old-fashioned expressions of love or irritation 
in my voice!) But when I play games I am 
always my brother. It is not the middle-aged 
female I who plays tennis, but an adolescent 
boy spirit Chimself quite different from my 
present-day brother), who mysteriously en- 
tered me when I first learned to play, years 
ago, and now mysteriously wakes in me on 
the tennis court. At these times, my bodily 
image—my walk, my facial expression, my 
mental set—all this is amusingly unfamiliar 
to my ordinary self; they are my young 
brother’s. 

Now, it would seem an absurdity to carry 
these semi-compulsive impersonations into 
all my other roles. The mental set of my 
youthful brother would be a grave handicap 
when I clean house—and there are times 
when I must firmly shut the door against the 
spirit of my mother. Character is formed 
from many identifications; where these are 
not completely integrated, they can some- 
times be recognized and controlled. This 
may be an answer—at least for a transitional 
period—to feminist and anti-feminist alike: 
that women should become increasingly 
aware that they are not women all the time. 
Hopefully, this is already taking place. Best 
of all, they are less often constrained to pre- 
tend an idealized single-sexedness—no matter 
how painful to our grown-up childishness is 
the destruction of this illusion. 
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In Explanation 


To THE Eprror oF CoMMENTARY: 

As a Catholic subscriber to ComMMENTARY 
I was shocked to find the November issue carry- 
ing the grossly misleading and insulting refer- 
ence to Catholicism in the Nation advertise- 
ment. 

I had subscribed to ComMMENTARY not only 
because of my admiration for Jewish scholarship 
and culture but also because of my conviction 
that in these disturbed times it is our responsi- 
bility as citizens of a democracy to make a posi- 
tive effort to develop as much insight as possible 
into the point of view of other groups. That 
responsibility, it seems to me, is incumbent 
upon all of us. 

I do not want to think that the Nation's slur 
on the Catholic Church represents the thinking 
of the editors and publishers of ComMENTARY. 
On the other hand, you printed a thoroughly 
unfair advertisement. You could have refused it. 

Emiry R. ScaNLAN 
Lyons, New Jersey 


We can well understand the feeling of Miss 
Scanlan in this matter. We have, on previous 
occasions, refused advertisements which seemed 
to us to be appealing to anti-Catholic prejudice 
The cartoon in the lower right-hand corner of 
the Nation ad seems to us to place it quite 
clearly within that category. It appeared in 
CoMMENTARY’S pages only because of the kind 
of carelessness in checking that happens once 
in a long while even on a carefully edited maga- 
zine. It is quite out of keeping with the whole 
aim and tenor of CommMENTarRy’s policy, and 
the high level of responsibility we try to stand 
for and encourage in dealing with the group 
life of America. We greatly regret the incident. 
—Eprror 


In Defense of Mama 


To THE Eprror o—f COMMENTARY: 

Mr. Harry Gersh’s article in your October 
issue, indicting Jewish cooking, is so obviously 
based on the flimsy experience of his own 
mama’s cooking that even a tyro in Jewish 
cookery could easily discern its limitations. His 


dissertation in a five-page article definitely in 
dicates that he and “his friends” were totaily 
unfamiliar with and completely ignorant of 
some of the most important Jewish dishes that 
decorated the table of the average Jewish house 
hold at the turn of the century. 

True, as he points out, the Jewish housewife 
was greatly handicapped in the preparation of 
meals by the kashruth laws, which prevented 
her from making some cf the more fancy 
hors d’oeuvres or more attractive desserts. Nev 
ertheless, from time immemorial she ingenious 
ly evolved dishes that were just as attractive and 
palatable, and succeeded in combining various 
food ingredients so that they ultimately as 
sumed a uniquely Jewish character. 

I truly sympathize with Mr. Gersh. His ma 
was apparently totally unacquainted with the 
many special dishes and delicacies which the 
average Jewish housewife prepared, especially 
for the Sabbath and holidays. His description 
of ma’s cooking reminds me of the Yiddish 
doggerel: “Zuntag, bulbes; Montag, bulbes,” etc 

Mr. Gersh points to lekach as his mother's 
greatest accomplishment in the Jewish culinary 
art. 

What about the classical chicken soup with 
lokshen or knedlach, which when properly pre 
pared and seasoned is still an unsurpassabl 
soup? And how about the unforgettable potato 
latkes, baked with chicken or goose fat, but usu 
ally served with pot roast, which somehow can 
not be duplicated in even the best of restaurants? 
Or that characteristically Jewish dish called 
tsimes, made of turnips, carrots, and prunes 
stewed in a clay pot, to which small chunks of 
fat beef are added, and served on Friday night 
supplementary to the main dish. What about the 
potato kugel, with or without raisins, usually 
served for the Saturday mid-day meal? Or the 
taigiechts, made of flat lokshen, mixed with a 
small quantity of cheese or raisins, and allowed 
to bake until a thick brown crust forms, really 
a delightful and nourishing dish—if proper; 
prepared and seasoned. And chopped onion, 
eggs, and chicken fat is not a bad dish to start 
a meal with. Surely, stuffed goose neck is a 
delectable dish. How about teiglach, those little 
crisp rolls mashed and baked in honey? No one 
will deny that the chalah twist that ma prepared 
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was delicious bread. Nor can the torte, the 
kuchlech, and the chremselech be dismissed 
lightly. Last, but not least, there is the re- 
nowned gefilte fish, which by this time has 
almost become an international dish; and surely 
the classical tshulent the orthodox Jewish 
housewife prepared for Saturday meals, re- 
quired a proper understanding of the fine art 
of cooking to make it so attractive and whole- 
some. 

No, Mr. Gersh, your verdict about Jewish 
cooking would not be upheld by a jury of Jew- 
ish housewives, composed of many other ma’s 
and their friends whom I have had the good 
fortune to know. Even Mazie, our cook, who in 
the course of twenty years has learned to pre- 
pare some of the more typical Jewish dishes, 
will not concur with your “minority report.” 

A. J. Roney 
New York City 


To THe Eprror o—F COMMENTARY: 

I could understand violent disagreements 
among Jewish people—be they in theological, 
sociological, or political fields. But culinary 
apostasy leaves me in a murderous mood, espe- 
cially when sins of omission and commission 
are committed in the process of libelling Ma. 
Notable examples follow: 

According to Mr. Gersh, mittelchuck has 
vanished completely into the recesses of obsoles- 
cence and has become as extinct as dinosaur 
steak. Where, oh where, are you hiding—or 
dining? Have you ever heard of boiled beef? 
I use the term “heard” advisedly, for whereas 
Ma used to serve it in its pure and pristine 
state, it now is forwarded to you under a layer 
of a thick white monstrosity called “hot horse- 
radish sauce,” rendering it impossible to see 
what you are eating unless the surface is thor- 
oughly scrubbed. If you don’t believe that, go 
ye, Harry, to the finest rotisserie; seek and ye 
shall find. Don’t tell me Ma never served 
pirogen or blintzes. I am positiv: shat whereas 
the word “derma” was unkno you, you 
licked your fingers every time ivia gave you a 
piece of kishka. You certainly didn’t hold your 
snobbish nose in the air when Ma placed a slice 
of stuffed chicken neck on your plate. Of 
course, on Simchas Torah you never, never 
tasted holopches, cabbage stuffed with rice, 
meat, and raisins. And the taste of the potato 
kugel or noodle kugel that prompted delirious 
requests for additional portions when Ma served 
them must have been obliterated by now by 
some effete dish. 

You never got tshulent—and by now, you 
have forgotten all the chicaneries, devices, and 
schemes concocted to wheedle one more lotke 
(potato pancake to you) from Ma. 


No, the trouble wasn’t Ma’s. It was and is 
definitely yours! Most of us have disdained and 
discarded that adolescence which prompted us 
to come back to Delancey Street boasting of 
miraculous culinary discoveries in Little China 
or Little Italy; you remain a prisoner of your 
infantilism. We proclaim to the world that we 
have returned to Ma’s cooking. Not only that, 
but in the process of returning, have brought 
with us hordes of converts. If you don’t believe 
this, Harry, just take a stroll down Broadway 
and gaze at the menu in Lindy’s. 

Irwin NusspaumM 


New York City 


The American Character 


To THe Eprror oF COMMENTARY: 

I want to comment on two extraordinary ar- 
ticles in the September Commentary. I found 
Mary McCarthy’s summary of the American 
character the best of all the slew of such sum 
maries we have had since the war. Perhaps it 
is her religious background, perhaps not—most 
likely simply her temperament—although that 
is partly inherited and the inheritance grew out 
of religious conditioning—that makes her the 
most consistently accurate critic of our popular 
culture. . . . I stress the religious inheritance 
because I think it has given her a stability that 
operates within and without her culture at the 
same time: because she can enjoy it, she can 
understand it. . The Europeans have all 
lamented our dispossession, missing Mary Mc 
Carthy’s great point, that this is the time to be 
dispossessed. 

The other article was Irving Kristol’s beauti- 
ful job on the “theological stigma.” I have so 
much to say on this that I won't start. I think 
that it is primarily a job for Christianity, the 
Church, to grapple with and work out. I wish 
Kristol had given a more clear historical picture 
of anti-Semitism and the Church, instead of 
hopping about from Innocent III to Rilke to 
Bloy, etc. For the first eight centuries, at least, 
the Jews had a place of honor within official 
Christendom. In Italy, Spain, etc. they lived 
on an almost equal footing. As Kristol writes, 
the Papacy considered them a special witness 
to the truth and glory of Christianity. 

The beginning of persecution by the Church 
at about the time of Maimonides in the late 
Middle Ages seems to me to have followed from 
the Church’s disappointment at its own failing 
power. The Jews were made a scapegoat. A 
profound study of the question would have to 
follow the scapegoat doctrine from St. Paul on 
down. ... 

Rosert W. Fiint 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 








Israel’s Election 


To THe Eprron oF COMMENTARY: 

Mr. Kristol’s article (“The Myth of the Su 
pra-Human Jew,” Commentary, September 
1947.) is an impressive analysis of the am- 
bivalence of Jewish existence incongruously 
linked with a plea that the Jew rid himself of 
this ambivalence by proclaiming it a myth... . 

There is nothing new in Mr. Kristol’s plea 
except the psychological terms in which it is 
expressed. It is no more convincing today than 
it has been at any time through the centuries. 
Ezekiel answered it long ago in a fashion that 
bears the mark of finality: 

“And that which cometh in your minds shall 
not be at all, in that ye say: We will be as the 
nations, the races of the lands, to serve wood 
and stone. As I live—saith the Lord God—with 
a mighty hand, with an outstretched arm and 
with an outpoured fury, will I be king over 
you” (20:32-33). 

What does surprise me is Mr. Kristol’s state- 
ment that in affirming Israel’s election and “su- 
pra-natural” character, I am “engrafting an 
essentially foreign ideology on the body of Jew- 
ish thought.” A study of the sources should 
convince him that this is not so. Certainly it 
is not the opinion of responsible spokesmen of 
the various trends of Jewish religious thought— 
Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform—whose 
comments on both of my articles are accessible 
in the files of ComMENTARY. 

Witt HErsBerc 


New York City 
Jewish Education 


To THe Eprror of COMMENTARY: 

I have read “A Parent Looks at Jewisk Edu- 
cation” by L. H. Grunebaum in your September 
issue, and have found in it a great deal that is 
both encouraging and enlightening. To me, 
Mr. Grunebaum’s analysis of the general prob- 
lem is fundamental and forward-looking. Quite 
naturally, I suppose, one regards highly those 
opinions from others which tend to support a 
personal point of view. Mr. Grunebaum’s ar- 
ticle does this in my own case. 

Lester W. NELson 
Scarsdale Public Schools 
Scarsdale, New York 


To THE Eprror ofr CoMMENTARY: 

I find Mr. Grunebaum’s article on Jewish 
education, in your September issue, largely cor- 
rect in its statement of conditions, but to my 
mind offering a shallow remedy. 

As a principal of a Hebrew school, I can 
vouch for the prevalence of the parental atti- 
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tudes that he describes—especially the feeling 
that they want to leave the choice of a religious 
life up to their children. 

Mr. Grunebaum is correct in asserting that 
our young people need a “soul,” that there is 
something fundamental left out of their secular 
education, and that the religious school should 
strive to fill that need. He shows himself sensi 
tive to the universal search for “a faith to live 
by,” and he is right in believing that the Jewish 
school can exert a healthy influence over young 
and old by supplying that faith. 

But, by suggesting that Jewish education be 
further removed from the main body of the 
Jewish heritage, he foredooms any effort to 
make the religious life meanineful to modern 
people; for Judaism as it has been handed down 
to us represents the contributions of our peopl 
to humanity's eternal search for the spiritual, 
and to blind one’s self to this reservoir of spirit 
ual wisdom is to cut one’s self off from the fer 
tile tree that has yielded the most luscious fruit 
of this kind that man has ever tasted. 

We need to move in the direction of teach 
ing and demonstrating how Judaism is the most 
perfect “faith to live by.” But, to do so, we 
must teach more of this faith, not less of it. I, 
for one, am very much in favor of teaching the 
Bible in English (the Old Testament. of 
course) to children, especially in the advanced 
classes, and of pointing out the great lessons 
that the Bible teaches. I believe that, far from 
succumbing to the secularism of our age, it is 
imperative that we set up the religious life as 
one in exact opposition to the secular. Only in 
that way can our Jewishness become a thing of 
vital importance for us and for the world. For 
we have ever been in the forefront of the “Bat 
tle of the Lord” and to me that means the dem 
onstration to an ever-increasing circle of human 
ity that the religious life is of crucial importance 
and that man is not his full self unless he lives 
in the full consciousness of his unavoidable re 
lationship with God. 

Raper Jacosn GoipBerc 
Fort Tryon Jewish Center 


New York City 
On “Commentary” 


To THe Eprror or ComMENTAryY: 

I am a fourth-year student at Antioch Col 
lege, majoring in political economy. . . . I read 
CoMMENTARY with great interest each month. 
It is one of the most stimulating publications 
available today. I know that many other stu 
dents besides myself appreciate its high stand 


ards. 
Henry W. Broupt 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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A Liberal Comes to Life 


Russia's Europe. By Hat LEHRMAN. 


New York, D. Appleton Century, 1947. 
340 pp: 33.75. 


Reviewed by Grorce N. SHUSTER 


Tis is a book by a young American liberal 


ibout a topic as grave and sizzling as there is 
in the world today. The liberal, as we have 
known him, is the more or less attenuated 
shadow of the prophets. Like Jeremiah he is a 
person who hath seen affliction, and like Amos 
he will not be at his ease in Zion. He desires 
the children of men to be nobler than they 
ever are, or at least to live out today constantly 
within the framework of tomorrow. The trouble 
is that these shadows are so often mere reflec 
tions when the sun comes up. In other words, 
the liberal is tested when he goes out to find 
his dream and discovers reality instead. If he is 
honest then and still free, still hot with a thirst 
for integrity, the time has spoken to him and 
he will speak to the time 

Lehrman, going into the Lebensraum which 
the Russians have carved out of Eastern Europe, 
was curiously like what we “liberals” of my 


Nazi 


Much there was weird and wicked 


generation were when we frst saw 
Germany 
of course, but there were reasons why. After 
a while one’s eyes smarted, however. The the 
ories and the historical backdrop wilted. This 
was reality, horrible beyond horror, and one had 
to make up one’s mind about it. What is so im 
pressive about Lehrman’s first-hand account of 
what has happened to Russia’s satellites is less 
what is in it—and there is plenty, about which 
there will be something to say in a moment— 
than the man who looks out of its pages. I would 
say an honest man, who found candor expensive 
and paid the bill. You need not agree with every- 
thing he says in order to know that he means 
what he says. I think he carries a good deal 
of once-acquired intellectualist face powder 
around with him. He picked it up at college and 
through talk with people who spoke as he 


used to speak. But the fact that he does not 
step out of character is immensely heartening. 
He is still Hal Lehrman, who once had all the 
answers, and knew that the side of the world 
which ought to be up was his side. He is also 
a genuinely significant spirit, who has suffered 
for the truth and can conceal his suffering. 
Here is a chap worth knowing. His book is so 
good that many people are going to make his 
acquaintance. They will meet not a convert but 
a reporter, not an innocent abroad who lost his 
innocence but an explorer who found a road. 


He tects how, as a PM reporter, he came 
across seventeen hundred American and British 
soldiers let out of Nazi camps by the Russian 
army and eventually corralled on a boat sailing 
from Odessa to Britain. There were no names 
they didn’t call the Russians, and so the lid 
was clamped on their remarks as far as reporters 
were concerned. But Lehrman could interview 
Canadians, and found that two out of twenty- 
seven had no complaint. Let me quote: “I still 
don’t know if I was right or wrong, but I cabled 
only what these two told me about the Rus- 
sians, and uneasily censored the rest out myself. 
Next day the Toronto Star announced in big 
type: CANADIANS SAVED, FED BY RUS- 
SIANS.” 

That was a good beginning for a PM report- 
er, received in such esteem because of his 
employer that the Ircn Curtain lifted as if it 
were a window shade. It wasn’t merely a case of 
somebody stuffed full of wartime comradeship 
between Allies, or anxious to do nothing that 
might make Kipling’s stupid poem come true. 
Lehrman had studied the history of Eastern 
Europe. He had learned to dislike the stuffy 
end conceited feudalism of countries there, the 
social amorality of aristocrats, the bad odor of 
regimes which held that the common man was 
a boot-licker or a dangerous oaf. It seemed to 
him that all the plush was at last in for a going- 
over, and that freedom would one of these days 
be something the people knew they had. He 
wanted the United States never to be caught 
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in the act of ironing the spine of a reactionary 
just because the Reds were bolstering up the 
average plain citizen. The end of the rainbow 
was Washington and Moscow with a consoli- 
dated heel on Hitler. 

Then Lehrman went to Greece. Here was a 
country, grievously hollowed out by the fight- 
ing, in which the old political issues were still 
very much in the foreground. Grafters and sat- 
raps seemed to this American observer glued to 
the royal footstool. He saw groups into which 
Communists had merely infiltrated painted 
bright vermilion by their foes. In his opinion 
the British were making serious blunders, not 
by reason of ideological stupidity but because 
of a general bogging down in the morass of 
Levantine dishonesty. There ought to be, Lehr- 
man thought, a housecleaning, and _ instead 
there was waste, graft, and plain murder. Per- 
haps the worst chapter in the sorry story was 
the whipping up of nationalist passion. Greeks 
wanted some of Bulgaria, and Bulgarians 


wanted some of Greece. Despite all the horror 
of war, the last thing a good many of these 
people dreamed of was peace. By and large 
Lehrman was still on the Left, and his copy 
was reprinted approvingly in Moscow. 
Yugoslavia came next, and our correspondent 


was welcomed like a long-lost brother. He was 
assigned a charming interpreter, and admitted 
to the private offices of ministers. Every time 
PM gave a cheer for Moscow, Lehrman got a 
pat on the back. But now he began to prove 
what was in him. The treatment accorded the 
political opposition, the unvarnished brutality 
of the Chetnik trials, the unbridled looting, and 
the slow but inexorable removal of a chance 
to live from all sections of the populace save 
Tito’s army—these he witnessed, at first unwill- 
ingly and incredulously, but then with the cer- 
tainty that what was taking place was the an- 
nihilation of every hope for which good men 
had fought the war. But it is important to note 
that Lehrman does not wax rhetorical or even 
verbose. The chapters he devotes to Yugoslavia 
are the best in the book because they are 
straightforward, concrete, filled with shreds of 
this or that yarn that might itself have been a 
book, and in a rather odd way idealistically 
cynical. 

Lehrman was undergoing a change of heart, 
in short, but it didn’t affect his vision. 
When he came to the end of his stay he !:new 
that America and Britain had been wrong about 
Tito, terribly and grotesquely wrong. And their 


mistaken judgment was costing Serbs and 
Croats and Slovenes more than even they, poor 
devils, had probably ever been asked to pay 
for a chance to live. 


Arter this came Hungary, where the fate of 
the democratic spirit may be even more tragic 
than in Yugoslavia. By this time Lehrman was 
too sick at heart to look around for excuses. 
There had been a land reform, yes, but it was 
so frightfully bungled and unjust that it stank 
to high heaven. And all else was hell. It was 
still true that there was no good reason why 
Russians should love Hungarians, who God 
knows had acted like soldiers and worse in the 
Ukraine and elsewhere. But they did not pre- 
sent a bill. They asked for and got instead the 
death of Hungary—death of the body and the 
soul. This is a horrible chapter not only because 
it is a long atrocity story of which every para 
graph almost dwarfs Lidice, but also because 
reading it will force nearly every reader to reck 
on with his own disillusionment. 

The sections on Rumania and Bulgaria are 
similar, except that in Bulgaria at least there 
was no discernible excuse for Russian miscon 
duct. Bulgarians had always been pro-Slav. 
They hung out flags to welcome the great 
armies from the East, and they meant it. But 
what happened to them did not differ from 
what took place elsewhere under Red army 
control. The aim of that army, as Lehrman in 
terprets it, was “total dominion, physical and 
spiritual, as quickly as possible.” Speed records 
were set in Bulgaria precisely because liberal 
elements there trusted the Moscow authorities. 
And perhaps the most appalling item in the bill 
of particulars that must now be drawn up on 
the subject of Soviet rule is that_ Nazi and 
Fascist blackguards are enrolled in Communist 
strong-arm organizations for the purpose of sup 
pressing every vestige of free speech and of free 
economic or spiritual enterprise. 

Lehrman’s book is discursive, of course, but 
it is written with great care and genuine stylistic 
brilliance. This means that it is a sober and de 
pendable account but also an absorbing, even a 
gripping narrative. One need stress no minor 
flaws, because there is more than enough beer 
to make any reader forget the foam in the glass, 
if indeed he should notice it at all. In this 
book the American liberal of Lehrman’s gen 
eration comes to authentic life. His voice is 
good to hear. It is not raucous, or insolent, or 
bellicose. It says many things about this bitter 
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time which an American can read without 
loathing or false pride. It says that we as a peo- 
ple have made serious blunders, by reason either 
of our intellectual naiveté or our moral slov- 
enliness. It is not afraid to measure the gap 
between what we say and what we have done. 
Lehrman indulges in no emotional or gun- 
toting sprees. He says that we must learn to 
be firm, just, and democratic. Our “No’s” 
should be spoken so that every Russian can 
hear them. And when we say “Yes” to some- 
body we must mean what we say. 

Even those who refuse to believe that Lehr- 


man’s report is the whole truth, will hardly be 
able to deny that it is a very striking part of 
the truth. For nobody had a better chance to 
see for himself, or was more likely to be open 
of mind. One may have thought sometimes 
that Mr. Lehrman’s generation was calamitous- 
ly miseducated. This book proves that the sus- 


picion was unfounded. 


The Jewish Joke 
\OyTE PoMERANTZEN. Edited by ImMan 
uEL Oxsvancer. New York, Schock- 
en Books, 1947. 200 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by CLEMENT GREENBERG 
Iz antkegen a vits muz men ophitn de téyre 


(The 


Torah must be protected from a jokester 


mer vi fun jeder anderer zach. 


more than from anything else.) 


Tue Hasidic rabbi Pinhas of Koretz said: “All 
joys hail trom paradise and jests too, provided 
they are uttered in true joy.” True joy may be 
a result of the Jewish joke or anecdote, but its 
original inspiration and the situation provoking 
it lay in quite another quarter than that whence 
all joys hail. What is specifically Jewish about 
the Jewish joke arose from the limitations and 
paradoxes of the specific Jewish condition in 
East I urope. 

The Jews’ way of life there, as perhaps else- 
where in Europe and Asia until the 19th cen- 
tury, was anomalous in that it was lived 
self-absorbed in the midst of al‘en peoples: 
fundamentally uninterested in the social and 
cultural life that surrounded it on every geo- 
graphical and political side, and regarding only 
the events and preoccupations of its own inner 
world as of real moment. The formal culture 
of the Jews took hardly any more cognizance 
of the non-Jewish human environment than it 


did of the natural one; it seems to have turned 
its back on both with a shrug conveying its 
despair of reading rational meaning into either. 
And yet the position of the Jews, far from 
being that of a ruling or conquering class 
which could afford to disdain the concerns of 
subject peoples, was that of a powerless and 
disliked minority protected only by its eco- 
nomic indispensability. 

The peasants roundabout also lacked power 
but, unlike the Jews, they were not indifferent 
to those who did possess it. The nobility held 
the center of peasant attention; the heroes of 
their tales and legends were more often than 
not aristocratic or military, and their own cul- 
ture constantly took over outmoded elements 
of the manorial one. That is, the peasants al- 
ways showed that they were aware of the 
existing power structure. Power, political or 
physical, was something that the Jews, on the 
other hand, almost always censored from their 
consideration. 

It is true that the peasant’s relation to the 
sources of power in a feudal society was usual- 
ly more comprehensive than the Jew’s. Yet the 
Jew was made to feel sharply enough—and 
even more directly—his dependence on the 
feudal lord for his safety. The individual Jew 
knew how helpless he was; it was only his cul- 
ture tuat refused to linger over this fact, giving 
it nothing more than academic recognition. 
And even when that culture became as in- 
formal as it did among the Hasidim, and as 
emotionally immediate, it still persisted in its 
indifference to the question of power and the 
nature of those who held it. 


Untit the rise of Yiddish literature in the 
latter half of the 19th century, the formal cul- 
ture of the Jews of East Europe was entirely 
religious. This is not to say that it shunned 
secular life altogether, but it dealt with that 
life only insofar as it could enclose it in a 
religious vessel and relate it to religious ends. 
This religious culture taught, as we all know, 
that the Jews were the chosen people, singled 
out by God to be the protagonist of humanity 
vis-a-vis himself in the cosmic drama. Thus 
their indifference to the Gentile seemed justi- 
fied, even had his culture been superior to 
theirs—which it was not. The Jews were oc- 
cupied with final ends; the Gentile and his 
temporal power belonged, like nature, to the 
field of contingency. Therefore the Gentile 
was not interesting, nor was his power. 
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In any case the whole question of Gentiles 
and power was something that could only 
hurt Jewish feelings were it ever to be dwelt 
upon at any length. Jewish culture, like every 
other, was concerned, among other things, to 
maintain self-esteem. 

But reality always revenges itself on con- 
sciousness. In the Jews this revenge may have 
been long delayed, but when it did come it 
was a psychologically drastic one. The con 
solation the individual Jew got from his reli- 
gious life and from the glorious promises it 
made to the people he belonged to could not 
conceal forever the fact that he as an individual 
had only his present life on earth, and that 
that life was becoming a more and more 
wretched and precarious one. A great disparity 
—which signified a lack of contact with reality 
such as could not be kept out of the sane con 
sciousness—was felt between the ostensible 
conviction of superiority that made the Jew so 
indifferent in any but a practical way to the 
alien power surrounding him, and the secular 
and individual actuality of his life, which was 
lived at the mercy of that power—a power 
which erupted from time to time with the 
arbitrary destructiveness, it seemed, of a vol 
cano. 


Tue Jewish joke was, among other things, 
reality’s revenge upon the Jewish conscious 
ness. It blossomed with the disintegration of 
the old Jewish life in East Europe and it came 
to remind the Jew, as several critics have 
already pointed out, of the discrepancy be 
tween the divine promise and the secular real 
ity. But even more fundamentally, the Jewish 
joke came to remind him that his self-absorp 
tion, as expressed in a millenial culture that, 
for all its modifications according to time and 
place, still attempted to perpetuate itself as if 
in a timeless and placeless vacuum, was fool 
hardy. (My son has just lost his wife, who 
left him with three small children; his house 
has burnt down, and hjs business gone bank- 
rupt—but he writes a Hebrew that’s a pleasure 
to read.) The Jewish joke criticized tiie Je’: 
habit of explaining away or forgetting the 
literal facts in order to make life more endur- 
able to himself. (So what if the only thing 
wrong with the prospective bride is that she is 
a bit pregnant?) It also criticized the way in 
which the Jew violated his traditional decorum, 
while still trying to put a face on it, in his 
desperate struggle for individual survival. It 


criticized, finally, the self-absorption of in- 


dividuals so devoid of power and status as 
most Jews had become by the 18th century. 
(What God does is probably good. } 

[he peasants, too, had jokes in which they 
wreaked—on themselves—their resentment at 
their own lack of power or status. But the 
peasant joke is almost altogether without that 
final, cosmically subversive irony with which 
the Jews punished themselves. The peasant 
joke puts a premium on intelligence, or, at 
least, shrewdness; one of the most typical peas 
ant heroes is the man who by superior slyness 
overcomes the social and economic handicaps 
imposed on him by established society. ‘Th 
Jewish joke, on the other hand, makes fun 
even of intelligence; it shows intelligence bein 
put to the pettiest uses for the pettiest ends 
simply because intelligence can only agitate 
itself in vain and split hairs when it is so com 
pletely unaccompanied by power. Religions 
have criticized intelligence in the name of the 
transcendental, but Jewish humor is almost 
alone in criticizing it in the name of immediat 
reality. 


Ine Jewish joke and funny story were to: 

long while, perhaps, the only secular cultur 
the East-European Jew had; his only means 
perhaps, of shaping secular experience that lay 
outside the confines of religion. And when 
religion began to lose its capacity, even amon 
the devout, to impose dignity and trust on 
daily life, the Jew was driven back on his 
sense of humor. That sense of humor, in being 
called upon to restore confidence in life, under 
went a development that has rendered it the 
sense of 


most astounding and _ prodigious 


humor in modern times. Invoked to correct 
a disequilibrium caused by religious preoccu 
pations and by the need to preserve self-esteem, 
it learned to argue with God and dispute with 
him, ironically, those final questions around 
which generations of sages had spun their 
reverent dialectics. That sense of humor even 


began, after a fashion, to supply the Jew with 


less omitted: a kind of political theory, a sort 
of economic doctrine, even a history in Galut, 
as in the jokes and stories in Réyte Pomerant 
zen that have to do with the First World War 

When Yiddish literature arose to give th 
secular life of the East-European Jew a more 
formal hearing, the Jewish joke and anecdote 
became, as we see in Mendele, Sholom Alei 
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chem, and others, one of its major ingredients. 
In no other literature, as far as I know, has 
humor played such a central part. This was 
because the Jewish joke had already become, 
a long time ago, the underground culture of 
Jews. 

The disasters that periodically overtook the 
Jews in East Europe played their part in this. 
[hese disasters were, to them, so inscrutable 
and captious that nothing they could do seem 
ed to matter one way or the other, and grief 
and rage themselves seemed inadequate emo 
tions in the final analysis. Humor became 
ultimately the only psychologically satisfactory 
vay in which one could answer a situation 
permanently exposed to irrelevant catastrophes. 

The Jewish joke may have been, paradoxical 
as that sounds, the one way aside from Zionism 
in which the Jew divined the future that 
waited him at Auschwitz. Not only did it 
divine, I feel, the fact that he was living in 
a historical trap in East Europe, it was also, 
in a sense, the only appropriate answer to a 
fate that, as Hannah Arendt has pointed out, 
was incommensurable, entirely out of relation 
with, and radically disproportionate to any- 
thing that any group of human beings could 
possibly have deserved. 


Réyte Pomerantzen is a collection, somewhat 
uneven but rarely disappointing, of Jewish 
jokes and stories published in their original 
Yiddish, which is transposed, however, from 
Hebrew into Roman characters. Anyone re- 
taining some ear for the mame loshen should 
have no trouble acclimatizing himself after a 
few minutes of effort. Dr. Olsvanger has done 
a good job in the main in devising a system of 
Roman orthography that accurately conveys 
Yiddish sounds to the ears of English-speaking 
readers, and he has provided footnotes and a 
glossary for words derived from Hebrew, Rus- 
sian, and other languages beside German. 
But, as he himself says in his introduction, an 
almost equally important factor in the under- 
standing of this text is familiarity with the 
cadences of Yiddish speech. Without that, 
much of the humor is lost. 

Schocken Books promises to put out a sec- 
ond collection of Jewish humor under Dr. 
Olsvanger’s hand. It is to be hoped that they 
will make Yiddish texts in Roman letters a 
staple item of their lists. I would suggest 
Sholom Aleichem and Mendele as the next 
candidates. 


Echoes of the War 
Tue Gattery. By Joun Horne Burns. 
New York, Harper, 1947. 342 pp. 
$3.75. 
Reviewed by RaymMonp RosENTHAL 


Wuart happened to the American’s idea of him- 
self, his image and spirit, as a result of the ex- 
perience of the recent war? Some fine poems, 
a few novels of real merit have been written, 
but nothing to put alongside the kind of in- 
tensive examination of conscience and ideas un- 
dertaken by Europeans like Camus, Malraux, 
and Rousset. Can the war have been a truly 
“unpleasant incident” which our writers are 
only too ready to forget? Or, more serious yet, 
can the already dangerously hollow American 
psyche have been finally emptied out, can that 
death rattle of sentimental and sensational non- 
sense coming from Hollywood and the best- 
seller lists be our sole response? 

These questions rose in my mind after read- 
ing John Horne Burns’ novel about the Ameri- 
can Army’s campaigns in North Africa and 
Italy. For Mr. Burns has tried to write a serious 
novel about the war; he has even got acclaim 
from highly respectable critical quarters. Ed- 
mund Wilson, the New Yorker's reviewer, short- 
ly after having “taken care” of Franz Kafka, 
saw fit to praise this book. Yet, considered as 
imaginative fiction, The Gallery is mediocre, 
confused, and, most often, downright maudlin. 
Characters? A group of flabby caricatures of 
grossly misapprehended “types.” Style? A veri- 
table Thomas Wolfe of trumped-up passion and 
diffuse perception, without Wolfe’s real sensual 
gusto or his capacity to imitate tolerably well 
the styles of better men. Conception? Not an 
idea in sight. Aware somehow of this last in 
adequacy, Mr. Burns has made up for it by 
laying hands on all the stray, half-baked notions 
which happened to be around. He becomes, at 
times, a kind of huge, commodious, echoing 
sensorium for the random and sprawling spirit 


of the G.I. Everyman. 


From the point of view of external fact and 
event the Second World War was certainly well 
“covered.” Each detail of horror was, in fact, 
so magnified and trumpeted and hammered 
home that death itself soon became a matter 
for boredom. The novelist who looked forward 
to shocking us, in the manner of so many of 
the literary personalities of the First World 
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War, by revelations of what really had happen- 
ed on the beaches of Normandy or at the Battle 
of the Bulge, was reckoning without those full- 
scale photographic spreads which had already 
appeared in Life. 

Even the American ethos, its essential provin- 
cialism, had had its representative among the 
reporters in the person of Ernie Pyle. Despite 
the ballyhoo that accompanied him, Pyle was 
undoubtedly an authentic evocation of the rock- 
bottom American folk. That uncertain, half- 
sad smile, that unenhanceable littleness, that 
patent unsuitability and awkwardness in the 
very costume of soldiering were exquisite re- 
flections of the perplexed and harassed Ameri- 
can caught in the maze of an imperial war. 

Yet what Georges Bataille recently said 
about John Hersey’s account of Hiroshima ap- 
plies equally well to the journalism of Ernie 
Pyle. It has only emotional significance; wherever 
intelligence makes it appearance it is “limited to 
the role of misunderstanding.” It is, to con- 
tinue in Bataille’s excellent words, “the per- 
spective of the animal, walled-in, deprived by 
an error of passage into the future through un- 
derstanding of an event that significantly affect- 
ed the destiny of man. This . . . likewise sep- 
arates the description of the battle of Waterloo 
in The Charterhouse of Parma from the his- 
torical account of that event. But a particular 
aim humanizes Stendhal’s battle; he appeals to 
another kind of human interest; his famous nar- 
raive finds a historical place within the truly 
human description for the otherwise quasi 
animal perspective of the individual. . . .” 

Where one could expect journalism, in its 
efficiency, to produce some peculiar sub-human 
form of fact-collating animal, one looks to the 
novel to re-establish the principle of human 
personality. However, Mr. Burns seems to fol 
low the pattern of Pyle and Hersey in just this 
respect. The “facts” of the war are in great evi- 
dence in The Gallery; the slang is authentic, 
the backgrounds are carefully stage-managed, 
even some of the dominant moods are skillfully 
presented. But just because it is a novel and 
not a newspaper report, this factual material 
undergoes a distortion that it never suffered at 
the hands of either Pyle or Hersey. Everything 
becomes strangely inflated under the influence 
of sentimental rhetoric. In the end, both the 
facts and the interpreting personality dissolve 
in a mush of ill-selected phrases. 

I think Mr. Burns’ attitude toward himself 
and his own experience is significant. He looks 


on himself, not as a distinct individual, with 
the forthright attractions and dislikes of such 
a living entity, but rather as a crowd, a gen 
eralized statement of every G.I.’s suffering and 
discontent and boredom. For this reason, al- 
though his “personality” stands squarely in the 
reader's way—presented in lengthy first person 
reminiscences which regularly intersperse and 
tie together the more objective narrative por 
traits—it eludes all concretization, like oozing 
gelatine. We know, by his own confession, 
that he is some sort of an intellectual. Yet one 
is still in the dark. He isn’t an aesthete; no one 
with even the mere pretension could possibly 
write so badly. Nor is he, to tick off the familiar 
list, a Stalinist, a “lib-lab,” a Hollywood writer 
on sabbatical, a best-seller in ill-fitting disguise. 
No, Mr. Burns is a natural, though it is not duc 
to any quality of originality that inheres in 
him but rather can be laid to his invincible 
amorphousness. In short, he is the American 
middle-brow in perhaps: his most recent meta 
morphosis. 

Mr. Burns’ novelistic ego, under the slightest 
touch, crumbles into a hundred worn clichés 
usually of avant-garde literary ancestry. Does 
he want to characterize American society? He 
immediately makes elib allusion to the “chr 
mium and plastic paradise.” Such hatred of 
American life appears deficient in just one r 
spect: it isn’t sufhciently genuine to maintain 
itself without the irrelevant help of a rhetorical 
crutch, a platitude out of the thesaurus patented 
by Henry Miller. Does he wish to strike the 
war's key mood? Easy enough. Disillusionment 
is the answer to that one. Offhand, one might 
think this answer only right and natural; the in 
tellectual has the obligation not to see the “good 
side” of the war. But the smallest amount of 
thought on the circumstances of the recent war 
will show this emotional assumption to b 
flagrantly invalid. For the intellectual nurtured 
on the war novels of the preceding generation 
and doused in the cold despair of the long de 
pression years, disillusionment had set in long 
before the guns went off; and the war, entered 
with heavy heart even by those who gave it 
the most complete political support, was surely 
not a revelation and a shock (as it was to the 
Hemingways of the First World War) but more 
in the nature of a prolongation of the despair, 
the despair dramatized in a fantastic mix-up 
of the banal and the sensational. 

The frightening thing about The Gallery is 
then, the total absence of a human personality 
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In its own way, as a document, it tells us of 
that increasing de-personalization that the war 
helped to accelerate. Mr. Burns is a cipher of 
avant-garde emotion, a vacuum of American in- 
nocence. And this last pose, the indefatigable 
and eternal innocence of the micdle-brow Amer- 
ican writer, is fast becoming the truest form of 
corruption. 


The Archaeology of Ideas 

Tue INTELLECTUAL ADVENTURE OF AN- 
cient Man: An Essay on Speculative 
Thought in the Ancient Near East. 
By H. and H. A. Franxrort, Joun 
A. Witson, THorkiLp Jacossen, W1L- 
L1AM A. Irwin. Chicago, The Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. 401 pp. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by THeopvor H. Gaster 


ARCHAEOLOGY, especially in the Near East, has 
made such rapid strides during the past few 
decades and has so revolutionized our concep- 
tion of the ancient world that a very real need 
has arisen for some synthesis of its results in 
terms not of this or that particular civilization, 
but of the progress and achievement of Man in 
general. It is, after all, one thing to clothe the 
bare skeleton of history with flesh and blood; 
quite another to breathe into it the breath of 
God and make it live. 

It is to such a long-desired synthesis that the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
now invites us. The Intellectual Adventure of 
Ancient Man is a series of extended essays— 
each a small monograph— describing in broad 
terms the mental outlooks and basic ideologies 
of the three leading civilizations of the Ancient 
Near East, viz. those of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and the Hebrews. Although preserving, for 
convenience of treatment, a strictly regional ar- 
rangement, the results are welded into an over- 
all picture in introductory and concluding es- 
says by H. and H. A. Frankfort entitled respec- 
tively “Myth and Reality” and “The Emancipa- 
tion of Thought from Myth.” 

The task thus undertaken is obviously 
fraught with perils, not the least of which re- 
sults from the obstinate problem of semantics. 
Ancient and primitive peoples envisaged the 
world through categories of thought in many 
respects different from our own, so that the 
modern interpreter is forever up against the 


danger of distortion if he translates them into 
the idiom of current ideas. For example, when 
these people spoke of the world they did not ne- 
cessarily mean a universe; when they spoke of a 
god they did not necessarily mean a transcend- 
ental being; when they spoke of a king they 
scarcely envisaged the constitutional monarch 
of modern times; and when they spoke of right 
and righteousness they did not mean subscrip- 
tion to Christian virtues. Moreover, they had 
never heard of Aristotle, and their minds had 
not been affected by the refining influence of 
Greece. In order to assess or reproduce their 
contribution to human progress it is therefore 
necessary to coin a virtually new and distinctive 
vocabulary, for only thus is it possible to avoid 
surcharging primitive concepts with later over- 
tones and nuances. 


UNFORTUNATELY, it is just here that the pres- 
ent volume, otherwise so eminently serviceable, 
betrays its weakness. Take, for example, the 
essay of Thorkild Jacobsen on Mesopotamia. 
The author is, beyond question, one of the fore- 
most Sumerologists in this country, if not in the 
world, so that his admirable sketch of Sumerian 
literature and mythology (incorporating several 
original translations and interpretations) alone 
renders his work invaluable. Here, for instance, 
we have a comprehensive survey of Sumerian 
myths and poems—most of them recently discov- 
ered—which will largely supplement and correct 
the pioneer versions of S. N. Kramer upon 
which alone the student would be otherwise 
bound to rely. But when it comes to assessing 
the material in broad sociological and philo- 
sophic ter::s, the semantic hydra raises its many 
heads. Jacobsen asserts, for example, that be- 
cause a Sumerian charm apostrophizes salt and 
grain, this shows that they are not “inanimate 
substances . . . they are alive, have personality 
and a will of their own.” But apostrophization 
is not animation, neither is effectuality identical 
with volition, nor character with personality. 
And even if, as Dr. Jacobsen contends, the an- 
cient Mesopotamian realized that the qualities 
and properties associated with a single object 
were not confined to or exhausted by it, this 
would still not prove that the object was be- 
lieved to be invested with some external per- 
sonality. It would indicate only that the ancient 
Mesopotamian recognized class and genus. Sim- 
ilarly, when a Babylonian sorcerer exclaims: “I 
am heaven, you cannot touch me; I am earth, 
you cannot bewitch me,” it is surely too much 
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to argue that he actually believes himself to 
absorb by osmosis the sacred inviolaLility of 
these two spheres. We must not confuse com- 
parison with identification. 

A similar error seems to betray itself in 
Jacobsen’s treatment of ancient fertility rites. 
As is well known, such rites often featured 
ceremonies in which human beings performed 
acts which, in a parallel myth, the gods were 
said to be performing. Thus, when men stood 
in need of fecundity, they celebrated “sacred 
marriages” to stimulate it, and they believed 
that at the same time their god was being 
united in wedlock with a divine consort. Jacob 
sen asserts that in such cases the human being 
identified himself with the god and his experi- 
ence. I do not believe that this explanation is 
correct. The real point would seem to be that all 
primitive ritual has a long-term as well as an im 
mediate aspect and that while the latter—which 
is purely functional in character—is expressed in 
ritual, the former is expressed in concomitant 
myth. Accordingly, in the case of the “sacred 
marriage,” the community—that is, Man—is 
merely doing on the immediate level what the 
god eo ipso is doing on the long-term one. They 
are two aspects of the same thing, but the one 
is not merely an imitation of the other. 

Jacobsen also has something to say on the 
impossibility of conceiving an orderly world 
without a superior authority to impose his will. 
I have no quarrel with him in the contention 
that the Mesopotamians may have so explained 
the cosmic order, but as a generality the state 
ment surely overlooks the fact that cosmos is not 
necessarily identical with direction; it may be 
nothing but an abstraction of the totality of 
properties inherent in individual phenomena 


Tue other contribution to this volume which 
will be of especial interest to Jewish readers is 
W. A. Irwin’s masterly essay on the Hebrews. 
Divided into separate chapters dealing respec 
tively with God, Man, Man in the World, and 
Nation, Society and Politics, it avoids most of 
the hazards of speculative interpretation by 
concentrating rather on description and con- 
stant citation of Biblical texts. Yet, in its ap 
praisal of the leading characteristics of Israel's 
outlook it achieves rare insight and perception, 
as when it insists that the essence of Israel’s 
thought was that “the world was to be under- 
stood in terms of personality,” or that “the 
great achievement of Israel was not primarily 
that she asserted the oneness of the world and 


of God, but rather the character of the God so 
affirmed.” One wonders, however, whether this 
last statement is altogether valid and whether 
the argument on which it is based (and which 
is the common property of many modern theo 
logians) does not ultimately involve something 
of a vicious circle. For while the concept of a 
universe can probably be shown, on purely 
logical and philosophic grounds, to mark an 
advance upon that of a multiverse, it is a littl 
dificult to see by what criterion other than an 
acceptance of its own standards and an a priori 
assumption of its absolute validity and divine 
origin, Israel’s peculiar ethical monotheism can 
be adjudged necessarily superior to any other 
brand. 

An inevitable prejudice in favor of the Judeo 
Christian heritage also leads Professor Irwin Cin 
common with most writers) to what this r 
viewer cannot help regarding as an unfair view 
of Hebrew (Canaanite) paganism. At the risk 
of being regarded as the last surviving Canaan 
ite, this reviewer would raise serious doubts as 
to the accuracy or propriety of suc h statements 
as that “Canaanite worship of the forces of life 
meant public immorality as a sacred rite and 
commonly of a disgusting depravity.” If th 
term is to have its proper meaning, a man ¢ 
be described as immoral only if he wilfully 
violates the mores and ethical code of his so 
ciety, not if he fails to conform to those of 


prostitution and 


someone else’s. The ritual 
similar sexual ceremonies of the Canaanites 
were to them, as Professor Irwin himself says 
sacred rites, and the performance of them might 
be accompanied by feelings of deep religious 
passion and piety. To call them “immoral” and 
“disgusting” merely because they violate, even 
outrage, the standards of the Israelites and of 
ourselves is, it would seem, to revert to the un 
fortunate missionary attitude of “Lo, the poor 
Indian.” Moreover, even though it be true that 
Canaanite worship often involved “unnatural’ 
practices, this cannot be described as “de- 
pravity” on the part of a people whose concep 
tion of nature and the natural was far different 
from our own. 

Another of Professor 


which will at least evoke discussion is that the 


Irwin’s contentions 


more transcendental God is believed to be, the 
more remote he becomes. To this it may b 
objected that transcendence has surely no sug 
gestion of space but solely of supra-instantaneity 
and that a God who is above the moment may 
so that 


nevertheless permeate and infuse it, 
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while the full measure of his glory is not ex 
hausted in it, his presence is none the less sen 
sibly apprehended. Transcendence and imma 
nence are not mutually antithetical, as is so 
often supposed 

Lastly, reference should be made to the fact 
that the generalizations expressed in Professor 
Irwin’s essay are sometimes rendered a little 
difficult of acceptance by reason of his failure 
to preserve a necessary chronological stratifica 
tion in handling the texts of the Old Testa 
ment. There is a tendency to dart hither and 
yon in the Scriptural literature and to construct 
a synthetic picture of a seemingly uniform He 
brew system of thought, without sufhicient em 
phasis upon the divergence, in date and milieu, 
of the several Biblical writings. This, it may 
be added, is a tendency which also appears in 
Dr. and Mrs. Frankfort’s concluding essay on 
“The Emancipation of Thought from Myth.” 
Stimulating as it is, some of the generalizations 
propounded in that essay (e.g. that the God of 
the Old Testament is always above and never 
in nature) would appear far too sweeping and 
to rest largely upon an arbitrary selection of 
isolated passages to the exclusion of others 


which point in the opposite direction 


Iris review is already overlong, but sufhcient 
will now have been said to make it clear that 
I'he Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man is 
1 work of absorbing and provoking interest, and 
me which should be in the hands of every 
body who desires to understand the ideological 
basis of our own philosophies and religious con 
cepts. It may be hoped only that in a future 
edition further chapters will be added on the 
civilization of the Canaanites and Hittites—here 


strangely missing 


The Limitations of Fairness 
le EMERGENCE OF THE JEwisH Prop 
LEM: 1878-1939. By James Parkes. 
London and New York, Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 1946. 259 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Micron HimMeLFARB 


Dr. Parkes’ writings present an_ interesting 
problem in the theory of scholarly objectivity. 
His first major work, The Conflict of the 
Church and Synagogue: A Study in the Or 
igins of Antisemitism, was published in 1934 
and immediately established his reputation as a 
historian and social scientist. In the interven 





ing years he has given repeated proof of his 
bility to discern clearly the true political basis 
of modern anti-Semitism—the fact that it is 
only incidentally concerned with Jews, that its 
real object is to overthrow the free society 
created in the Western world by the political 
and intellectual revolutions of the past few cen 
turies. 

The present work is but the latest illustra 
tion of Dr. Parkes’ scholarly gifts and political 
acuteness; vet its merits are appreciably dimin 
ished by a mechanically even-handed assess 
ment of fact and motive, of a kind that too 
many social scientists regard as true objectivity. 
His Antisemitism: An Enemy of the People 
1945) erred similarly, as Marie Jahoda has 
shown (COMMENTARY, January 1947), in con 
ceding and apologizing for certain alleged Jew 
ish characteristics, for the existence of which 


there is no valid evidence at all 


| puRPOSE and scope of the volume unde 
review, originally undertaken early in the war 
as a project in postwar planning, are thus de 
scribed in the preface: “Three problems have 
been chosen which will certainly need interna 
tional planning and international action for 
their solution—Palestine, the Jewish minorities 
[in Europe}, and anti-Semitism as a_ political 
weapon. .. . On these three subjects the world 
has to make a fresh start.” The book’s limiting 
dates, 1878 and 1939, mark the Congress of 
Berlin, at the one end, and the White Paper 
and the beginning of World War Il, at the 
other. (The Congress of Berlin, which met t 
consider Turkish and Balkan affairs, coupled 
recognition of full Rumanian independence 
with a demand by the great powers that Ru 
mania grant citizenship and equality of rights 
to her Jewish inhabitants.) Anti-Semitism is 
rightly treated as not essentially a Jewish prob 
lem, but still one that it would have been arti 
ficial to exclude from this book. The Jewish 
minority in Eastern Europe is examined in two 
case studies: Rumania from the Congress of 
Berlin to the treaties of 1919, and Poland be 
tween the two world wars; in neither country, 
despite treaties and constitutions, were the Jews 
able to enjoy anything approaching full citizen 
ship or actual equality. The Palestine discus 
sion requires separate consideration. 

For Dr. Parkes impartiality seems to mean 
presenting a balanced picture. A true picture, 
however, is not necessarily a balanced picture; 
and the aim of objectivity should surely be 
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truth, not balance. In The Emergence of th: 
Jewish Problem, Dr. Parkes’ misleading con 
ception of objectivity expresses itself not si 
much in attributing non-existent defects to 
Jews, as in an equal distribution of blame bx 
tween Jews and anti-Semites. ‘T wo illustration 
from the section on Poland are particularly il 
luminating. 

1. “The demand for a numerus clausus in 
some professions was made already in 1923 
It was rejected. But apart from some agreement 
with the Jewish bodies that the peculiar dis 
tribution of the Jewish population could not be 
used to place this or that aspect of Polish lift 
in Jewish hands, no solution of the problem 
was possible. On this issue the Jewish bodies 
absolutely refused to compromise and, to the 
end, maintained their demand for their inter 
pretation of ‘equality.’ \cademically, it is 
equally possible to ‘blame’ both sides, to blame 
the Polish majority for not having put forward 
a programme in which Jews and Poles could 
collaborate in positive work for the prosperity 
of Poland, and to blame the Jews for concen 
trating all their efforts on clinging to a prin 
ciple even though it could assure them no prac 
tical advantage. In terms of political realities, 
it is fairer to say that both sides were the victims 
of circumstances which they did not create and 
which they lacked the political maturity t 
overcome.” (On the face of it, Dr. Parkes is 
trying hard not to be academic, but his “polit 
ical realities” are very academic indeed 

2. “They [the Polish governments] as much 
as the Jews are entitled to the charitable ve: 
Dr. Parkes is a 
theologian, and it is especially easy for theo 
logians to insist that in the sight of heaven all 


dict of humanum est errare.” 


men are miserable sinners; in this instance 


Jews and anti-Semites alike. 


Notinc that The Emergence of the Jewish 
Problem was published under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, a 
reader might reasonably expect the book to be 
anti-Zionist. This expectation would be likely 
to be strengthened by the passage in the pref 





ice in which Dr. Parkes expresses his warm 
thanks to Mr. Harold Beeley for the advan 
tage I have gained from innumerable discus 
sions with him.” Both Richard H1. S. Crossman 


ribed Mr 


\rab cause and 


ind Bartley C. Crum have des Beeley 
as a passionate supporter of the 
a thoroughgoing opponent of Zionism; at pres 


1S said to be Mr 


Bevin’s adviser on Palestine, and the author of 


ent in the Foreign Office, he 


the decision to send the immigrants on the “Ex 


odus, 1947” to Germany 


In his treatment of the diplomatic an 


of the Palestine question, the 


legal aspects 
unduly 


Deeley and his 


\IicMahon let 
interpreting both 


Anto 


nius and all the other spokesmen of Arab anti 


author has allowed himself to be 


influenced by Mr. Beeley 

associates lay vreat stress on the 
ters and the Hogarth message, 
in the sense long since made familiar by 


[heir interpretation has been proved 


Zionism 
false not only by the Jewish Agency and such 
Jewish scholars as Professor Namier, but als 
by the Peel Commission and McMahon him 
self. 

In his conclusions and in his recommenda 
tions for the future, however, Dr. Parkes is 
not anti-Zionist. 


of need, and therefore makes proposals favor 


He emphasizes the criterion 


able to Jewish settlement. This conclusion is 


handsome proof of his ultimate preference for 
a humanit irian solution over his loyalty to pure 
ly British interests, as he has been led to see 
them. 

Dr. Parkes writes well 


tu say clearly and economically. His book con 


saving what he h 

tains excellent sections, concise and well in 
formed, in which the reader will find good 
economic, On the 
other hand, some of the detail is wrong, like 
the statement that the United States denounced 
the Russian-American treaty of commerce dur 


social, and politic il history 


ing the presidency of Theodore Roosevelt; ‘Taft 
was president at the time. The bibliographical 
apparatus is a bit shaky, and the index could 
be better. Lastly, neither the size nor the 
character of this volume warrants a price ot 


five dollars 
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